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INTRODUCTION 


The history of civilized man in our country is very old ; it beg^ 
long brfore the reign of Alfred. Bat the history of Britain as a 
leader in the world's affairs is of much shorter date ; it begins 
with the reign of Elizabeth. The reason can be read upon the 
map. Map-makers, whether in ancient Alexandria or in 
mediaeval monasteries, placed our island on the north-west 
edge of all things. But, after the discovery of America and the 
ocean routes to Africa and the East, Britain lay in the centre 
of the new maritime movement. This change in hw geographic 
outlook was ^ployed to good purpose by her inhabitants, who 
in the era of the Stuarts made her the chief seat of the new trans- 
oceanic commerce and of the finance and industry that sustained 
it. Next, with the aid of modem science, the land of Newton 
applied machinery to manufacture and began the world-wide 
Industrial Revolution. Meanwhile, Britain was peopling and 
giving laii^ to North America: and aJEter she had lost the Thirteen 
Colonies, she built up a second Empire, more widely scattered and 
more vast. 

These latter centuries of material growth and leader^p 
correspond with the period of greatest intellectual aduevement. 
In spite of Bede, Roger Bacon, Chaucer and Wychffe, Britain's 
contribution to medieval science and literature is slight when 
compared to the world of her intellectual creation from time 
of Shakespeare onward. The era when London awoke to find 
herself the maritime centre of the suddenly expanded ^be, 
also the era of the Renaissance amd the Rcdformatkm— move- 
ments of intdlectual growth and individual sdf-assation wfaic^ 
proved more congmual to the British than to many other races* 
and seenmd to mnandpate the island genius. 

In ^ sjdMxe of pure politics Britain is famous as the mother 
of Parliamoits. In answer to the instincts and temperament <d 
her pemle, she evolved in the course of centuries a system which 
fecondled three things that otb«r nations have often fimnd 
u^mpatible-mmmitive effidmcy, popular control, and pmsooal 
freedom. 

It is hadeai in the Ifiddte Ages that we must seek the origih 

sat 
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of Parliament, and of the English Common Law nduch the 
mate victory of Parliament over the Royal power has ma^ 
supreme in all English-speaking lands. The political merit of 
the Mediaeval period lay in its dislike of absolutism in the. 
Temporal sphere, its elaborate distribution of power, its sense 
of corporate life, and its consultation of the various corporate 
interests through their representatives. But, although Parlia- 
ment was a characteristic product , of the Middle Ages, the 
development of its powers in Tudor, Stuart and Hanoverian 
days, its resistance to the political theories of the Roman law 
received in contemporary Europe, and its transplantation ^o 
America and the Antipodes, are the great events which raised the 
political history of Britain into a sphere apart from the politics ' 
life of the Continent. For, although France and Spain had u 
number of mediaeval Estates and Parliaments, they failed to 
adapt them to modem conditions. On the passing of feudalism, 
the Latin peoples read despotic monarchy as the political message 
of the new era. Against Machiavelli's princely interpretation of 
the new nationalism, Britain alone of the great national States 
successfully held out, turned back the tide of despotism, and 
elaborated a system by which a debating club of elected persons' 
could successfully govern an Empire in peace and in war. During 
the commercial and military struggles with foreign rivals which 
followed between 1689 and 1815, our goods, our ships, and our 
a^es proved that Parliamentary freedom might be more efficient 
man despotism as a means of giving force to the national wilL 
Nor, m the new era of man’s life introduced by the Industrial 
Revolution, has this verdict yet been reversed. 

In the Nineteenth Centtuy the same Parliamentary institu- 
tions, while undergoing democratic transformation, were pot to 
the severer test of coping with the new and bewildering con- 
ditions of social life created by the Industrial Revolution- At 
tte same tune the vast and ever-increasing Empire, of uffiite, 
broiTO, and black communities, presented diverse and compli- 
f recurring in new guise every few years ■ 
modem economic conditions give to 
^“^““^tary government for the 

oared ^ societies not yet pie- 

interest in the past— -vdtether 
and^J^SSr?*^** expansion, the groi^^f political 

£t S5?^h2!S P letters-itTSe 

csitated to devote a third of this work to a 
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irvey of the pre-Tudof epochs. The mingling of the armed 
ices poured into Britain from the earliest times imtil 1066, 
id the national temper and customs which th^ developed in the 
lelter of the island guarded by the Norman and Plantagenet 
ings, alone rendered it possible for five millions of people, 
lied by Elizabeth, to lay hold on the splendid future offered 
I themselves and their descendants by the maritime discovmes 
id intellectual movements of that age. If the hour then came, 

! ;n. too, were ready. 

tain has always owed her fortunes to the sea, and to the 
1 and rivers that from the earliest times opened her inland 
i to what the sea might bring. Long before she aspired 
! the waves she was herself their subject, for her destiny 
mtinually being decided by the boat-crews which they 
; to her shore. From Iberian and Celtic to Saxon and 
i settlers, from pre-historic and Phoenician traders to Roman 
orman overlord, successive tides of warlike colonists, the 
nergetic seamen, farmers and merchants of Europe came 
i wave-path to inhabit her, or to instil their knowledge 
irit into the older inhabitants. Her east coast lay obvious 
sen to Teuton and Scandinavian immigrants ; her south 
to cultural influences from the Mediterranean by way of 
;. From Teuton and Scandinavian she acquired the 
important part of her population and character and the 
f her language ; from the South she received the rest of 
aguage, the ^ief forms of her culture, and much of her 
zing power. 

e Norman Conquest severed her ties with Scandinavia, 
Canute had drawn very close. For several hundred years 
)rdic islanders were governed by a French-speaking aristo- 
and a Latin-sp^king clergy. By a significant paradox 
under this foreign leadership that the English b^;an to 
'elop their intense national feeling and their peculiar in- 
utions, so different in spirit from those of Italy and France, 
eady among the fellow-countrymen of Chaucer and Wyclifie, 
n when engaged in the disastrous adventure of the Hundred 
its' War, we see the beginnings of a distinct Engli^ nationality, 
richer than the old Saxon, composed of many difierept 
nents of race, character and culture which the tides of ages 
brought to our coasts and the island climate had tonpered 
1 mellowed into harmony. At the Reformation the Engl:^, 
wn to manhood, dismissed their Latin tutors, without reacting 
> close contact with the Scandinavian and Teuton world, 
tain had become a wodd by itself. 



xxiv INTRODUCriOK 

It was at this crisis in England’s cdtoral and political growth, 
when she was weakening her ties with Europe, that the nnipn 
with Scotland came about, and at the same time tiie ocea n 
oilered the islanders a pathway to every comer of the newly 
discovered globe. The universality of the Englishman’s ex- 
perience and outlook— quite as marked a characteristic as his 
insularity— is due to his command of the ocean which has for 
more than three centuries past carried him as explorer, tr^er, 
and colonist to every shore in the two hemispheres. * ' ’ 

Thus, in early times, the relation of Britain to the sea was 
passive and receptive ; in modem times, active and acquisitwe 
In both it is the key to her story. 






BOOK I 


THE MINGLING OF THE RACES. FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

INTRODUCTION 

It is a commonplace to say that the British are a people of 
mixed blood. I hope, in this First Book, to indicate a little 
how, when and why this mingling of races occurred. 

It may be asVell to say, at the outset, that the entrance into 
our island of the races who people it to-day was completed in main 
outline at the time of the Norman Conquest. With that event, 
which itself made less racial than social and cultural change, 
we come to an end of migratory invasions and of forced entry 
behind the point of the sword. Since Hastily there has been 
nothing more catastrof^ic than a slow, peaceful infiltration of 
alien craftsmen and labourers,— -Flemings, Huguenots, Iridi and 
othem,— with the acquiescence of the existing inhabitants of the 
island. 

To invade Britain was sii^^ularly easy before the Norman 
I Conquest, singularly difficult ^terwards. The reason is dear, 
r A well-organized State, with a united people on land and anayal 
'for^ at sea, could make itself safe behind the Channel even 
' against such military odds as Philip of Spain, Louis XIV. as 
i Napoleon could assemble on the oppositeshore, Inrecmit centuries 
' these conffitions have been fulfilled, and althou|^ an invadingforce 
has sometimes been welcomed, as when Henry Tudor or WiUiam 
;«f Orange came ovor, no invaaon hostile to the commdaity as 
h vdiole has met with even partial success owing to the bari^ 
y the sea. But, before the Nmman Conquest, there 
png ages uffien neither the island State nor the bland navy wa» 
|ormidable; evmi in the days of Alfred and Harold .th!i^,w 
padequate to their task, and in earlier times th^ did not 
|Ex(^t when j|»otected by the Roman galleys and tegiba^ 
hnciimt iffintain was peculiarly We to invasion for gMgnMihw 
iM'Other pasrws. ' , 



a PRE-INSULAR BRITAIN 

The story of the Mingling of the Races in Britain, ending 
with the advent of the Normans, covers a thousand years of 
history very dimly descried, succeeding to many thousand more 
of archaeological twilight The ma of Celt, Saxon and Dane is 
like Macbeth’s battle on the blasted heath. Prophecy hovers 
around. Homs are heard blowing in the mist, and a confused 
uproar of savage tumult and outrage. We catch glimpses of 
giant figures — ^mostly warriors at strife.- But there are plough-| 
men, too, it seems, breaking the primeval dod, and we hear the' 
sound of forests crashing to the axe. Around all is the lap of i 
waves and the cry of seamen beaching their ships. 


CHAPTER I 
Early lAan. Ibedsn and CdLt 

It is not my purpose to describe pre-insular Britain and the gr^t 
geologic changes, the volcanoes, the rise and fall of mountaii^, 
the tropical swamps in which the coal forests grew, or the in- 
dustrious building of the chalk downs rmder the sea. Nor shall 
1 attempt to distinguish the various races of primitive hunters, 
from ‘ Piltdown man ’ onwards, who may have wandered over 
the land during the inter-glacial periods. It was probably at 
the great spring-time of Northern Europe, after the glacial eiwdi, 
that the soil of the future Britain was first trodden by ‘ Homo 
Sapiens,’ unequivocal man. These early immigrants came over 
by the land-bridge from Europe as they followed northwards 
the last retreat of the ice; with them, or just before them, 
came the commonest of the wild animals, birds, flowers and 
trees. These hunters of the manunoth, the horse and the 
reindeer, have probably mixed their blood with some of the 
later races who are certainly among our ancestors. At the 
time of their coming overl^d, the chalk downs of Dover 
and Calais were still united in a continuous range ; the majestic 
Thames Sowed into the lower Rhine; and the Rhine itsetf 
meandered towards the Arctic Ocean through the marshy plain 
now submerged beneath the waves oi tbe North Sea, where the 
bones oi mammoth and lemdeer ace dxedgoA the Doggier 
Bank. 

Since tbe flora and fauna which we call native to Britadtt 
came northward at this period to replenish a land swept base 
by tbe snow cap of the last ice age, they are, therefore, dose^jr 
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identified with the flora and fauna of Northern Europe— except 
for the red grouse peculiar to the Britiifit Mes. Ireland was cut 
adrift from England before the piercing of the Dover Straits 
by the sea, and is, for that reason, poorer in mammals, plants 
and reptiles. 

For many centuries after Britain became an island the 
untamed forest was king. Its moist and mossy floor was hiddoa 
from heaven's eye by a dose-drawn curtain woven of inninnerab]e 
tree-tops, which shivered in the breezes of summer dawn and 
broke into wild music of millions upon millions of wakening birds ; 
the concert vras prolonged from bough to bou^ with scarcely 
a break for hundreds of miles over hill and plain and mountain, 
unheard by man save where, at rarest intervals, a troop of skin- 
dad hunters, stone-axe in hand, moved furtivdy over the ground 
beneath, ignorant that they lived upon an island, not dreaming 
that there could be other parts of ^e world besides this damp 
green woodland with its meres and marshes, wherein they hunted 
a terror to its four-footed inhabitants and themselves sdraid. 

A glance at any physical map will diow how Britain has always 
thrust out toward the continent of Europe a low coast with an 
undulating plain bdxind, easy of access throi^h many havens 
and navigable rivers. It was only westward and northward, Seei^ 
against the Atlantic, that the island presented a mountainous 
and iron-bound coast— though even there the mouths of Severn, 

Dee, Mersey, Clyde and other lesser inlets held the makings of p- 30. 
future history. But, from the earliest the flat south and 
east coastlinm with the plains and bw ridges behind them pre- 
sented, so long as they were ung^ded by a fleet, a standing 
temptation to the migratory tribes, pirates, plunderers ai4 
traders roaming along the contmental ^ores. 

The temptation to invade the island lay not oidy in fte 
pearls, the gold and the tin for which it seems to have hun noted 
unong certain Mediterranean merchants long before the founda- 
tion d Rome ; temptatbn lay also in its fertile soil, the ridr 
carp^ (d perenniat green that covered the downs and every 
clearing in the forest, the absence of long interludes of frost 
that must have seemed miraculous in a land so far to ^ 
bdcnn inen knew the secret oi the GuU Stream.^ 

. ^ Cmu nA Tadtw twwdt w tt» tOwnee of wwm Odd tB BtiWIa, 

, wogti Tadtu kddt: * the iky is owcMt iritb contiaasl nia and ctoa&f 
^ cbM»M ^ wmUm sad tmpemian la BtiWa, * team ot iitttr 
waniMBt to ibHababHul)i la mm an, aOiaMa Oa pi^hal aii mtliM' 
ttAflpea sad 'mke aa JEugtEttsMB.' It la. in Act, ana of tbs Vshw 

^ toM* bM it «m lutwiy have ban oai sf dw to wesMNw 



See 

Map 

Llow. 


4 THE DESIRABLE ISLAND 

The forest of Britain swarmed with big and small game, 
and early man was a hunter. Whole districts, long since drained, 
were then shallow meres filled with fowl and fish ; the greatest 
of t h e se fen lands stretched from future Cambridge to future 
Lincoln ; countless generations of early fowlers^ and fishermen 
dropped’ their tools and weapons of chipped flint in its waters, or 
on the sandy heaths round its margin,, for the better instruction 
of archaeologists. In the age of the shepherd the open ch^ 
downs of the South were his wealth amd his delight, while tM 
more daring swineherd followed the hunter into the dark fores 

below. . , , i 

Flints lay about in profusion in many re^ons, but the bestj 
of them were buried in the chalk ; shafts thirty feet deep were' 
minlf by the earliest island miners, who laboured down at the 
bottom with stag-horn picks and shoulder-blades for shovels, 
hewing galleries through the chalk and extracting the precious 
flints which then made man the master of the world. The 
‘ palaeolithic ’ or ‘ old stone ' age, with its roughly cWpped 
flints, fades by imperceptible degrees into the ‘ neolithic ' or 
' new stone ’ age, when men had leaumt to polish their flint 
tools and weapons with an admirable perfection. 

When, some 2000 years before Christ, the age of bronze 
gradually began in Britain, followed after more than a thousand 
years by the age of iron, the metals, too, were found in plenty, 
with timber at hand to smelt them. Timber grew everywhere 
for housing and fuel. Fresh water was widely distributed; 
indeed before the age of draining and weU-sinking, it was found 
more plentifully at high levels than in the South England of 
to-day. And village sites, from primaeval hut circles to the 
Saxon townships of Domesday Book, were always chosen close 
to fresh water. 

Last, but not least, when man took to ploughing and sowing, 
the soil was found to yield man5rfold in the eastern and southmn 
regions, those sunniest parts of the island where wheat-growing 
is still generally profitable under the very different worid con- 
ditions of the modem grain market. Agriculture is the greatest 
change of all in the early life of man, for it enables him to 
multiply, fixes him to the home and to the soil, draws him into 
larger village communities, and thereby renders other inventions 
and conges more easy. The plough made but a slow coniiuest 
of Britain. It reached a definable stage in the latter part of the 
Saxon epoch, by which time the bulk of the present-day villages 
ted mme into esdstence, at least in embryo, as clearings in the 
forest. But ^nculture had been first introduced in jodiistoric 
times, when it could only be practised in certain carehilly dhoem 
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localities tbat were neither marshy nor encumbered by ^nse 
forest and undergrowth, nor yet mere barren heath.* 

Such were the attractions of this desirable land. And it Sm 
stood, obvious to all, as centre to the grand semi-drcle of the 
North Europ«ui shore that stretches for two thousand miles 
from Nmway to Ushant. From times long before the dawn of 
history until the Norman Conquest, all the various seafaring 
tribes who succeeded each other as nomads or settlers on any part 
of that great coastline regarded Britain as their natural prey. 
And Britain was the more subject to thrir attacks because the 
pressure of the folk wanderings was mainly from the East of 
Europe to the West. It followed, that for several thousands 
of years, wave after wave of seagoing adventurous races, or of 
races pushed behind by other adventurm, was flung upon 
Britain’s southern and eastern shore. 

Until each set of new-comers was half-way across the island, 
the worst natural obstacle they could meet was the widespread 
woodland and marsh. But where the forest was pathless or the 
valley too wet, the invader could either row up the river or tr^ 
round by the heaths and downs. The high-placed camps, roads 
and dew-ponds of the primitive peoples, often found whsre 
only the sheep and plovers now congregate, remind us of the 
greater part which the bare uplands played in the life of man, 
before the forests were felled and the valleys drained. 

The first serious geographic obstacle appeared when the 
invader, perhaps in the second or third generation of his advance, 
at length approached the north or west of the island— the mountain 
ranges of Wales, of North-West England and of Scotland. Here 
the pursued might rally and the pursuers be forced to halt. If 
there had been no such mountain ranges, if England had beat 
all one lowland, each successive invasion would have rapidly 
overrun the whole island. In that case no radal difference 
might to-day be discernible such as divides so-called Cdtis 
Britsdn— Wales and the Scottish Highlands— <m the (me han^ 
from the Saxon districts on the other, for the primitive Saxims 

^ For instance, in Cambridgeshtrei sticcesslve civilisations of flint-iuets had 
congregated on the sandy heath uplands on the border of the fens where MUdea- 
hall now stands. See Map 1., p. 3, below. But when the bronse and iron 
ages succeeded to ^e stone age, the centre of population shifted at liud to 
upppr Cam valley, owing to the greater importance of agriculture* The ihores 
of the upwr Cam were not waterlogged or forest-bound, and hettinr 
^ than the Mildenhall heaths ; so population gradually followed ^e plough up^ 

^ stream. But though the forest narrowly cramped m dimensioas of this new 
no attempt seems to have been made to encroach on tiie forest area 
j till Koman and Sa^n times. Vet this forest area occupied the greater part of 
|the ttpl^d country which is now so bare of wood and so eharacteristio vi 
I cultural Cambridmhire. See the remarlmble works of Sir Cyril Pox— 2^ 

I Afch^iy and Th$PmmHa^ 
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might have swept right over Wales and crossed into Ireland in 
the Sixth Century. But in fact the great plains of Ireland 
were only reached by the English of the Twelfth Century, 
marshalled under the feudal banner of Strongbow ; the mountains 
of Wales and the Pennines had impeded the first rush of the Saxon 
immigrants. Much the same thing must have happened long 
before in many unrecorded Celtic and Iberian invasions. History is 
governed by geography. If the mountain ranges had stood along 
the southern and eastern shores of England instead of standing far 
back to west and north, the tribal invasion of the island from the 
continent would have been so arduous a task that Britain would 
not have become the early receptade for so many different rac^ 
of vigorous barbarians. The physical formation of a country is\ 
the key to the history of its early settlement, especially in days 
before man had the mastery of nature which he now possesses. 
And so, owing to these geographic features of Britain, the 
same phenomena of tribal invasion were repeated again and again 
on the same general scheme. Again and again, how often we 
know not, from the early stone age till the Danish invasions, some 
race of warriors crossing from some part of what we now c^ ! 
France, Holland, Germany or Scandinavia, has settled on the 
nch lowlands of southern and eastern Britain, killed or subjected 
many of the older inhabitants, and driven the rest into the 
moimtains of the north and west or into the barren and remote 
peninsula of Cornwall. 


It is thus that we must account for the variety and the 
present location of the races that were mingled in Britain so 
lo^ ago CornwaU, Wales and the Highlands of Scotland am 
inhabited by the oldest stocks ; we call them, to-day, ‘ the 
Celtic fnnge of the island. But most of them are pre-Cdtic 

late comers into western 
Emope, WCTe tdl m^, fair or red-haired, who entered Britain 

TuHu?C^r ° Th ^ore the coming of 

miscall ‘ Celts 'are 

in tii iriand^ dark-haired people whose ancestors had been 
^he island thousands of years before the red Celt was ever 

to wmingdown,*shytrafficke»/ 

««ny oitterent races, not aU of them dark-haired.* Some 

^ MclwologUti MQ tiw * U«ditwrA«Mar’ 
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' Iberian * blood probably flows in the vdns of every tnodmi 
Englishman, more in the average Scot, most in the Welsh and 
Irish. The Iberians were no mere savages. Th^ raised them- 
sdves, during the long stone and bronze ages in Britain, from 
savagery onto the first steps of civilized life. At first hunters and 
users of flint, then shepherds also, they naturally learnt the uses 
to which xnan can turn the d(^, the sheep, the goat, the ox, the 
pig ; they adopted the use of metals ; they became the men of 
the bronze age skilled in weaving and in crafts of many kinds, 
including agriculture. If in earlier times the largest political 
unit consisted of a tribe of a few hundred souls, living in dread 
of wolves and bears, and of their nearest human neighbours, the 
Iberians acquired in some parts of the country a much higher 
political organization, designed gigantic earthworks like the 
Maiden Castle near Dorchester on a scientific military plan, 
and reared Stonehenge, no mean engineering feat. Although the 
earliest of them had come over in coracles or canoes, they learnt 
to build the ' long-ship ’ or low war-galley. 

Many of these improvements, especially a^culture, metal 
work and long-shipbuilding, were probably taught to the islanders 
by merchants from the distant South, or by continental tribes 
who had learnt from those merchants. The Levant was the 
cradle of European civilization. The inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
Egypt and Crete, in days before T)Te, Athens or Rome, evolved 
agriculture, metal-craft, shipbuilding and many other of the arts 
of life. Such Promethean secrets, starting on their journey 
from South and East, handed on from trader to trader and from 
tribe to tribe ever northward and westward across the for^ts 
of barbarous Europe, or travelling more quickly by merchant 
galleys round the Pillars of Hercules, reached at last those half 
fabulous ' tin islands ' in the mists and tides of the northern seas. 

The trade of Britain with the Levant, or rather of the Levant 
with Britain, is far older than the Celtic Conquest. . English jet 
found in Spain is believed to date from 2500 b.c. and Egyptian 
beads found in England from about 1300 b.c. So ^ly, p^haps 
.:mu<^ earlier, the Mediterranean traders had discovered the 
British islan<te with their wealth of pearb and gold, to-day long, 
exhausted, and their metals, not yet at an end. But if th^ 
ttmstem merchants have the credit of bringing civilization to 
Britam, the Iberian tribesmen had the wit to adapt their teaching. 

Either the traders, or else some conquermg brought 
from ov&tseas the first weapons of bronze that have been dhh’ 
covered in the island. But since copper and tin lx>ih lay neac 
the aiurface in differeatt parts of the island, particularly Coimvndl^ 
^ nativei ir&e iwon taught to smelt the turd together imd sb 
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make bronse for themsdlves. After tliat.t)ie aid of the loi^stone 
age was in sig^t ; it was only a matter of time before bronze, 
and iron after it, was lord of all Some of the islanders attained 
high technical skill in metal worldly, and indeed scane of t^ 
finest enamel work <m bronze that the world contains was pro* 
duced by these Iberian ancestors of ours. Many of the centres 
of this ancient dvilization — Stondienge perhaps— were placol on 
sites agriculturally poor, but once famous for the best flints m 
for surface gold, tin or copper, long since exhausted. 

Trade routes and trade connections grew up within the island 
itself between very distant tribes ; and there were ports trading 
with Ireland for gold, and others that shipped tin to the continent. 
Ancient trackways, running along bare downs and ridges, linked 
up the various centres of civihzation which were otherwise 
separated by wide morasses and long leagues of forest. The 
fortifications were placed chiefly on the high bare land cm the 
route of the trackways. They often ran along the edge of the 
chalk downs below the top of the tableland but above the marshy 
and tangled forest of the plain, like the track along the south 
edge of the North Downs, long afterwards called the ‘ Films' 
Way ’ to Canterbury, and still at places available to the pedestrian 
as it was four thousand and more years ago. 

So too, ages before the arrival of the Celt, the Icknield Way 
ran ^ong the chalk close under the ridge of the Chiltems, and was 
ouried on westward by the line of the downs south of Thames ; 
its object was to join up the fenland and ^ricultural civilization 
of East Anglia with the great downland civilization gathoed 
round the circles of Avebury and Stonehenge, where man was 
most thickly congregated, because there he was most free from 
the impediment of forest and of marsh. The forest, still impene* 
trable save by a few daring hunters, lay deep on both sides of 
the Icknield Way. Ideas and arts of vast import to tnan have 
been carried along its springy txirf by wayfareis tetening anxiously 
to the noises of the forest, to distinguish the howl of wolves, the 
growl of bears or the yet more dreaded voice of hostile tribesmen. 

j From the seventh to the third centuries before Christ, ^e 
I Celtic tribes, originally occupying North-western Gennany and 
|the Netherlands, were movk^ across Eun^ in many dimaent 
|directi(ms. In the first centuries afto* Christ the Teuton tribes 
f starting from homes rather further to the East, woe dest ined fie 
Imove over much the same ground in much tte same ; 

|but between the foUc-wanderings of Cdt and of Xeuton was to 
we interred the great event of the Reman petK^ratioa north' 
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See 

Map II., 

p.22, 

below* 


3*5 ».c. 


The Celts, in their earlier day, showed as much vigour in 
migration as any race that came after them. One great body 
settled in France and became an important element in the racial 
content of the Gaulish nation. A southern wing settl<^ in the 
valley of the Po, put an end to the Etruscan hegmony in Italy, 
and about 387 B.c. sacked Rome, when the geese were said to 
have saved the Capitol Others pushed into Spain, others i|tto 
the Balkans. During the same centuries a northern wingfof 
this great world movement overran our island and impo^ 
Celtic rule and language on its inhabitants. The Celtic invad^ 
of Britain came in successive tribal waves, kindred indeed blit 
mutually hostile and each with a dialect of its own. ErsO, 
Gaelic, and Welsh are still extant variations of the tongues whidt 
they and the Iberians evolved. Wave after wave of Celts, each 
entering Britain by the lowlands of south and east, slaughtered, 
subdued or chased aaoss the island not only the Iberians but 
such of their own kinsfolk as had preceded than ; many of the 
pursued, as on all occasions in Britain, found refime in the 
mountains to north and west.* 


At least two big waves of Celtic invasion can be distinguished { 
first the Gaels or Goidels, still found in Ireland and Sco tlan d, 
some of whom may have come over as early as 600 B.c. ; secondly 
tile Cymri and Biythons still found in Wales. Among the 
Brythonic pwples were the Belgae and other tribes whom Caesar 
found spread over Southern England ; they were closely related 
to the Gauls beyond the Channel These Britons seem to have 
been already settled in the island that is still calH by their 
name, at the time when Pytheas, the Greek traveller from 

ile ' to day 

The Crits who overran so much of Europe in the last six cen- 
to ^ Ch*t tall, lighl-hairedwairitJnSt 
nonwork, which was then replacing bronze, and in arts and crafts 
of their own, much admired by modem archarologists. Such 

orBritab? ® °!i Celtic invadew 

aristocracy cm Celts imposed themselves as an 

Sd^In throughout Britain and 

fSk what proportioo the 

f 1 Wood it is impossiae ^ 

W^es, Cornwall, Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland the 

at ^ 

pike the Anglo-Saxons after thf!Lin~.S?’ N.W. GemuBy. ii^ 

different cnltnieg and developed **“* aeqaiiid 

wying dates of their wossimh..^^* di^tt of accordiM^ the 
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plaque and cokmiing seem chi^y Iberian. The proportion 
of Celtic to Iberian blood is voy small in the monntams. 
How far it was the same in the ridtw eastern portions of Britain 
at the time of Roman and Saxon invasions, there is no means 
of determining. It is equally impossible to teow what form the 
Celtic conquerors gave to titeii economic and social relations 
with the conquered Iberians. In Wales there long remained 
traces, which some archamlogists at least thought they detected, 
of a system by which certain hamlets were left to the conqu^ed 
and others reserved for the conquerors, the former papng a 
heavier tribute. But it would be rash to conclude that su^ a 
system was universal in the island. Slavery or serfdom may 
have been commoner in the east. 

The Celts, like the Iberians before them, remained tribesmen 
or clansmen, bound together by legal and sentimental ties of 
kiivship as the moral basis of society. Unlike the Saxons after 
them, they developed no strictly territorial, still less any feu(M 
organization. A thousand years after England had been sub* 
jected to Saxon conquest, Wales, Ireland and the Scottish High* 
lands were in different degrees still governed by the tribal rules 
of life. And we may be sure that in the palmy day of Celtic 
lordship in the British Isles, the Kings ime trib^ chiefs, rather 
than territorial or feudal monarchs. Justice was the justice of 
the dan, which punished and protected its members, exacting 
on their behalf from other clans either vengeance, or dse 
payment in reparation for injuries done. The Celtic tribes, 
when the Romans came over, were perpetually at war whh 
one another, but they formed large accretions, each tribe bring 
spread over a considerable area, often equal to several modoo 
counties. 

Agriculture continued to progress slowly in the iron age undw 
the Celts, as in the bronze under the Iberians. Wheat was 
grown in tire south, oats further north— as to*day. The Cdt 
loved to cheer or fuddle his brain with mead— grain fermenti^ 
with honey. But the acreage under plough was small, tax ^ 
forests remained unfelled, and those river valleys, like Thames 
and Trent, where drainage was a necessary prriude to 
habitation, remained marshy and sparsely pe(q)led. 

Hrids of swne wandering by thousands through the 
oak forests were a feature of Saxon and Norman times ami nmSf 
have been no less a feature of Celtic and pre*Critic economy. 
^ in various forms is still favourite feedir^ in 
m primitive times it was the staff of life not onl^ in ' 

to Sritato, ISheep and okea ymt perhaps tlto 
Bocumuiated wealth and the chief means of baiter. Ihw wi 
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CELTIC ‘TREVS' AND AGRICULTURE 


were bred to drag the war chariots of the Celtic chiefs to battle, 
but the plough was drawn by oxen. 

Taking the Celtic island as a whole, agriculture was not the 
pre>occupation it became in Saxon and mediseval times. Hunting, 
fishing, herding, weaving, bee-keeping, metal work, carpentry, 
and, above all, fighting occupied most of the time and thought 
of a small population scattered wide ov«r a land not yet drained 
and deforested. The ' trevs ’ or hamlets of the Celtic famiBes 
consisted of light structures of timber, wattles, or mud, oaJiy 
and frequently destroyed in tribal wars. In the West, at leMt, 
the population readily moved the site of its ' trevs ' to get frd * 
pasture and hunting ground, as the Welsh continued to do unt 
late in the Middle Ages. 

‘ Such agriculture as there was,’ says Vinogradoff, * did not 
make people strike deep roots into the soil.' This verdict, 
though certainly true of the West and of the Midlands, which 
the Celts left sparsely peopled and still under forest, is hardly 
applicable, perhaps, to certain wheat-growing districts in the 
South and East. Yet even in those regions it is by no means 
proved that the Celts ever adopted the open-field system of 
communal village agriculture and the large nucleated township 
which was estabUshed by the Anglo-Saxons when they, in their 
tiOT, occupied these corn-growing districts. In most parts of 
the islMd, at any rate, the tendency of the Celt was to scatter 
oyer the countryside in small family groups, continually sub- 
dividing, each group with its own ‘ trev ’ standing in the ^ddle 
of Its enclosed land, with the waste beyond.» 

The most advanced regions of the Celtic civilization in Britain 
kyin the South and South-East. Therewerethe best grainlands, 
w downs, the iron mines and forges of the 

Channel ports and shipping (though London 
nothing), the easiest communications with 

TWh^f overseas. 

Though there was no town-hfe proper in the whole island the 
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of fhm had even for a few yeats acknowledged a King of the 
continental Belgse as their suzerain. When, ther^ore, they 
learnt that the Romans were marching to subdue the nmr^ 
Gallic tribes, the Britons sent over ships and men who foi^ht 
against Desar both by sea and land. It was one of the causes 
of his invasion of Britain. 

Of Iberian and Celtic religion we know next to nothing save 
what little can be deduced from the fairy folk-lore of Celts in 
Christian times. Local gods and goddesses haunted particular 
springs, caves, mountains, forests and other natural objects, and 
easily ^ame the local fairies and water-spirits of later times. 
The most detailed account of the old Cdtic religion by a con- 
temporary was written by Julios Csesar. His imagination was 
stirred by the power of the organized caste of priests — the Druids 
— ^strong in Gaul and strongest in Britain ; they had all education 
in their hands, they administered justice in the courts, and 
placed recalcitrant laymen under interdict. ' Persons thus ex- 
communicated,’ writes Csesar, ‘ are held impious and accursed; 
men will not meet or speak with them,’ The power of the priest- 
hood was distasteful to the Roman patrician, for Rome had not 
yet bowed her neck to the hierarchies from the East. * All the 
Gauls,' he observes, ' are as a nation much given to superstition, 
and, therefore, persons afflicted by severe illness or involved in 
wars and danger either make human sacrifices or vow to do so, 
and use the Druids as their ministers in these ceremonies.' ' The 
Germans,’ he adds, ' differ much from the Gauls in. these customs. 
For they have no Druids to preside over their religion.’ And 
if Csesar had known the Anglo-Saxons and the Norsemen he 
might have said the same of them. The paganism of the Celts 
in France and Britain was a religion of fear and priestcraft as 
compared to the paganism of those other bsurbarian races destined 
to wrest from them the supremacy of the idand.^ 
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Celtic custom was probably one reason why the We^ of £tt|dA»d has alwaM 
been, from very early times, a land of ehcloM hdds and sn^ haihl^. Bat 
much must also be allowed for the nature of the soil. For even the Kiordic i|i^ 
yadm did not estatdish the open-field system and the large nucleated towaslU^ 
in districts not suited to agriculture on the large scale— ^not for i^iitanee untie 

^ Cambridge Medimtd Hktary.^ VcJ* II, Chap. XV^ 
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moors of the North, or in the fruit gardens of Kent, or in districts that remained 
largely woodland. But the Saxons did establish the open-field and the large 
nucleated township in most of the East and Midlands. The question is-*had 
the Celts the open-field system and the nucleated village in those eastern corn- 
lands, afterwards taken over by the Saxons ? Seebohm thought that t|iey had, 
and Vinogradofi that they had not. There is no certain evidence. * Air photo- 
mphy ' of areas in Wiltshire and Hampshire produces results said to be un- 
mvourable to Seebohm* s hypothesis, and to indicate Celtic methods of enclosure 
and agriculture which the Romans left unaltered but the Saxon conquerors 
supenraed. See 0. G. S. Crawford, Aif*Surv$y and Anhadogy, 


CHAPTER II 

Roman Britain 

See Map The Roman occupation intervened between the coming of the 
Celt and the coming of the Saxon, and delayed the latter for 
■ perhaps two hundred years. Celt, Saxon and Dane came over 
to slaughter or expel the inhabitants and settle in their place, 
but the Romans came to exploit and govern by right of superior 
civilization. In this they resembled the Europeans in Africa 
rather than the Pilgrim Fathers in America. Yet the natives 
of Britain were white men, capable of adopting Latin ways more 
fully than most Africans are capable of adopting the ways of 
Europe. Nor, on the other hand, had the Gauls and Britons 
an elaborate civilization of their own, like the inhabitants of 
the Greek and Oriental lands subject to the Roman sway. Ani 
therefore, once the Roman conquerors had glutted iJieir first 
rage for plunder, their main effort was to induce their Western 
subjects to assimilate Latin life in all its aspects. Their success 
with the Gauls was permanent, and became the starting point 
of modem European history. But in Britain, after a great 
initial success, they had complete ultimate failure. ' From the 
Romans who once ruled Britain,’ wrote Haverfield, the great 
student of the archaeology of the occupation, ‘ we Britons have 
inherited practically nothing.’ 

In the end the Romans left bdiind them here just three tilings 
of value : the first of these would have amused or tiiocked Caesar, 
Agricola and Hadrian, for it was Welsh Christianity ; the second 
was the Romw roads ; the third, a by-product of the second, 
was the traditional importaince of certain new city sites, ^ecially 
■ that of London. But the Latin life of tiie cities, the villas, 
the arts the language and the political organization of Rome 
vamshw like a dream. The greatest fact in the early history 
of the itiand is a negative fact — that the Romans <hd not succeed 
in permanently Latinizing Britain as they Latinized France. 
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Julius Caesar won his place in the history of the world by 
a double achievement~-the political renovation of the Roman 
Empire and its extension into northern Europe. He planted 
the power of the Mediterranean peoples broad and firm on the 
north side of the Alps, making Gaul a Latin country for ever. 
And he showed how the outworn machinery of the ancient 
world could be reconstructed on new principles, by converting 
the provindal-minded Roman Republic, tossed about between a 
selfish aristocracy and a debased dty mob, into a disdplined 
and catholic-minded Empire of the Civilized World, at once 
popular and despotic. Vilien his successors had rebuilt the 
Roman State on these lines, its life was renewed for another five 
hundred years in the West, and another fifteen hundred in the 
Near East. The Caesarean Empire became the link between the 
ancient and modem world. It secured that enough of the in- 
fluence of Greece and Rome should survive to give some degree 
of common culture to the races composing the future Europe. 
It became the au-ena for the propagation of Christiaiuty, which 
travelled to the foxir comers of dvilization by the roads built 
and guarded by the Roman soldiers. 

In order of time, Caesar's work in Gaul wais the prelude to 
his work for the Empire as a whole. And the subjugation of Gaul 
was only hadf accomplished when he found himself one day gauang 
across the Dover Straits. He surveyed the white cliffs like 
Napoleon, but with other thoughts in his head: for there was 
nothing to impede a visit to the islamd and nothing to prevent 
his safe return ; the only question was whether it wais worth 
his while to make the voyage, with more important work on 
hand. 

His decision to invade Britaun was not taken in the hope 
of setting up a Roman administration on the spot. He had 
ndther the time nor the men to spare for that ; his military 
position in Gaul, his political prospects in Italy were too pre- 
carious, for the rulers of the Republic loved him as little as 
the Senators of Carthage had loved Hannibal. But as leada: of 
the opposition party, playing to the gallery in Rome, he had need 
of showy exploits ; and he had need of tribute and slaves to 
enrich his partisans, pay his soldiers and fill his war-chest. An 
invasion of Britain might answer aU these requirements^ Besides, 
the tribes of North Gaul and South Britain were so closely 
allied that Gaul would be more submissive if its ndghbour 
were constrained to pay tribute and to fear the mighty i»|ne of 
Rome. At least some first-hand knowledge of the politics and 
geography of the island was necessary for the would-be governors 
of Gaul.. 
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CiESAR IN BRITAIN 


As a military undertaking his first expedition was a failtffe. 
He took too small a force, and scarcely moved ten miles inland 
from the Dover Straits. In the next year’s invasion on a larger 
scale, he won several battles, forded the Thames in the face 
of the enemy, and penetrated into the Hertfordshire territories 
of Cassivelaunus, King of the Catuvellauni. That tribe was 
dominant in southern Britain, and the jealousies caused by its 
hegemony turned some of its rivals and subjects into allied of 
the Roman invader, both in the time of Julius and a hundred 
years later during the Claudian conquest. But many of ithe 
Britons, including the men of Kent, put up a stout fight against 
Caesar, and though their undisciplined infantry were useltes 
against the ‘legion's ordered line,’ the yellow-haired, athletic 
aristocracy of the Celts in their scythed chariots clattered down 
the war-ways of the battle like heroes of Homer, in a manner 
disconcerting even to the veterans of the Tenth. The chariot, 
however, had seen its day as a method of warfare ; it had already 
been aband.oned in Celtic Gaul as well as in the Hellenized East, 
and the British chiefs would have been more truly formidable if 
they had taught themselves to fight as cavalry. But the ^lanri 
never had the luck to be defended by an aristocracy trained to 
fight from the saddle, until the Norman conquest acclimatized 
the mediaeval knight. 

The expedition of 54 b.c., though not a failure like that of 
the year before w^ no great success. As Cicero complained 
to ms cromes, the famous British gold was secured in verv in- 
adequate quantities; the slaves were too ignorant to fetch 
fmcy pnces m the market, and there had been neither the time 
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The hundred most important years in the history the tirwid 
vnxe not wholly a blanh even in Britain. 'While Julius was being 
murdered and avenged, while the loves of Antony and Cleopatra 
were raising the question of the relations of East and West 
inside the Roman world, while Augustus was cannily constructing 
the Empire, while Christ was preaching and while Paul vras 
being converted, far in the north Roman traders and colonists, 
working from the base of the Latinized province of Card, were 
establishing settlements in the interior of Britain and gaining 
influence at the courts of its tribal Kings. 

Shakespeare's Cymbeline, unUke his Lear, was no myth. 
Frmn 5 to 40 a.i>. he reigned over the CatuveUauni, and so far 
increased their hegemony in the south of the island as to style 
himself on his silver coinage ‘ Rex Brittonum.' The use of file 
Roman language in his title is all of a piece with the good relations 
he cultivated with the Emperors Augustus and Tiboius. Just 
as Edward the Confessor prepared the way for the Norman 
Conquest by introducing Norman knights and clergy into England 
and making French fashionable at Court, so Cymbeline encouraged 
Roman traders and craftsmen to colonize the towns of Britain, 
and familiarized the leading tribesmen with the Latin language 
and civilization. Cymbeline moved his capital from 'Verula- 
mium^ near St. Albans to Camulodunum (Colchester) in the 
territory of the subjugated Trinovantes, whence his mint poured 
out gold coinage of the Roman type in great profusion. 

To his rdgn, perhaps, belongs the origin of London as a dty. 
Finds have been made in the river bed which suggest that the 
first edition of London Bridge may have been erected in timber 
before the Roman Conquest but during the age of Roman in- 
fluence. It was p^haps during this tranritional period that 
London began to exist at the bridge-head on the northern shore. 
There was certainly a place of some kind known as London at 
the time of the invasicn under Claudius. 

In any case the city that was to play so great a ^art first in 
English and then in world history, attaint its original important 
under tlie Roman rule. The name of London is ^tic, but it 
was not a great centre of Iberian or of Cdtic dviUzation : in 
C«sar’s time and long afterwards, Middlesex was a forest, and 
much of future London a marsh.* But a bluff of hard ground 

* It it mr tmml ottetioe to nw modern piMt-bnmM u convcyiim mmw 
to Uw Mtdm. But * Voniitaiiam ' cuuiot bo rendend * St Atbum* wthont 
imidyiikf u tdottUty of Uto trideb it r«ti»rktUy not the cane. 

,* 11m aodmv Itveit d lAAdoB tttmtt lU) hon five to twtaty feet nbovt ^ 
Loftd o n city for vwitet). Towalev^nrealwmiiiint. I^Kdiofnodtm. 
Loodoa Wat once a t trt mn or IdM. On dw diffii^ ptbUmat oC iooden 
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aSonled a good bridge-head where roads from the Kentish 
ports could cross the river and spread out again thence on their 
journeys northward and westward over the island. It was aU» 
the best landing-place for continental commerce coming up 
the estuary of the Thames. The bridge and port coincide in 
situation, and their geographic coincidence made the greatness 
of London. 

The Romans, after they had conquered the island, made the 
fortune of London Bridge by concentrating upon it one*!^f of 
their great roads, from both north and south. And they ipade 
the fortune of London port by creating an extensive commerce 
with the Continent, which found in the long-neglected Thames the 
best means of entry. London was the point at which goods 
from Europe could be unshipped well inside the land, and sent 
to its most distant parts by roads planned not for the local 
needs of tribes but for the imperial needs of the province. 
The principal exports of Roman Britain, with which she pur- 
chased the luxuries of the world, were tin, skins, slaves, pearls and 
sometimes grain. 

London became larger and richer under the Romans than ^e 
ever was again after their departure, until near the Norman 
Conqu^t. The Roman walls enclosed an area corresponding 
very clo^y to the walls of the City in mediaeval tiroes, which 
were in fact only the Roman walls restored. In 
l^ndon was a conunercial, not a governmental cent 
she ranked lower in the Roman hierarchy than 
and less important towns. 


both periods 
m. Officially 
much smaller 


It was under the Emperor Claudius, a century after Cftsar’s 
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The Midlands, from Bndcs to Warwickshiiie, we» still forest land^ 
too thinly peopled to re^t. It was only when the legionaries 
found themselves on the edge of the Welsh mountains and the 
northmi moors that the Romans, like every other successful 
invader of Britain, began to meet with serious difficulties. In 
6o A.D. they were still struggling with the first stages of the 
Welsh problem ; after coasting round the ed^e of the Snowdon 
massif, the legionaries were engaged, on the low-l>ing island of 
Anglesey, in the slaughter of the Druids and their fanatical 
followers, when news reached them that a great rdsellion had 
broken out in their rear. 

The rising of Boadicea is the exception that proves the rule 
of the easy submission of East and South to Roman influence. 
It was due to the exceptionally gross misconduct of the first 
exploiters of the conquest, who treated the Iceni and Trinovantes, 
by no means altogether unfriendly to Rome, much as the worser 
type of Englishman treated Bengal after Plassey, before the 
proper organization of the British raj had been undertaken by 
Clive and Hastings. The anger of the Iceni against wholesale 
confiscation and plunder was given dramatic intensity by the 
personal outrages inflicted on their Queen Boadicea and horfamily. 
The Celtic * fury was roused against Rome and the Romaniring 
Britons congregated in Colchester, Verulamiiun and Londrni, 
where the patriots put many thousands of men and women to 
death with savage tortures and mutilations. The great number 
of th^ victims, although the traditional 70,000 be an exaggerated 
estimate, confirms other evidence that the Latinization of these 
cities had been in process before the conquest of seventeen short 
years back. 

Returning from Anglesey by forced marches, the le^muuries, 
as so often l^fore, broke in a great battle the undiscip^ed and 
short-lived ardour of the Celtic onset. The late massacre was 
avenged with frightful severity on the Iceni of Norfolk, whose 
land did not recover for generations from the distructimi then 
wrought. Boadicea took poison. The Roman system was re- 
established in south and east Britain, and ere long was mariced 
with more justice towards the natives. The towns which the Iceni 
had destroyed were soon more flourishing than ever, especially 
London, growing yearly as the centre of a new system of North 
European xxnnmerce. The leading Britons of the rismg genera- 
tion, abandcaflng the habits of free warriors, wore the toga with 


* He aeefof t h I qm tha word * (kltie’ in itt omat popular mam te denote 
the ateixttne of Ceitto nnd older llwtiaa. Boadicea, with her goldee heht, 
waeo(tiwl>tnewiitocmc|rlBtlwstcicteraenae. Her reel name waa^ Boudieca.* 
and Teaapemi have htaiharleed tha wodd wim tiw maca 
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pride and learned to take delight in Roman manners, language 
and art. 


But there remained the problem of the North-West frontier. 
Until some effective system of military control had been es- 
tablished over the Welsh mountains and the northern moors, 
warlike tribes would be continually descending from those 
reservoirs of savagery to plunder the demilitarize inhaMtants 
of city and villa in the plains below. 

The Roman armies who for so many generations addi^sed 
themselves to this problem, were very different from the warrior 
swarms of Celt, Saxon and Dane, very different too from the 
feudal host of Norman times. A Roman army was a highly 
drilled, long-service force, held together under strict discipline all 
the year round and from year to year, accustomed, when not 
fighting, to fatigue duty in building roads, bridges and forts. 
Unlike the other invaders of Britain, the Romans did not achieve 
their conquests by indiscriminate slaughter and destruction, nor 
by ushering in a host of farmer immigrants, nor by the erection 
of private castles. Their method of conquest was to make 
military roads, planned on system for the whole island, to 
pant along them forts garrisoned by the regular troops H 
wS/?r legions were able, after a first checkf to do 

castle-building Norman 
J^ons only did after long centuries, namely, to subjugate and 
hold down the Welsh mountaineers. They iould not rWSm 
the mountains as they Romanized the eastern and soutliem plains 
nor plant cities at the foot of Snowdon and Plynlvmmon** But 
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the savage Brigantes refused to listen to the voice of the Roman 
charmer^ or to lay aside their native halats and warlike asj^- 
tions. Beyond them, in modem Scotland, lay the Caledonians, 
of Pictish and other race, partly Celtic ; they were no more 
submissive than the Brigantes, and were yet more formidable from 
the remoteness and the physical character of their territcay. 

It was not till a cmtury and a half had passed after the Claudian 
conquest that the Emperor Severus marked the final limit of 
thenorthemfrontier by renovating (210 a.d.) the wall that Hadrian 
had erected (123 a.d.) from Solway to the mouth of the Tyne. 
Several times the Romans had tried to conquer Scotland ; once 
under Tacitus' father-in-law Agricola, the great Govanor of 
Britain, with his victory at the ' Mons Graupius * somewhore on 
the edge of the Highlands (84 a.d.) ; once in the rdgn of Antoninus 
Pius (140 A.D.) ; and once again under Severus himself. Butthe 
Romans failed in Scotland as reputedly and hopelessly as the 
English Plantagenet Kings. Their failure was due not only to 
the frontal resistance of the Piets in their water-logged strati 
and inaccesable mountains and forests, but to the firequent 
rebellions of the Brigantes in the rear. Until they abandoned 
Caledonia, the Romans' line of communication was too long, 
being exposed to the likelihood of attack all the way from the 
Humber northwards. 

Some well-trenched camps and the ruins of Antoninus' turf 
wall from Forth to Clyde were all that the legions 1 ^ behind 
them in Scotland — except indeed a greater sense of cohesiem 
among the Pictish tribes, inspired by the common purpose of 
resisting and ruining the Roman Empire with all its ws^ and 
works. No attempt was made to add Irdand to the territory 
of the Cxsars. 

The area of true Roman occupation was therefore confined 
almost exactly to modem England and Wales.* But this area 
was itself divided into two sharply contrasted r^ors, the 
Latinixed South and East, the barbarian North and West. 

North of Humber and Trent, west of Severn and Exe, Cdto- 
Iberian tribalima survived in its more primitive form. This 

* Except, of coune^ that the wall of Hadrian and Several ran nioac tiM 
northern bank of the Tyne, initead of along the creiti of the Cheviot HiUai 
Imwemed by tiw wUd moon itretching away from the northern foot d the wid, 
Vinton ipink of it aa running through a wildertteM. In a lenee thia i* trae, 
hut the count of the vraU it accomp^ed on ihe south by the Tyaevall^. a 
aatural line of dvilizatioA where the modem town* and raihmy are found, 
m Cheviot tops, nnd indeed almost any other line seross NotUt Soiland, wonUl 
have bsen more dfhcttit for purposes of supply. The Romans, udius o^m^ 
tto wmi as their hhe, aoraMiUy held a few forts north of it, hot amrih d ; 

indeed,* says Haverftitd, ' w« may call Cheviot then (aaaoed 
hetween north and soath.* 
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moorland half of Britain, where nearly all the ganiscm spent 
nearly all its time, was indeed the chief area of military occu- 
pation, but it was nothing more. It was patrolled by some 
40,000 men, nearly a tenth of the total forces of the Empire. 
Their three bases were the great fortresses of York, Chestorand 
Caerleon, each the headquarters of a legion. In Wales, the 
Pennines, Cumberland and Northumbria, the mdl-clad infantry 
marched and countermarched along the roads they had made from 
mountain camp to mountain camp, through a sparse and satlage 
population, either hostile or indifferent to their passage. Devon 
and Cornwall were an isolated pocket of Celtic tribalism. It '^as 
in the fruitful plains of the South-East that the Latinized Brit^ 
were concentrated, in a peaceful and civilian land, where tie 
sight of a cohort on the march was a rarity, but where Roman 
cities and villas were plentiful and Roman civilization powerful 
in its attraction. 


Owing to this cultural distinction between the two geographic 
sections of the island, it happened that the districts destined 
to be overrun by the Saxon destroyer were the districts most 
given over to the Latin influences of city and villa life. On the 
other hand, Wales and Cornwall, Strathclyde and Lancashire, 
where alone independent Celtic life was destined to survive the 
coming of the Saxons, were precisely those districts wherein 
Celtic life had been least altered by the Roman occupation. 
This accident goes far to explain why Roman influence was 
permanent in no part of the island. 

But a second and more general reason can be given for Rome’s 
failure to Latinize Britain as she Latinized Gaul. Britain was 
too far from the Mediterranean. Southern France is itself a 
Mediterranean land. But the civilization of the Italian dty, the 
life of the forum and piazza, shivers when transplanted too far 
north. The ancient world was a Mediterranean civilization. It 
was the medisval world that first became truly European, by 
losing the Levant and North Africa and by winning Germany 
See Haps, for Christendom. In the ancient world, Britain was a distant and 
»3. isolated outpc»t; in the Middle Ages, it was much nearer to the 
of the Christian and feudal civilization. Therefore the 
Norman work in the island had more permanence than the 
.Not enough Italian or Mediterranean folk came to 
Celtic Bnton to change the character of its civilization except 

success of the Romans in the 

mi East was very re- 
markable, all the more remarkable since it proved so trwi^t.* 
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Tlie Mediterranean civilization, of which Rome had become 
the ar^^ missionary, was based on city life. In that respect it 
differed from the Celtic civilization which it conquered and from 
the Saxon and feudal civilization that was destined to succeed it. 
The Roman Empire had grown out of a city state ; it had annexed 
a number of other dty states in the Mediterranean, and had 
planted new cities among the tribes of Gaul. The true life of the 
Empire lay in the hundreds of walled towns, linked up by military 
roa^, that held together its otherwise unwieldy bulk. From 
each of these cities it strove to govern and transform the sur- 
rounding countryside. And so in south Britain the first thing 
the Romans did was to build cities. 

Besides London and the greater municipalities there were 
many lesser towns like Silchester, which the Romans planned 
out in their rectangular fashion, and in most cases protected 
with stone walls. In these towns even the common workmen 
talked Latin and were educated enough to read and write it, as 
we know from the words they scribbled for their amusement on 
tile and potsherd as they worked, which modern archaeologists 
have dug up and interpreted. It was a high civilization, much 
more elaborate than anything seen again for many centuries in 
England. But it was not a native product, sprung from the soil ; 
it was the life of the great cosmopolitan Empire oversea, of which 
the more progressive among the island tribes were content for a 
while to become a part. 

Beyond the city walls Roman civilization petered away by 
degrees, through regions of Romano-British ‘ villadom,’ into 
regions of mere Celtic tribalism. The countryside was sprinkled 
with smart Roman villas, built of stone in the Italian style, 
adorned with mosaics, frescoes and baths. Attached to each 
villa was an estate, worked by slaves, or by coloni who were boui^ 
to the soil and to its proprietor under rules as harsh as those 
which botmd the medisval villein. If there was not liberty 
there was peace. So real was the Pax Romana in the demilitarized 
districts of the South-East that these country-housai were not 
fortified or even protected by a moat, like the mediaeval castle 
and manor house. The only people trained to fight were the 
soldiers of the regular army : this was one reason why Romanized 
Britain fdl so easy a prey to the invader when men could no long^ 
count on the protection of the legions. 

soldiers were of Celtic, Teutonic or other northern orijf^n ; in peace tiiqe periiapt 
1000 to 1500 were paid ofi every year, but we do not know how many of them 
settled in the islaiM after they had served their time. Nor is there evidence 
of any exteihsive immifratimi of civilians, though enough traders must have 
come to teach the laiqiuage apd civilisation of the Empire to large sectidna of 
the natives. of fortign origin were ohh^y gathered is the towna. 
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ROMAN AND CELT 


In some of our southern counties, villas are constantly l^ ng 
unearthed ; in others they are seldom found. Celtic ‘ trevs * 
of the Roman period are occasionally dug up ; the ground-plan 
of the hamlet and the form of the cottage are native, but the in- 
habitants used pottery and utensils of the Roman type. Celtic 
arts and crafts had been largely displaced by the prestige of the 
‘Samian’ and other Italian wares, just as European models 
drive out the native arts of Asia and Africa to-day, not always 
to the true enrichment of the world. But there is no evidence 
what language or languages the rural Celts talked, nor how far 
if at all their land system and habits of life and agriculture bad 
been altered by contact with Rome. To resolve such questions 
we have little to go upon, and high authorities like Haverfield 
and Vinogradolf have held more or less divergent views. 

The area of agriculture and the area of land reclaimed from 
forest and fen were both extended in Roman times, at least in 
sme (hstricts, as for instance in Cambridgeshire. But even 
there the work was only begun ; and the Midlands from Bucks 
to Warwicfahire were still left in the main to the forest. The 

water-logged, contained no 
c^Mted line of important towns and villages as in later days. 
The Roman <hd something for deforesting and draining, but the 
y^man s wwk in these matters was left for the stalwart industry 
d Saxon and Daiush townships, extended over a thousand yca^ 
‘^‘Stncts which were already reclainfed f«r 

The government of Britain was far from being a rigid and 

^ For the Roman Empire, though aStf^ 

a nuhtaiy despotism standing on the socii b4is of ^av^v 

cities: Verulamium Colchester tj®" governing 
mercantile Undo” though York; 

official status. ® ‘^ese, bad le» 

answering to Uhic^t^af ^^ded up into cantoia. 
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som* Roman town not of mtmicipal rank. It was characteristic 
of Romans that instead of trying to stamp out native tribalima 
they used it as a means of government, while undenninirg its 
spirit by contact with their own more attractive civilizaticm. 
Every inducement was ofiered to the Celtic chief to become 
Roman in dress, language and heart ; on these conditions he 
could remain a Celtic chief in relation to his tribesmen, exeardsing 
his authority over them as a togaed Roman official. This poliqr, 
which might appear to an iron bureaucrat to be a dangerous 
concession to tribalism, became in fact the means of Romanizing 
the Celt with his own good will. The same cantonal system was 
established in Gaul ; but whereas the cantonal names and areas 
survived the Frankish conquest of Gaul, they disappeared in the 
more destructive Saxon invasion of Britain. 

Just as the Roman Empire, in crmtrast to some modem 
nationalist States, was easy-going in its dealings with radal 
custom in the annexed provinces, and merciless only when its 
political power was challenged — ^so in the sphere of rdigion, 
in contrast to the Christianity of the Dark and Middle Ages, 
the Empire put no shackles on philosophic speculation or on 
variety in religion, and struck otdy at those organizations like 
Druidism and the Christian Church which seemed to challenge 
its authority as a government. Wlien it persecuted it was not 
from religious but from political motives. But the persecutirm 
of the Christians was not for that reason any less odious or less 
disastrous in its results, for the intermittent attacks made on 
the early Church by the Empire must have greatly helped 
to engender the persecuting spirit which the Church hersdf 
showed the moment that she got the upper hand, and which 
continued for fdtwn hundred years to be the bane of Christen- 
dom. The persectttimi of Christians in Britain was probably 
on a snudl srade, for the Church there was on a small scale, but 
the story of St, Alban's martyrdom remains as the symbol 
the fact. 

'Where the Emigre detected no challenge to its authority, it 
embraced with open arms all local variations of polytheism, and 
attempted to identify the Celtic tribal ddties and local nature- 
spirits trith gods of its own Gneco-Roman pantheon— itsdf an 
amalgamation made on similar j^dples. Zeos-Ju|iiter 
not *a J^otts God,* and polythd^ in aU its various fpnau 
ntay almost be regarded as a tingle religion, whereas Judaism, 
Christianity and Uohamedanisin are mutually exriusive. Al- 
though the Druidical priesthood had bent suppressed as potiticrify 
dangerous, tibe natives ^ Britain continued freefy to wonl^ 
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their old deities, together with those of the Romans, while the 
polyglot army on the wall honoured all the gods of the far-flung 
Empire, but most of all the Roman gods, and strange Oriental 
cults like Mithraism. These latter had become important in 
the life of the Western Mediterranean, and undoubtedly pre- 
pared the way for the general acceptance of another m3^tic 
religion from the East. 

Constantine made Christianity the official creed of the Empire 
a hundred years before the withdrawal of the legions from Britain ; 
but even so the new cult does not seem to have spread rapidly 
in the most distant of the provinces, if we are to judge %om 
the small quantity of Christian remains unearthed in Rom^no- 
British sites. There was, however, enough of it to survive 
among the Welsh when every other Roman institution disappeared, 
because after the departure of the Roman generals and officials, 
the Christian missionaries, alone among the emissaries of civiliza- 
tion, did not desert the Britons in their day of trouble. 

Boors for Further Reading 

Haverfield, The Roman Occupation of Britain, revised by G. Macdonald, 1924, 
and Haverfield in Cambridge Mediaval History, I., Chapter XIII. R. G. CoUinjf- 
wood, Roman Britain ; Hume Brown, History of Scotland, Chapter I. Roman 
chapters of works of Oman, Cyril Fox, Vinogradoff, as above, p. 13 ; R. E. M. 
Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman Wales, 1925 ; CoUingwood and Myres, Roman 
Britain and the English SetUements {Oxford History of England, Vol. I.), 2936. 


CHAPTER III 

Beginning of the Nordic invasions. The Anglo-Saxon Conquest 

The settlement of the Nordic peoples in our island is the governing 
event of British history. The various irruptions of Anglo-Saxons 
and Jutes, of Danes and Norsemen form a single chapter ; it 
has its prelude in the first plundering raids of Saxon pirates on 
the coast of Roman Britain well before 300 A.D., and it ends 
abcmt 1020 when Canute completed the Scandinavian conquest 
of England by reconciling on equal terms the kindred races of 
^xon and Dane. Between these dates the racial character of 
me inhabitants of the country was fundamentally altered. It 
undergone slight continuous modification by the arrival 
of Norman, Flemish, Huguenot. Hebrew. Irish and other im- 
mi^Mts. But the racial basis was fixed by the time of Canute. 
JNordic invasions are more important than the Roman 

TKf*!,++ ’ even than the Norman Conquest. 

The attempt of the Romans to Latinize the Celtic civilization in 
ontam broke down because there were too few Romans. And 
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the attonpt of the Norman-French aristocracy and clergy to 
Gallicize England, though it had great and permanent conse- 
quences, was gradually abandoned in face of the facts of race, 
just as the attempt to Anglicize Ireland has recently been 
abandoned for the same cause. The Nordic conquest of England 
had larger nennanent results than anv of these conau^ts. bfiranfift 
ir'w^ seciir^' oif a geh'wal' displaMmehFof' Celtic Hy Nordic 
peoples in the richest agricultural districts of the island. The 
distinctive character of the modem English is Nordic tempered 
by Welsh, not Welsh tempered by Nordic. In Scotland the 
Celtic dement is radally stronger, but in Scotland also the 
Nordic language and character have prevailed. 

Objection may be taken to the word ‘ Nordic,' as to all terms 
invented in after times for historical purposes. But to give a 
just conception of British history, a single word must sometimes 
be employed to cover the German, the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Scandinavian races. And to use the word ' Teuton ’ or ‘ German ' 
for this purpose is to give an undue prominence to one part of 
the whole. The Teutons or Germans whom the Romans knew 
and feared under those names on the Rhine border and in Southern 
Europe, were indeed of the same great stock and culture as the 
Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians, and a common term must be 
employed for all three. But to employ for this purpose the word 
' Teuton ' or ' German ’ suggests to the mind a people with the 
characteristics of the landward tribes who were engaged in 
poshing down the barriers of the Roman Empire to south and 
west — ^the Franks who conquered and gave their name to Gaul ; 
the Goths, Vandals and Lombards who broke into Spain, the 
Balkans, Africa and Italy ; and the Germans who remained in 
the fatherland. But the Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians, 
with whom our story is concerned, were the north-eastern and 
seafaring branches of this great family, with definite attributes of 
their own. Therefore to call the family as a whole by the name 
of Teutons or Germans is misleading in its suggestions when we 
are speaking of the conquest of Britain. 

The * Nordic ' race, then, had certain distinctive features 
which gave a family likeness to the innumerable and widely 
scattered tribes of Scandinavians, Anglo-Saxons, Franks and 
Teutons, who ranged, conquering and colonizing, from Ireland 
to Constantinople, from Greenland to the Desert of Sahara. 

They had all originally come from the shores of the Baltic, 
though the ancestors of Franks, Goths and Vandals had wandered 
off west and south long before, in the course of the last millennium 
before Christ. All the kinsmen had mudi in common : allied 
langtu^ ; |he religion of Thor and Woden after which most of 
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the Engli^ and some of the Gennan days of the week are called ; 
a body of epic poetry celebrating common racial heroes, like 
Sigurd or Siegfried known from Iceland to Bavaria, and Beowulf 
who does in Denmark and Scandinavia deeds sung in an English 
poem; a common art for decorating weapons, jewellery and 
objects in daily use, with patterns of great beauty and richness, 
quite distinct from Graeco-Roman art and rather less distinct 
from Celtic ; and lastly, common customs of war and agriculture. 
Varying considerably according to local conditions. There 
was much therefore to connect German, Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian. But there is danger in the practice, once prevalent 
among historians, of applying to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
living on the North Sea and the Baltic in the Fifth Century, 
descriptions written by Caesar and Tacitus of the Gennan tribes 
on the Rhine four or five hundred years before. Modem archaeo- 
logy, armed with the spade, enables us to check this somewhat 
irrelevant literary evidence. 

The Anglo-Saxons settled the greater part of Britain from 
the Forth to the borders of Cornwall, and the Jutes settled 
Kent and the Isle of Wight. Some modem scholars thinV of 
the An^o-Saxons as being substantially one people, while others 
adhere to the distinction drawn by Bede between the Angles 
and the Saxons. In any case, at the time of their migration to 
Britain, Angles and Saxons were occupying parts of the coast of 
modem Denmark and Germany on both sides of the mouth of 
the Elbe, and the difference between them in language and 
^toms was slight. The Jutes were a smaller tribe, kindred but 
mstmct; they caine to Britain either directly from their old 
borne in Jutland, in northern Denmark, or, as some think, from 
their more recent settlements in Frisia and on the lower Rhine.^ 

Agriculture had been practised in the north-east of Europe 
ever smce the later stone age. Many of the Anglo-Saxon in- 
^ders of Bntam were farmers seeking richer ploughlands thaff 
me sandy dunes, heaths, marshes and forests of the north 
European shore But many of them were deep-sea fishermen 
^l-hunters md whalers, trained to hardihood in conflict with 

Se and the pirates then common in 

me Norm Se^ Themselves pirates and plunderers when on 

good-natme m dealings wim their own folk at 
home,^ as the fragments of their epic poetry testify Fierce 

accuSomS to Sow S 
chi^ with great fidelity on marauding expedittow ^ 
aU the coasts between Norway and Frisia. 

‘ See Now (i) at end of cbnpter. 
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Such were the migr^ory habits of these amphibious, restless 
folk in the first centuries ^ter Christ ; but we should not call 
them nomads, for wherever they settled they practised agriculture. 
The Anglo-Saxon form of government was autocratic King^p, 
exercised by some member of a royal family supposed to be 
descended from the gods, although such autocracy was limited 
by the custom of the tril^, by the temper of the armed tribes- 
men, and by the personal qualities of the King himself. There 
was very little that was slavish in the Anglo-Saxon warrior. 
But the idea that our ‘ Teutonic ’ forefathers when they first 
came to England were in any formal sense a democracy appears 
to be erroneous. There were many grades of rank, weal^ and 
freedom among them, and they were ruled by Kings. 

Pre-eminent among many lesser Kings who bore rule among 
our ancestors before their migration to England, was Offa, King 
of ' Angel,’ regarded by the best modem authorities as an his- 
torical character, though much poetry and legend accumulated 
round his name. He waged war on the shores of the river Eider, 
now in Schleswig, but then the southern boundary of the terri- 
tories of the Angles, against Teutonic tribes to the South. The 
fanciful may, by a somewhat forced construction, regard Offa's 
campaigns as the last war waged by the English against the 
Gennans 

Until a day more dark and drear. 

And a more memorable year. 

x'he Anglo-Saxons at the time of their coming to England 
had both Kingship and aristocracy. They were not ' farmer 
republicans.* The only possible basis for a primitive democracy 
is the strict tie of kinship and the bond of mutual aid to be 
rendered between all members of a wide clan, for unless he is 
so protected and supported the peasant falls into debt and thence 
into dependence or servitude. But even before the migration to 
Britain, tribalism was 3rielding to individualism, and kinship was 
being replaced by the personal relation of the warrior to his 
chief, which is the basis of aristocracy and feudalism. And this 
tendency was greatly increased when parts of the tribe migrated 
from the old continental home, under leaders who had engaged 
the personal service of warriors of different clans and stnnetinies 
of alien race. The English of England have always been singular 
for caring little about their cousins and ignoring their distant 
relatives : the v^ different practice of the Scot is partly due 
to the fact that he carries more Celtic blood in his veins.* 

* Chadwick, Orisin of EittHsh Pooplt, Chap. Xlt.i Fhilipotts, Kindnd and 
Clan, pp. ao5-*70- 
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The naval and military organization of a group of migratory 
Anglo-Saxons, bound for the mouth of Ouse, Trent or Thames, 
was based not so much on kinship, as on the discipline of a ship’s 
crew, and on the personal attacWent of professional warriors 
to the chief who had organized the expedition. The solid farmers 
of the tribe may follow afterwards, with the women and children, 
in case the raid leads to a successful land-settlement. But the 
spear-head of the invasion is the chief and his followers. He 
himself wears the boar-shaped helmet and shirt of ring-mail, 
and wields the jewel-hilted sword of his ancestors, the work of 
Wayland Smith ; he has presented a sword to the captain of 
each galley, and has given to every man in' his train a roimd 
wooden shield and a long spear with ashwood [diaft and iron head. 
He has fed them bountifully all winter with flesh, bread and strong 
drink at the ‘ ale-board ’ in his long timber hall, where they have 
praised him as their good lord, because like Beowulf he ‘ never 
slew his hearth-fellows in drunkenness.’ It is he who has under- 
taken to lead them this summer where good plunder and better 
lands are to be won by the shield-wall.^ 

Hengist, the Jute, the traditional conqueror of Kent, may 
or may not partake in his person of the mythical. But at least 
he stands as the type of these great, forgotten makers of history, 
the men who in pursuit of their own hearty lusts for gain and 
for adventure — 

Sharked up a list of lawless resolutes, 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 

That hath a stomach in’t, 

and with such help unwittingly founded England and all that has 
since come of England in the tide of time. The bones of these 
nameless chiefs are dug up to-day in ‘ early Anglo-Saxon grave- 
yards,’ l3dng between the rusted shield-boss and spear-head that 
expelled Rome from Britain and drove the Celt into the West. 

* The poem of Beowulf describes the chief as constantly giving; to his followers 
assembled round the ‘ ale-board,' not only spears, swords and shields but helmets 
and shirts or ' bymies ' of ring-mail — the ' hard war-net.’ But Beowulf was 
written in an age well after the Conquest of Britain when armour was becoming 
more plentiful ; also the poet would naturally tend to exaggerate the hero's 
wealth and munificence, like Homer describing the shield of Achilles or the hall 
of Alcinfius. The early Anglo-Saxon graveyards in England, of the actual 
period of the invasion, contain iron spear-heads and the iron bosses and handles 
of the round wooden shields ; swords less often ; helmets and byrnies practically 
never. Yet some of the invading chiefs must have worn helmets and byrnies, 
for these have been found in early treasure caches in the continental homes 

J ijs* e . ■ . — ■ ■ ^ 

the Anglo-Saxon is practical as well as pious 1 Their axes were small and not 
very important weapons. The big battle-axe of Harold and his guard at Hastings 
was of later Viking origin. 




I. Maiden Castle, Dorset. Iron Age fortification beneath which has 
been discovered a Neolithic causew^ay camp. 



2. Trethevy Quoit, Cornwall. 
Neolithic burial chamber. 
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Some of these great unknown ones must have had what we should 
now call ‘ genius ’ as ‘ men of action.’ For the true life story of 
a single one of them, telling why he and his men decided to cross 
the sea, where they landed, and in what manner they fought and 
wrought and thought — ^for that how gladly would we give whole 
libraries of later record ! 

But the past is inexorable in its silence. There are no 
authentic chronicles of the Saxon Conquest. The Britons in their 
refuge among the Welsh mountains relapsed into Celtic barbarism, 
and if the priest Gildas wrote for them a Book of Lamentations 
in Latin, it answers few of the purposes of history. The heathen 
Saxon invaders had indeed a Runic alphabet ; it would serve for 
a charm on a sword or a name on a stone, but it was not used to 
take down annals, or to transcribe the long-lost epics sung by 
the gleemen in hall, of which more than one must have told the 
deeds of some hero who came seeking Britain over deep water. 

The historian has two points of light, and even those are 
dim. He sees an orderly Romano-Celtic world late in the Fourth 
Century, beginning to fall into chaos. Two hundred years later 
he sees a Saxon-Celtic barbarism beginning to emerge confusedly 
into the renewed twilight of history, and he hears the marching 
chaunt of St. Augustine and his monks bringing back with them 
the Latin alphabet and the custom of written record. Between 
these points stretches a great darkness. The most important page 
in our national annals is a blank. The chief names of this missing 
period of history — Hengist, Vortigem, Cerdic, Arthur — ^may be 
those of real or of imaginary men. All that archaeology and 
history together cam do is to indicate — not the date, leaders, 
landings amd caunpaugns — but only the generad character of the 
warfare that destroyed Romam Britain and gave the land to the 
English.^ 

As eaurly ais the latter years of the Third Century, the Romans 
established a fleet specially chau'ged to defend the Gallic and 
British shores against the plundering raids of Saxon pirates. 
The Empire wais at the saune time being disturbed from within 

^ The most fundamental points are in dispute. High authorities difier as 
to whether the Hengist and Vortigern story is true ; whether Wessex was 
settled from the southern coast or from north of the Thames ; whether there was 
ever a Roman army of occupation in Britain again after the ^ withdrawal ' of 
407 : when and how London fell ; whether the invasion of the north of England 
was at all contemporaneous with that of the south. If anyone thinks that 1 
am too cautious in refusing cither to accept or deny so many well-known stories, 
let him read the last chapter of Haverfield's Roman Occupation of Britain^ 
entitled * Saxon England/ and the article by Ferdinand Lot at the beginning 
of M Ranges d*histoire offerts d M, Charles BRnont, 1913, besides the well-known 
passages of controversy by Sir Henry Howorth, W. H, Stevenson, Chadwick, 
A. F. Major, and Bury, Later Roman Empire, II. p. 201, etc. 
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THE 'SAXON SHORE' 


See Map 
facing 

p. I. 


by the wars of its own rival Emperors and armies. In this 
game the legions quartered in Britain often took a hand on behalf 
of their own chiefs. The most singular of these pretenders was 
Carausius, the warden against the Saxon raids, who from 286 to 
293 A.D. ruled the island as a sovereign and independent section 
of the Empire, safe behind its own navy. * Carausius has been 
called ' the first sea-King of Britain.’ After the reform of the 
Empire by Diocletian and Constantine a few years later, the 
reincorporated province of Roman Britain enjoyed a last golden 
age. An ofiScial known as ‘ the Count of the Saxon shore ’ 
defended the coast from the Wash to Portsmouth, by the aid of 
ten large fortresses, of which Richborough in Kent was the chief, 
and a considerable garrison withdrawn for this new purpose from 
the military regions of the north-west. Each of the ten fortresses 
commanded a port, whence a fleet could issue to fight the in- 
vaders at sea. By this provision the civilized lowlands were 
rendered secure from Saxon attack for another half century. 
More villas appear to have been built and occupied in the island 
from 300 to 350 A.D. than at any other period ; while British 
grain was sold on the Rhine and British cloth in the Levant. 
Whether or not these symptoms of prosperity imply that British 
society was in a less miserable economic condition than that into 
which the ' decurions ’ and ‘ coloni ’ of other provinces of the 
Empire had by this time fallen, we have no evidence. 

In the last half of the Fourth Century the downfall began. 
As the spade of the archfeologist gives proof, life and property 
then became insecure in the lowland area of Britain. Here and 
there villas were burnt or deserted, in the track of raiding bands 
of Piets and Bngantes from the North, or of the wild Irish 
tribesmen then known as ‘ Scots,’ who swarmed in through the 
unromamzed distnets of the West. These local catastrophes 

ZT the Empire 

S continent to serve 

m Brfram. As a consequence, a Celtic revival began slow at 
but vKible even before the final Saxon onmS d^mvS 
the centres of Utin infiuence in the island. The civil iid 
mdrtaiy connections with the Mediterranean became ew vTm 

Celts from 

once had £1!'”*°“' what SilchSter 

In the course of the first thirty or forty yean of the Fifth 
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Cmtury, though by what exact stages it is impossible to say, 
the Romanized Britons found themselves left to their own 
devices by an Empire that confessed itself unable any longer to 
help. It was only then that the Saxons became the diief in- 
strument in the destruction of Roman Britain, begun m the 
previous century by the Celtic barbarians of North and West. 
We do not know whether or with what success the Saxons had 
renewed their raids between 350 and 400, but it is clear that at 
the opening of the new century they came over with increasing 
numl^rs and boldness. The state of the island pulverized by 
Piets and Scots, the breakdown of the true Roman regime, the 
conduct of the defence by Christian missionaries of a practical 
turn like St. Germanus in the place of regular Roman generals, — 
such things must often have been the theme of excited debate in 
log-built halls of the Anglo-Saxon chiefs, after the return from 
each successful plundering expedition. Why, the pirate-farmers 
began to ask each other, as they quaffed the mead, Why should 
we take only what we can carry away ? In these favourable 
new conditions the idea was mooted of wholesale immigration 
to these warm well-watered lands, rich in grain-fields and in 
pasture and in oak forests swarming with deer and swine. 

As all evidence is wanting, we can only guess that the Sscxoa 
conquest was achieved by two distinct t5q)es of expedition. On 
the one hand, in view of the amount of fighting and destruction 
to be done, there must surely have been bands of warriors tm- 
encumbered by women and children, moving rapidly over the 
island by the rivers and roads, fighting the battles, storming the 
earth-work camps and stone-girt cities, burning the towns and 
villas, slaughtering and driving away the Romanized Britons, 
hurling back into the West the war-bands of rival barbarians 
from Caledonia and Ireland. But we must also picture to 
ourselves the shipping over of the families of the invaders, 
accompanied perhaps by the less war-like of the agricultural 
population, to take up new homes in the ground thus roui^t]^ 
cleared. 

For the Anglo-Saxon conquest, like the Danish settlemoit in 
Alfred’s day, had two aspects, and to omit either is to mis- 
understand the Nordic invasions of Britain. Like the Danes 
after them, the Anglo-Saxons were bloody-minded i»rates, 
rejoicing to destroy a higher civilization than their own, and 
at the same time Pilgrim Fathers, come to settle on the land 
and till it themselves, not as mere exploiters and slave mastm 
but as honest husbandmen. If they had not been barbarians 
they would not have destroyed Roman dviliiation ; if they bad 
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not been Pilgrim Fathers their race would not in the end have 
replaced it by something better. 

The rivers, deeper and more navigable than they are to-day, 
were the main routes by which the English first penetrated into 
the interior of the country henceforth to be called by their name.^ 
The undecked galleys of shallow draught, in which they had so 
daringly crossed the North Sea, could be rowed far upstream 
into the very heart of the country, and then left under a guard 
in some island among the marshes or behind a palisade of stakes 
hastily cut from the forest. The rest of the disembarked war- 
band could then march across Britain with fire and sword. Such, 
as we know, was the method of the Danish invaders in the tihie 
of Alfred, and such probably was the method of the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders before them. 

When once the Roman military system had collapsed, the 
Roman roads only served to hasten the pace of conquest and 
destruction. It was indeed by the side of rivers and not by the 
side of roads that the new race made its first settlements, as 
their earliest relics show, but the roads must greatly have as- 
sisted their wholesale conquest of the island.* One can see 
them, padding along the stone causeway, heavily laden with, 
plunder but lightly burdened with the panoply of war. Laughing' 
at their luck, they turn aside to sack a villa descried amid the 
trees. As the flames shoot up, the pampered cock pheasant, 
imported by the Roman to adorn his terraces, frightened now 
by the shouting of the barbarous seamen, scuttles ofi into the 
forest ; he will there become a wild bird of the chase, destined 
to play a great part in the social history of the island through 
many changing centuries. 

We can say of these Saxon warriors, as they emerge for the 
first time on the great stage of history, that they, like their 
descendants, are ' a warlike but not a military people.’ A spear 
and wooden shield apiece, with a few swords among them, here 
and there a helmet, and perhaps one mail shirt to every thousand 
men,* sufficed them to conquer the island. Yet the Latinized 
Britons should have been able to pit against them the disciplined 
infantry, the body-armour, the missile weapons and the cavalry 
of later Roman warfare. We do not in fact know whether the 

^ For this statement we have the direct archaeological evidence of the early 
Anglo Saxon graveyards, which are nearly all situated either on some navigable 
stream or on a tributary leading directly from it. See Thurlow Leeds, A rchaohgy 
of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements, pp. 17-19. 

* Mr. Thurlow Leeds {History, July 1925) argues that the primaeval Icknisld 
Way (see Map I., p.8, above), which had been kept in use under the Romans, 
helped to draw the invaders along from the ash to the upper Thames and so *ecl 
to the foundation of Wessex from the North-East. 

• See note, p. 32, above. 
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defenders fought principally in the Roman or in the revived 
Celtic fashion, when their half mythical King Arthur led them 
to battle against the ‘ heathen swarming o'er the Northern sea.’ 
But in whatever manner the Britons fought they were con- 
quered by foot soldiers without the discipline of the barracks. 
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energy and purpose. The defenders had the further advantage 
of formidable camps and steep earthworks crowned by stockades, 
very numerous all over Britain, besides the stone-walled Roman 
cities. But one by one all obstacles went down before the half- 
armed barbaric infantry landed from the long-ships. 

We noticed in the last chapter, as a peculiarity of the Roman 
system in its best days, that no class in the peaceful South and 
East of the island had been trained to self-defence. The magnate 
of the villa, unlike the feudal lord of later times, was not a 
fighting man ; he had no fighting train and no fortified mansion. 
Many of the cities indeed were defended by magnificent stone 
walls, but their citizens were not accustomed to war like a burgher 
militia in the Middle Ages. If the Roman world was more civil- 
ized than the mediaeval, it was proportionately more incapable 
of local self-help if anything happened to the central government 
and to the regular army. Indeed, the feudal system gradually 
arose out of the welter of barbarian invasions, precisely to remedy 
this vital defect in the social organism. 

The most recent historical theory of the Saxon Conquest is 
that the great work of destruction was accomplished, not by 
each small tribal band as it settled down in its own particular 
district, but by a ‘ host ' of many bands acting together under a 
united military command. We know that the Danish marauders 
in Alfred’s day were wont to sweep over the island in a composite 
‘ host ’ obeying for awhile a single leader. The Danish analogy, 
though suggestive, is not direct evidence as to the size of the 
Anglo-Saxon bands and their relation with each other. But 
Gildas, the vague and tearful British historian of these disasters, 
writing about 540 A.D., rather more than a hundred years after 
the serious beginning of the conquest, appears to believe that 
destruction advanced rapidly across the centre of the island till 
it touched the Western sea at some point, and that the invaders 
then withdrew to some extent from the West, leaving blank ruin 
behind. If this actually occurred in the middle and latter part 
of the Fifth Century, it would explain why the Roman cities 
and villas of the Midlands and the Middle West were destroyed 
long before the English invaders took up their permanent ab^e 
in those parts. Antiquarian research has proved that Bath, for 
instance, lay in ruins, its fashionable pools choked up with thickets 
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and inhabited by waterfowl, long before the Saxons settled 
there, and long before the date 577, which Ae doubtful authority 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle gives for the 'final capture of Bath. 
All this is easy to understand if there was a destructive rush of 
the invading ‘ host ’ across the island at an early date, followed by 
partial withdrawal. The Midlands, sparsely peopled in Roman 
times, may have been left for awhile as no-man's land, a belt of 
destruction already lost to Latin civilization and not yet re- 
clamed by Saxondom. According to this theory the fcngliA 
‘ host,' after its first great advance, retired from tlie West and 
dissolved into its component parts, of which each proceeded 
to found a Kingdom in the East of the island, and to busy 
itself with the work of land settlement, married life and 
farming. 

SuA then is the theory of the advance and retreat of the 
‘ hosV based on the Danish analogy, on the hysterical expressions 
of Gildas, and on the established fact of very widely spread 
destruction at an early date. The theory cannot be regard^ as 
either proved or (^proved. It enjoys more favour at present 
thm the older view enshrined in the classic pages of Green 
which was based on the much later traditions of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle 1 This theory ascribed the work of destruction, as 
well as that of reconstruction, to isolated English bands, each 
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constrained by famine, come in and surrender themsdives to be slaves 
for ever to the enemy. . . . Others wailing bitterly pass overseas. 

The destruction of the Roman cities and villas was wholesale 
and almost universal. The early Anglo-Saxons were not city 
dwellers. They had no mercantile instincts except for selling 
slaves overseas, and they lost their old sea habits when they 
had won themselves good farm Ismds in the interior. The most 
civilized of their desires was to settle in large rural ‘ town- 
ships ’ and to till the soil on the op>en-field system of village 
agriculture. That was to be the sound basis of the new English 
civilization. Directed by this instinct, they began at once to 
build for themselves log houses grouped round the log hall of 
the lord. Split trunks of forest timber, set vertically side by side, 
composed the walls, for timber was there in plenty and they 
were no slovens at work.* Such were the homes in which they 
had lived beyond the sea, and they preferred the familiar touch 
and smell of the walls of split oak to the nice villas and town 
houses, fitted with every modem convenience, which they might 
have occupied at their will as soon as they had buried the corpses 
of the late owners. 

We are told on the highest authority that ' no case is known 
where Saxons dwelt in a Roman villa.’ * Time and spade may 
reveal some such cases, but they are scarcely likely to be numerous. 
And as with the villas so with the cities ; the newcomers showed 
the same unwillingness to live or to let anyone else live within 
the ramparts of stone. In some cases indeed the sites had been 
rendered so important by natural advantages or by the con- 
vergence of imperishable Roman roads, that they could not 
permanently be deserted. Chester, Bath and Canterbury were 
reoccupied in the course of time ; it is uncertain whether London, 
Lincoln and York were ever completely abandoned or not, though 
it appears that they ceased for some generations to be of any 
size or consequence. The junction of Roman roads and river 
passages ensured the ultimate greatness of London, Cambridge 
and various other places as soon as civilization began to make 
any recovery at all. There at least time and barbarism a}uld 
not permanently obliterate the work of Rome. 

But Silchcster, Wroxeter, Verulamium and many other towns 
ceased for ever to be inhabited. St. Albans stands half a mile 
from the site of Verulamium, on the other side of the river ; It 
is as though the old site had been purposely avoided. VE[tas 

^ It was only as timber became rather more scarce, that houses b<^;aii to be 
built of * half timber/ — a wooden * framing * to be filled in with chshper material 
Baldwin Brown^ Arts in Earty England^ I,. 26; 11 ., S7'-4ae 

* See note (a) at end of chapter, p. 48* 
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and cities are constantly being dug up out of the ground, in places 
given over to tillage, pasture or moor. But for some centuries 
the Roman ruins must have stood, as f&miliar a sight as the 
roofless abbeys under the Stuart Kings, a useful stone quarry 
sometimes by day, but at night haunted in the imagination of 
the Saxon peasant by the angry ghosts of the races that his 
forefathers had destroyed. Fear lest the dead should rise 
shrouded in their togas, may have been one reason why 4o many 
sites were never reoccupied at all. 


In the course of the Sixth Century, after the first and most 
savage flood of destruction had ebbed, and while the western 
half of England still remained in Celtic hands, however bar- 
barously most of it may have been ravaged —a chain of separate 
but contiguous Anglo-Saxon kingdoms grew up, stretching from 
Northumbrian Bemicia to Wessex. For centuries they were 
shifting their frontiers like a kaleidoscope, but the names and 
positions of certain shires in south-east England, such as Essex, 
Sussex and Kent, recall some of these very ancient States. 

These early English Kingdoms were periodically at war with 
one another, and with the wild Welsh.^ The Welsh too were 
forwCT at one another’s throats. The Romano-Britons of the 
Arthunan period had often been betrayed by the feuds and 
wickedness of their chiefs, if we are to believe Gildas. As Roman 
mfluence disappeared and Celtic tribalism revived, the inter- 
tiibal warf^e characteristic of the Celtic temperament revived 
mthit, and according to Bede greatly assisted the Saxon Con- 

The first rpult of that conquest was indeed to destroy the 
c Roman province. Britain in the 
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South Wales and North Lancashire, where the Vikings in their 
long-ships turned the rear of the Welsh from the sea.^ 

In Wessex and Mercia, though the language was changed, there 
were many more Welsh left alive than in the older Saxon settle- 
ments further to the east. In Wessex, which by that time 
included Dorset and Somerset, we find the laws of the Saxon 
King Ine in 693 acknowledging the rights of a separate class 
called Welshmen, sometimes as holders of land and military 
servants of the crown. But even in Kent and East Anglia some 
racial elements of the former population must have been transA 
mitted through the women. It is not possible to suppose that\ 
the Jutish and Anglo-Saxon firstcomers would at once have\ 
brought over so many women of their own that they never \ 
mingled with the captive Welshwomen, the Andromaches of the ' 
conquered race. 

The whole question of the number of Welsh spared by the 
conquerors is indeed very uncertain. The traces of Celtic in the 
language that was spoken in Saxon England are negligible, being 
confined to about h^ a dozen words. That proves much against 
Welsh survival. But it does not prove everything, for Celtic Ireland 
speaks English to-day ; and if that be attributed to schools and 
the printing-press we must remember that the population of 
South-West Scotland, who were to a large extent Cdtic in blood, 
adopted the English language in the depth of the Middle Ages 
at a time when even the Scots were unlearned folk. 

Another strong argument against extensive Welsh survival 
is the Nordic character of the place names in England. Some 
of the natural features, indeed, seem to have kept a Saxon 
variant of their old names, — as ' coombe ' for valley, and Bredon 
and Avon for certain hills and streams. Some even of the 
early Anglo-Saxon names for districts, like Kent and perhaps 
‘ Lindsey,’ recall the Celtic past. But names of villages and 
homesteads are very seldom pre-Saxon, outside the regular 
Welsh areas ; and this fact is most significant of the complete- 
ness of the disturbance and resettlement effected by the Nordic 
conquerors. Yet even here we must be on our guard; an 
Anglo-Saxon termination may conceal a Celtic root, as in 

^ Such a case is the Lake district. Its place-names are chiefly Norse, 
occasionally Celtic, but never early Anglo-Saxon. Chiefly between 900 and 
1000, the Vikings came up the Solway and the estuaries of the Furness region, 
and thence settled the dales of Lakeland, being the first to clear and drain the 
valley bottoms and plant the still existing farms. The old Celtic tribes of the 
district had lived halfway up the fellside, on flat places of the moorland ; their 
traces are often found where no one would live to-day. They were not extermin- 
ated ; indeed, sheep on the fells used to be counted In Celtic numerals till quite 
modem times, so presumably the Norse fanners kept them as shepherd thralls. 
W. G. CoUingwood’s LaAs District History, 1925, 
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rrMm^ngton and Madmglty ; and pttrely Saxoii names like 
Walton, WaUington and Wsdworth, and the Norse Birkby, are 
believed to mean the home of the Wdsh or Britons. 

Unlike the German and Scandinavian, the English is a mixed 
race though mainly Nordic — whatever the exact proportion may 
be. The Celtic and pre-Celtic blood, which probably flows to 
some extent in the veins of everyone who to-day claims English 
parentage, may have influenced the English temper. On the 
other hand, the diflerence discernible between modem English 
and modem German or Scandinavian might also be accounted 
for by the long centuries of residence in the very peculiar climate 
of Britain, and in the social and political security of an island 
that was well defended against invasion after 1066. But we still 
like to dream that English poetry owes something to wild Celtic 
fancy wedded to the deep feeling and good sense of the Nordic 
races. Shakespeare came from a shire that was close to the old 
Severn valley borderland of Welsh and Saxon conflict. All such 
speculations -are fancy, in some indeterminate relation to fact. 

The Celt remained with diminished lustre, but the Roman 
passed away out of the stoiy of Britain. As has been said above, 
he left behind him three things as permanent legacies — the tra- 
ditional site of London, the Roman roads and Welsh Christianity, 

It is a moot point whether or not, during the fiercest time of the 
Saxon Conquest, London was ever completely abandoned. If, 
as is possible, it was at one time quite deserted, its re-establish- 
ment as a Saxon town on a more modest scale followed very soon, 
for by the time of Bede (700 A.D.) it was again spoken of as an 
important centre of commerce, as commerce was accounted in 
those barbarous times. We may fairly regard the Romans as 
the founders of London. The concentration of their road system 
at that point in the navigable Thames, made London’s com- 
mercial revival certain, for the Romans, when they left England, 
did not take their roads away with them. 

The importance of the Roman roads after their makers had 
gone, lay in this : no one made any more hard roads in the 
island until the turnpike movement of the Eighteenth Century. 
Throughout the Dark Ages and in early mediaeval times, these 
stone highways still traversed an island otherwise rdapsed to 
disunion and barbarism. The Roman roads greatly increased 
the speed of the Saixon, Dani^ and Normam Conquests, and aided, 
both in peace and in war, the slow work of Saxon and Norman 
Kinp in uniting England as one State amd making the English 
nation. Thanks to the Romam legacy, Britain had better national 
highways under the Saxon heptarchy than in Stuart times. 
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though m the later period there were more by-roads. The 
imperial stone causeways, often elevated some feet above the 
ground, ran from sea to sea, generally keeping the higher land, 
but where needful marching majestically over bog and through 
forest. If the bridges soon fell in from neglect, the paved fords 
remained. For centuries wild tribes who only knew the name of 
Caesar as a myth, trod his gigantic highways and gave th^ the 
fantastic names of Watling Street, Ermine Street and th^ Foss 
Way. Gradually the stones subsided and men were too careless 
and ignorant to replace them. Next, the road was used as a 
quarry, when the mediaeval Englishman, having somavhat 
exhausted his timber, began to build for himself dwelling-houses 
of stone. From driving roads they declined into pack-horse 
tracks, finally disappearing for the most part in moor or plough- 
land. Stretches of them have been repaired and modembed 
and the motor car now shoots along the path of the legions’ 
But other stretches.— and those the best beloved,— are reserved 
for the Briton or Saxon who still fares on foot ; they are to be 
traced as green lanes, starting up out of nowhere and ending in 
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tion when sudi qualities were becoming rare, stood in the gap 
whence the Roman soldier and governor were in retreat. In 
the day of trouble the Christian faith got a hold over the WeMi, 
whidi had not belonged to it as the official religion of later Roman 
rule in Britain. We shall see the same process repeated when 
the Saxons, newly Christianized, in their turn pass under the 
hammer of the heathen Danes and Norsemen. ' Give peace in 
our time, 0 Lord,' ' because there is none other that fighteth for 
us but only Thou, O God,' has a curious sound in the modem 
English liturgy ; it seems to speak of the Christian God as the 
only ally, but not a very formidable safeguard in a world all 
gone wrong. But to a Welshman dispossessed by the Saxons in 
the Fifth Century, or a Saxon dispossessed by the Danes in the 
Ninth, it would have appeared a very just statement of the case.^ 

In these circumstances, the W'el^ of the Fifth and Sixth 
Centuries came to regard Christianity as their distinguidiii^ 
mark which, together with their love of bardic music and poetry, 
enabled them still to feel superior to the Sa.\on savages who 
were exterminating them from the plains and confining them to 
the hills and moorlands of ' wild Wales.’ The old Welsh bard’s 
prophecy about the ancient races, once lords of Britain, thus 
describes their fate : — 

Their God they shall praise. 

Their language they ^all keep. 

Their land they shall lose except wild Wales. 

A similar development of Celtic Christianity took place in the 
ronote peninsula of \l'est Wales or Cornwall On its tin-bearing 
moorlands and beside its woody streams running down to coves 
of the rocks, a race of local saints unknown to the rest of Christen- 
dom lived their lives and left their names to the villages of 
CornwaU, memorials of those stirring times when British civili- 
zation perish^l and Briti^ Christianity found creative yigouT 
under the ribs of death. The lost history of the romantic age 
of Cornwall most have been largely maritime, for it was dosdy 
coimected widi the history and religion of ArmOTica on the Gallic 
shore opposite. Thither the Britons of the island fl«i firom the 
Saxon invader, in such numbers that Armorica of the Rmnanized 
Gauls became ‘ Brittany ' of the Celtic revival, nevor to bq 
fully absorbed in the life of Latin France, not even in the era ol 
the French Revolution when the * Bretons ' held out $0 fiercely 
against the great changes that the rest of France had cndained. 

*Kow ta* ward* tctiuai^ an is «acM t at a. -^osiibly aot eUbr iiS lis| 
the £hv«itUi 
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Notes at end of Chapter III. ’ 
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If we describe several centuries as feudal, tb«a feudalian will appear 
to us as a natural and even a necessary st^e in our history : that is to 
say, if we would have the England of the sixteenth century arise out 
of the England of the eighth without passing through a period of 
feudalism, we must suppose many immense and fundamental changes 
in the nature of man and his surroundings. If we use the term in this 
wide sense, then (the barbarian conquests being given usasan unalterable 
fact) feudalism means civilization, the separation of employment, the 
division of labour, the possibility of national defence, the possibility of 
art, science, literature and learned leisure ; the catiiedr^, the scrip- 
torium, the library are as truly the work of feudalism as the baronial 
castle. When, therefore, we speak, as we shall have to speak, of forces 
which make for the subjection of the peasantry to seignorial justice 
and which substitute the manor with its villeins for the free village, we 
riiall — so at least it seems to us — be speaking, not of abnormal forces, 
not of retrogression, not of disease, but in the main of normal and 
healthy growth. Far from us indeed is the cheerful optimism which 
refuses to sec that the process of civilization is often a cruel process ; 
but the England of the eleventh century is nearer to the England of the 
nineteenth than is the England of the seventh — nearer by just four 
hundred years. 

So Maitland wrote thirty years ago, and the chaptera of this 
book which endeavour to sketch the Anglo-Saxon and Nonnan 
periods must be to a large extent a comment on this 'deep 
speech * of his. Kingship, feudalism and ecclesiasticism grew 
together as harmonious parts of a general movement. King, 
thegn and Bishop, though often rivals, in the main fostered one 
another's power. All three were at once the exploiters and the 
saviours of an otherwise helpless society. The poiod during 
and after the Danish invasions will offer the best grotmd for 
describing the growth of feudalism and Kingship, the origins of 
which we have already noticed in the period of the Saxon Con- 
quest, In the present chapter, a>vering the years between that 
conquest and the coming of the Vikings, we must attempt the 
difficult task of appreciating the change of rdlgion as the first 
^eat step forward of the English people on the path of civilized 
life. 

The Christian conquest of the iriand was the return of Medit^ 
ranean civilization in a new form, and with a new message. At 
the Kentish ports, through which the legions had come and gmie, 
landed Augustine of Rome and Theodore of Tarsus; they 
estaUished h«e a hierarchy imitated from the officialdom of 
the defunct Rmnan Empire, and the EnglMi Kings in turn 
borrowed, from this new civil service of the Church, forms and 
polides fitted to the needs d the infant State. Christiiiiit|r 
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meant, also, the return of learning to the island, md Ae 
SJJng the barbarians of a political and legal cijnhaation b^n 
the arts of reading and writing in the practicable Latin alplmbet » 
Christianity spoke also of strange matters totaUy foreign to 
the Nordic mind, and in great part foreign to the mmd of anaent 
Rome: it taught charity, humility, self-disaplme, a concern 
about spiritual things, an active and uneasy conscience, an 
iSJSon the distinction between soul and body tp' the dis- 
paragement of the latter, a great fear and a great hope about 
the next life perpetually governing action in this one, the sub- 
mission of the freeman to the priest,— partly as being the wiser 
man of the two, partly from superstitious awe,— great stress on 
dogma and consequently, as a strange corollary to the religion 
of brotherhood, the novel religious duty of persecuting every 
heathen and every heretic. Like Kingship and feudalism, 
medijeval religion was not an unmixed blessing. But the play 
of these forces upon the old easy-going Nordic character pro- 
duced after a thousand years the Englishmen of Tudor times, 
and, without disrespect to our more distant ancestry, we may 
confess that they thought of more things in the Mermaid Tavern 
than in those Saxon mead-halls where Widsith, the minstrel, 
‘ his word-hoard unlocked,’ 

The worship of Odin and Thor, the religion common to 
primitive Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian, was pre-eminently a 
layman's religion, a warrior’s religion, a religion of high-hearted 
gentlemen not overburdened with brains or troubled about their 
OTO souls. Its grand old mjrthology inculcated or reflected the 
virtues of the race — manliness, generosity, loyalty in service and 
in friendship, and a certain rough honesty. The social standards 
of the modem English schoolboy come nearest to it, as the most 
elementary expression of the racial character. The Danes had 
a word for acts of cowardice, desertion or dishonourableness of any 
tod—' Hidings vark,’ — as distinct from the ordinary breaches 
of the law, and more terribly punished by public opinion. It was 
wo^ to be a ‘ niding ’ than a man-slayer. ‘The liar, too. is 
rather demised than honoured. The Nordic race would not 
to ve fo und its hero in Jacob or even in Odysseus of the many 
® smilarities between the society 

heroes of respectively. The favourite 

Heroes of the northern wamor world, like Njal of on the 


laws, chronicles and poein^^ One ** ^ 

and ornaments which the 

Christian custom StS ^^^J**^®*?* «««' desA Iwt wbkh 

are of much lesise” Sin the 1m^ 

evidence instead. Chnafaaa qwch. FortoaaWy, W* Jiav* iKiWir 
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eve of the coming thither of Christianity, are praised by their 
neighboors because they ' never lie.* 

At the time of the first contact of the Odin worshippers with 
Christianity, the sacrifice of daves and captives, common to all 
primitive reli^ons, had not completely died out on the continent, 
though there is no evidence of it in Saxon England. The sacrifice 
of cattle or horses was very common, accompanied by sacred 
feasting and drinking, which, in accordance with Pope Gregory’s 
advice, were converted into Church feasts and ' Church ales.’ 

The Nordic religion was not a religion of dread, or of magic 
formrilaries to propitiate hostile powers. Instead oi covering its 
temples with frescoes of the tortures of the danmed, it taught 
people not to be afraid of death. Its ideal was the fellow^p of 
the hero with the gods, not merely in feasting and victory, but 
in danger and defeat. For the gods, too. are in the hands of 
fate, and the Scandinavian vision of the twilight of the gods that 
was to end the world showed the heroes dying valiantly in the 
last hopeless fight against the forces of chaos— -loyal and fearless 
to the last. It is an incomplete but not an ignoble religion. It 
contains those elements of character which it was the special 
mission of the Nordic peoplee to add to modem civilization and 
to Christianity itself. 

But, when all is said, the old Saxon and Dani^ faith was a 
religion of barbarism with no elements in itself of further pro- 
gress, and the spontaneous conversion of its adherents to 
Christianity seemed a confession of this fact. The old religion 
was merely a traditional expression of racial character, not an 
outside force at work upon that character. It did little for 
learning or art. It did not preach humility, charity, or anything 
else that was difficult. It did not foster religious ardour in any 
form. And it was not intolerant ; no missionary is recorded to 
have suffered martyrdom while converting the Anglo-Saxcms. 
English heathenism had no defences, good or bad, against the 
Christian attack. Its scattered priesthood had no corporate 
consciousness, no privileged position. Coifi, the high priest of 
Odin in the Yorkshire r^on, when Paulinus first came preaching 
to Edwin of Northumbria, declared that he got nothing out of 
the service of his gods, not even the first place at the King’s 
court, and forthwith rode at the head of the people to overthrow 
the shrine of which he was the keeper. 

Bede also repmts another and nobler speech in favour of 
adopting Christianity, dehvered by one of King Edwin’s thegns 
at the same Witan ; 

The presmi life of inaa tqjon earth, 0 king, seems tome, in eani* 
paxison with tiutt time which is unknown to us, like to the swift 
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of a sparrow through the house wherein you sit at supper in Mdnter, 
with your Ealdormen and thegns, while the fire blazes in the midst and 
the hall is warmed, but the wintry storms of rain or snow we raging 
abroad. The sparrow, flying in at one door and inunediately out at 
another, whilst he is within, is safe from the wintp^ tempest ; but, after 
a short space of fair weather, he immediately vanities out of 3 rour sight, 
passing from winter into winter again. So this life of man appears 
for a little while, but of what is to follow or what went before we know 
nothing at all. If, therefore, this new doctrine tells us something more 
certain, it seems justly to deserve to be followed. 

The Christian missionaries had, indeed, an immense advantage 
in bringing a clear-cut cosmogony and definite doctrines about 
heaven and hell, how to attain the one and avoid the other. 
In contrast with these precise dogmas, the old religion only 
presented a vague and poetical version of popular superstitions 
about the next life. These are exemplified by the Icelandic story 
in Burnt Njal, where the newly slain warrior, Gimnar, is overheard 
by his son, Hogni, singing of his last fight from inside his burial 
cairn. 

Now those two, Skarphcditm and Hogni, were out of doors one 
evening by Gunnar’s cairn on the south side. The moon and stars were 
shining clear and bright, but every now and then the clouds drove over 
them. Then, all at once, they thought they saw the cairn standing 
open, and, lo ! Gunnar had turned himself in the cairn and looked at 
the moon. They thought they saw four lights burning in the cairn, 
and none of them threw a ^adow. They saw that Gunnar was merry, 
and he wore a joyful face. He sang a song, and so loud, that it might 
have been heard though they had been further off : 

He that lavished rings in largesse. 

When the fight’s red rain-drops fell. 

Bright of face, vdth heart-strings hardy, 

Hogni’s father met his fate ; 

Then his brow with helmet shrouding. 

Bearing battle-^eld, he spake, 

‘ I will die the prop of battle. 

Sooner die than yield an inch. 

Yes, sooner die than yield an inch.' 

After that the cairn was shut up again. 

It may be taken as the swan-song of that fine old heathen 
society, for a few years later the Christian missionaries came to 
Iceland, one of the last strongholds of Nordic heathendom, and 
the best men of the island, including Njal the truth-teller, 
promised them backing. 

Anglo-Saxon heathendom perished four hundred years before 
Scandinavian. From geographic causes England lay in the path 
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of Christian influence long before it reached Denmark, Norway or 
Iceland. The Engli^ Woden was overthrown in the Seventh 
Century by a vigorous encircling movement from North and 
South at once, the religion of Columba and Aidan coming from 
Scotland, the religion of Gregory and Augustine coming from 
Rome. It might, indeed, have been expected that the attack 
would be launched from the West, but the Welsh Christians still 
hated the Saxon intruder too much to try to save his soul. 

Nevertheless, the Welsh had indirectly assisted in the con- 
version of England, for St. Patrick was a Romanized Briton; 
Probably the lower Severn was the scene of his early home, 
whence raiding Scots of Ireland had carried him captive in the 
opening years of the Fifth Century. His subsequent conversion 
of Ireland (432-461) started Christianity on the long circuit by 
which it returned to Northern England. Columba carried it 
from Ireland to Western Scotland (563), and from Scotland it 
converted Northumbria through the mission of Aidan (635), a 
generation after the landing of Augustine in Kent (597). 

Thoi^ the Irish Christianity of Columba and Aidan became 
a rival to the Roman Christianity of Gregory and Augustine, 
Patrick had not intended to found a Church hostile to Rome. 
Bearing a Roman name, — Patricius, — ^he was a citizen of the old 
Empire, as proud of his Roman rights as St. Paul himself. He 
studied in Gaul, and held his commission thence from a Church 
which already regarded the Bishop of Rome as an important 
adviser on doubtful religious questions, though not as lord 
paramonnt. Patrick, though not very learned himself, brought 
to Ireland the inestimable gift of the Latin language of which 
the Celtic genius soon made such good scholarly use in profane 
as well as sacred letters. He did not, like Cyril, the Apostle of 
the Slavs, set out to found a separate Christian civilization for 
the race he converted. He desired to make Ireland a part of 
Roman Christianity and civilization, at a moment when the 
Roman Empire in the West had scarcely yet breathed its last 
and was completely identified in the minds of men with the 
Christian religion. The acceptance of Christianity in Ireland, 
as later in England, was in part due to the admiration felt by 
the barbarians for the Empire even in its fall, and for all things 
appertaining to Rome, very much as Christianity is accepted by 
African tribes to-day as , representing Europe. 

Nevertheless, the Church which Patrick caused to triumph 
in Ireland developed after his death in a direction away from 
Roine. The fall of the Empire in the West, the extirpation of 
Latin institution^ in the neighbouring island of Britain, and the 
barbarian conquests 4 n France and Italy for awhile isolated 
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Ireland from Mediterranean influence, and gave opportunity 
for the rise of a native Celtic Church and civilization. The fact 
that the barbarian inroads did not reach Ireland till the coining 
of the Vikings in the Ninth Century, gave time for the eiiflores- 
cence of the artistic, imaginative and literary life of early Irish 
Christianity. 

But, though Irish Christianity flourished in the midrt of 
Irish society, it did not transmute it as Anglo-Saxon Chris tiani ty 
transmuted Anglo-Saxon society. The social structure in Ir^[wd 
offered no platform on which it was possible to erect a hierai^y 
of the Roman order, still less a parish system. Till the Vikmgs 
came there were no cities. Till Strongbow came there was 'no 
feucMsm. The Irish were organized in a number of hostile i^d 
warring tribes, each tribe held together by the tie of kinship and 
each governed by its chief, over whom the ‘ High King ’ at Tara 
was suzer^ rather than sovereign. Irish Christianity was 
perforce tribal. It was not parochial, nor in the Roman sense 
episcopal, though there was a plethora of insignificant Bishops 
mostly without sees. Its real life was monastic. The normal 
Irish monastery was connected with a single tribe, and acknow- 
ledged no ecclesiastical superior capable of controlling its Abbot. 

Celtic monasticism did not represent the conventual ideal 
of St. Benedict. It was a congregation of hermits planted in 
some remote spot, often on a rocky mountain or island Each 
hved m his own beehive hut of wattle, clay and turf ; but the 
huts had been coUected together for mutual intercourse and 
a fortified village or kraal, under the command of 
M Abbot. The monks had many-sided activities, for they were 
artists, warriort aad missionarias. SeX 
iwdual monk would sometimes go out into the world to preai* 
to compose tnbal feuds or lead tribal wars ; sometimes he^would 

Kould tZt --asteryTa^meTrmi 
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To this form of monasticism we owe not only the Book of Kells 
but the manuscript art of Lindisfame, wherein Celtic and Saxon 
native ornamentation were blended in perfect harmony with 
Christian traditions from southern lands. The Irish monks also 
revived a knowledge of classical secular literature, which had 
almost died out in Western Europe. While Pope Gregory the 
Great was reproving a Gallic Bishop for stud3dng Latin grammar 
and poetry, the Irish Christians were busy saving it for the world 
in their remote comer where the Papal censure was unheard. 
Thence they carried it to the England of Benedict Biscop and 
Bede, where it greatly fructified ; finally, in the days of Charle- 
magne, it was taken back across the sea by Alcuin to begin its 
reconquest of the illiterate continent. 

Scotland, England and Europe owe a great debt to the Iridi 
churchmen. Yet they did little to civilise and nothing to organize 
the people of their own island, whose tribalism continued as 
before. The merits and limitations of the Celtic Church were 
closely connected ; the breadth of freedom and individual choice 
implied a looseness of organization which left the Church little 
power when the first golden impulse had spent its force. 

Such was the Christianity which invaded heathen Scotland 
from Ulster. The most effective of these missions was that of 
5G3 under St. Columba, — warrior, statesman and hermit, — the 
greatest and most typicsil abbot of the Irish monastic ideal. On 
the small island of Iona off the West coast of Scotland he founded 
his cluster of beehive huts, whence the missionary monks swarmed 
over Northern Britain, and whither they returned periodically 
for repose, common counsel and solitary meditation. 

In Columba's day the future Scotland ^ was already divided 
between Saxon and Celt. The Saxon had established Umself in 
the south-eastern comer of the lowlands; this rich district, 
afterwards known as Lothian, was then the northern part of the 
Kingdom of Northumbria, which at its greatest extent stretched 
from the Humber to the Firth of Forth. King Edwin of North- 
umbria was fortifying his ' Edwin’s Burg ’ on the famous rock, 
as the northernmost stronghold of Saxondom in the island. AU 
the north and west, and most of the centre of the future Scot- 
land was stiU Cdtic ; yet it was destined in the long run to adojpt 
the Saxon tongue and civilization, peritaps without great racial 
ckange. The mstory of Scotland is largely the history of that 
process of AngUcizing the Celt. Had it not been for the early 

* The divieiaa between EngUad and Scothund, thou^ edninbiated in Komaa 
tunee, eec note, p, at above, wee in abrnrance during the Dark Agee. Saxon 
Northumbria overianpnl tl** Cheviot border «m the Eaet. and Celtic btrathdyde 
^^l^ad^oaZlM Wilt Scotland had even len pretension to internal unity 
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settlement of the Anglo>Saxons in the south-eastern lowlands, 
Scotland would have remained a Celtic and tribal country, and 
its future history and relations to England might have ^me 
more resemblance to the story of Ireland or of Wales. 

In the days of King Edwin, the Saxons of Northumbria were 
still hostile intruders in Scotland, constantly at war with the 
Celtic world in the upper Tweed as well as farther north. And 
the Celtic world was constantly at war within itself. Apart 
from the innumerable tribal divisions and feuds, there were three 
main Celtic races — the Piets of North Scotland and of Galloway, 
probably most of them Goidelic Celts ; the Britannic Celts of 
Strathclyde ; and the latest comers, the Scots, from Ireland, 
settled in Dalriada, modem Argyllshire. The Scots from oversea 
were destined to give their name but not their civilization to 
the whole land. The history of these early times, no less than the 
settlement of Protestant Ulster in James I’s reign and the Irish 
immigration into Clydeside in recent times, reminds us that the 
connection between West Scotland and North-East Ireland is 
a constant factor in history. 

Columba, himself an Irish Scot, gained great influence over 
his fellow Scots of Dalriada, and over the Piets of the North. 
The Britons of Strathclyde were more gradually brought under 
the influence of the new religion. At the opening of the Seventh 
Century the Christianity of Iona had a firm hold on many at 
least of the Chiefs and tribes of Celtic Scotland. But the Saxons 
of Northumbria still vacillated, according to the chances of 
battle or the personal beliefs of their Kings, between the worship 
of Woden and the Roman form of Christianity preached to them 
by Paulinus, one of Augustine’s men. Before describing the 
conversion of Northumbria by Scoto-Irish Christianity, we must 
turn our attention to Augustine's mission in southern England, 
the other wing of the Christian invasion of the island. 

Gregory the Great, the first of the great Popes, was the true 
founder of the mediaeval Papacy. In 590 he received into his 
charge the defenceless aund impoverished Biriiopric of Rome, 
surrounded by triumphant barbarians asnid the ruins of a fallen 
world. In a dozen years he had raused it up in the imagination 
of mankind as the heir to the defunct Empire of the West. 

The change of European leadership from lay to clerical hands 
was reflected in the personal story of Gregory's hfe. H avin^ be^n 
bis career as a weauthy Roman patrician, he emplojred ms high 
administrative talents as Prefect of the Gty for awhile. Tliefi he 
suddenly abandemed his social privileges and pollUcal duties to 
bve as a htonble monk on the CftUan HilL Promoted thence to 
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be Bishop of Rome, he exerted on behalf of the Church the genius 
of a Caesar and the organizing care of an Augustus. His letters 
of advice to the Churches of Western Europe on every religious, 
political and social interest of the day, were accepted not indnaj 
as having legal power but as having an unique moral authority. 
If the Papacy was, as Hobbes called it, ' no other than the ghost 
of the deceased Roman Empire, sitting crowned upon the grave 
thereof,' it was a living ghost and not a phantasm. the 

governing power of the Empire had perished in the West, a^ostly 
authority was welcomed by distant Kings, Bishops, monUb and 
peoples, as giving some hope of progress, concord and righteous 
impartiality in a world of chaotic violence. This new conception 
of old Rome was about to take a strong hold of Anglo-Saxon 
England. 

Augustine was no more than the worthy instrument of 
Gregory the Great. The impulse for the conversion of the 
Angles into angels ' came from Gregory in person. And 
when Au^stine and his fellow-missioners turned in despair back 
from their dangerous journey, he sent them on again with 
admonition and encouragement. 

When Augustine landed in Thanet the Kingdom of Kent was 
evidently not unprepared to receive the gospel. It was the 
most civihzed of the English States and had the closest con- 
nwhons with Christian France. The wife of King EthelSrt 
of Kent was herself a Christian Frank. Owing to the aSa 
oMeep attachment to the pagan religion which we have noticed 
al»ve as characteristic of the Nordic world of th^ d^v S 
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Kent was Paulinus* conversion of the great King Edwin of S37. 
Northumbria, again through the agency of a Christian wife> As 
Edwin was r^ng from the Humber to the Forth, and had vassal 
Kings in other parts of the island, it seemed for a moment that 
England was already half won for Christ. 

But the missionaries had as yet no deep hold on opinion 
outside the Royal Court, and the fortunes of religion were fm 
a generation to come subject to the wager of battle, and to the 
whims or deaths of rival Princes. For thirty critical years 
Northumbria was fighting to preserve its supremacy in the island 
from the rising power of Mercia, and these political wars affected 
the issue between Christ and Woden. Woden was favoured by 
King Penda of Mercia, while the champions of the Cross were 
Kings Edwin and Oswald of Northumbria, who both lost thdr 
lives fighting against him. Yet the ultimate triumph of Mercia 
did not prevent the triumph of Christianity.* The struggle was 
not a war of religion. Penda did not persecute Christianity and 
passed no such laws against its practices as the Christians sub* 
sequently passed against the cult of Woden. ‘ King Penda,' 
writes Bede, ‘ did not forbid the preaching of the Word even 
among his people, the Mercians, if any were willing to hear it 
But, on the contrary, he hated and despised those whom he 
perceived to be without works of faith, when they had once 
received the faith of Christ. sa3dng that they were contemptible 
who scorned to obey their God, in whom they believed.’ 

Penda's allies against Northumbria were the Christian Welsh 
under their King Cadwallon, savage mountaineers who revenged 
the wrongs of their race on the Northumbrian Christians with a 
cruelty far exceeding that of the heathens of Mercia against 
their brother Saxons. Yet the fact that Penda sought Welsh 
aUies at all imphes that the barrier between the two races was 
becoimng less impenetrable. It was during this period that 
Mercia extended Saxon rule and Saxon colonization into the 
Magasaetas, the lands beyond Severn, subsequently bounded to Sw 
the West by King Ofia’s Dyke. Map v„ 

The political outcome of these wars was the decline of North* 

Umbria and the rise of Mercia. In the course of the Seventh 

1 S»p. ji. above. 

633 HeaUifietd. Pmda delMts and UHs Hdwin. 

634 H«ave&fivld. Oswald defeats and kills W elsh Cadwallon, ally of Panda. 

641 Masaidiidd. Panda defaats and klUs Oswald. 

"55 Oswald's brotbar, Oswy. defaats and kills Panda. 

039 Wttlfhere of Marcia Uirows off tba Korthumbrian voko, but Cbiistiaii. 
uasMerda. 

he ranwadMnd that Iforda gats less than jnstice done to its inqwb- 
UM power in tits history of Bade the Northnmbrian. and in the AnMo- 
!>axon Ottonid# instituted by Alfred Kin* of Wasiaa. 
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Century Mercia not only annexed the smalls S«on States of 
HwS^ Lindsey and Middle Anglia, but claimed lordship over 
fiit Anglia and Essex and began to thrust We^ex to the ^uth 
S 4 e Thames, struggling to wrest from her the Chdtem district 
The smaller Saxon Kingdoms were being swallowed up^, and 
the battle for their reversion lay between Wessex and Mercia. 
Although the independence of hiorthumbna w a separate Kmg- 
dom was maintained until the coming of the Vikings, we retired 
from the struggle for political supremacy, but retained theUeader- 
ship in art, letters and religion throughout the period of Ci^thbert 
and Bede. Not only the Lindisfarne gospels, but the Ci^ss at 
Bewcastle and the ' Franks casket in the^ British Mi|seura 
testify to the prolonged vigour of Northumbrian art, whefi the 
South European tradition of representing the human form had 
enriched the beautiful scroll and design work of Celtic and Saxon 
native art. 

It is remarkable that until the middle of the Seventh Century, 
power in Saxon England had lain in the North, which never 
again claimed the leadership until the industrial revolution made 
coal and iron more valuable than cornfields. Archaeological 
evidence suggests that the Anglo-Saxons were slow though sure 
in developing the agricultural wealth of the South ; and until 
they had done so it was always possible for the warriors of the 
northern moorlands to establish an ephemeral supremacy. 
London, too, though in a measure independent of the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, was yet of small account. It was only after the 
coming of the Danes that the City of London stepped into her 
destined place as the leader of England, the principal seat of 
wealth and power though not of Royalty. 

The religious consequences of the wars against Penda had 
been the disappearance of Paulinus’ Roman Christianity from 
Northumbria, and its replacement by the mission of Aidan from 
Iona at the invitation of King Oswald in 635. Aidan founded 
the monastery of Melrose whence the I..othians were evangelized, 
wd the mon^tety of Lindisfarne on Holy Island, a site chosen 
in obvious imitation of Iona. At Lindisfarne, Aidan was Abbot 
and Bishop in one. The ascetic yet cheerful life of these ardent, 
bvable, unworldly apostles of the moorland, who tramped the 
heather all day to preach by the bumside at evening, won the 
hearts of the men of the North. Indeed, Christianity had never, 
smee Its earliest years, appeared in a more attractive guise. 

Century was more than half spent, the 
nks of the Church of Iona did quite as much as the 
Canterbu^ to convert the English race. They TtHXt 
re apsed Northumbria and Essex, and evangeliziKi 
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Irish hermits established their huts as far south as still heathen 
Sussex. But want of organization rendered the durability of 
their work doubtful, so soon as the zeal of their successors should 
decline. Already in Bede s time the historian noted how great 
was the falling-off in the spirit of Northumbrian religion, how 
lax the life of the monasteries had become, how much less the 
clergy were respected than in the days of Aidan and his first 
disciples. But by that time the organization of Rome had 
triumphed throughout England, and good organization can 
survive periodic lapses of zeal. 

The success of the Iona mission on English soil revived the 
disputes between the Celtic and Roman Churches, which 
Augustine and the W'elsh had defined without solving at their 
abortive conference on the banks of Severn. So long as the 
Celtic Church had remained in Celtic territory, Rome could afford 
to overlook its remote existence. But when rivalry began for 
the possession of Saxon England, the issue could no longer be 
evaded. The men of Iona, like the Welsh, had a date for Eastw 
different from the Roman ; and their priest -monks shaved from 
ear to ear across the front of the head — ^possibly a reminiscence of 
Druidism— -instead of making a round tonsure on the crown. 
These trivialities were the ostensible subjects of dispute and 
anathema. But behind lay far more important differences of 
spirit and organization, which in that epoch were involved in 
the question of submission to Rome, 

Again the decisive event was brought about by a woman. 
The wife of Oswy King of Northumbria undermined her husband's 
faith in the orthodoxy of the Church of Iona, whose champion 
he had been ever since the death of his brother Oswald. Os^vy 
summoned the Synod of Whitby* in 664, and gave his own 
judgment in favour of the claims of Rome as the inheritor of 
Peter s commission. The men of Iona, rejected in the house of 
their Northumbrian friends, could no longer maintain the struggle 
in England. Some, like St. Cuthbert. accepted the new order of 
things, others retired back into the Celtic wilderness. In the 
course of generations, Scotland, Wales and Ireland gradually 
came into line with the rest of Western Europe. 

It cannot be denied that the decision of UTiitby contained 
the seeds of all the trouble with Rome, down the ages to come. 
But men must live in and for their own epodi. The early 

.. * nain« Whitby, like other place-aames ending in ' by,' is OnnMi, and 
werefore of later date. But the Synod which met nt the monastery of Saxon 
Btreanaeshalch ' it always called by the ntwre familiar Daniah name of the 
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adhesion of all the English Kingdoms to the Roman S3rstem of 
religion gave a great impetus to the movement towards racial 
unity, kingly and feudal power, systematic administration, 
legislation and taxation, and territorial as against tribal politics. 
The English, as we have seen, were already moving away from 
tribalism much more rapidly than the Celts ; the choice at Whitby 
may have been prompted in part by a desire to get away from 
Celtic and tribal things, and to imitate the superior organization 
of the Frankish Kingdom, where the Roman municipal system 
had not been extinguished by the barbarian invaders. T^e new 
Roman hierarchy would be a substitute for Roman bureaiicracy 
and for municipal life which the Anglo-Saxons in their tvilder 


days had destroyed, and were beginning dimly to regret. 

A greater centralization and unity of system and purpose in 
ecclesiastical affairs throughout all the English Kingdoms led 
the way towards political unity under a single King. The 
administration of the Church became the model for the adminis- 
tration of the State. Methods and habits of mind based on 
discipline, system and the work of scribes were engendered in the 
life of the Church and spread thence to the secular world And 
since the Churchmen, being the only learned men, were the chief 
Mvisers of the Crown and its first Secretariate, the new Roman 
Ideas passed all the more easily from the sphere of the Church 
!■ , ® State. Kingship gained new allies — ^men 

^skilled to serve wth brain and pen, as the thegns with muscle 
and sword Kmgship gamed also a new sanctity and a higher 

haUowing by the 

gre«^ekt“e^^rF°ni^f statesmen and 
SritoriSisS t hard-faced official, 

and full of brotherlv niission— humble, ascetic 

stands out as perhaps the^^"* of Augustine, he 
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elation to the Papacy of that day, which 
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supplied the northern island with the best that the Mediter- 
ranean civilization still had to give. At a time when France 
and Germany were sunk in barbarous ignorance, the Pope sent 
us Theodore, a Greek of Tarsus in Asia Minor, who brought with 
him the African Hadrian as his lieutenant. Both men were 
adepts in the best Greek and Latin scholarship of Italy and the 
Levant. With the help of the Englishman, Benedict Biscop, 
they brought over from the Mediterranean good store of books, 
the indispensable but all too rare equipment of learning. 
Canterbury became a school not only of Latin but of Greek. 
The new iiifluences from southern lands, combining with the 
liberal traditions of Celtic scholarship in the north of England, 
produced the school of Bede at Jarrow, and the library at York 
where Alcuin studied. Thence religious and secular learning 
migrated back to the continent and taught Latin literature to 
the Empire of Charlemagne, when the Danish invasions for a 
while extinguished the lamp of learning in the monasteries and 
libraries of Northumbria. 

The intellectual life of Bede {673-735) covered the whole 
of the limited range of the learning of the Dark Ages. But 
we modems value him most as the ‘ father of English history.' 
The lirst in the long roll of mediaeval chroniclers of our island, 
he told the tale of the Church of Iona in England and its rival 
of Canterbury, writing at a place amd time in which the memory 
of both was still alive. He could not be unfair to the memory 
of Aidan and his disciples, deeply ais he deplored their unortho- 
doxy, for he was a Northumbrian well knowing how and by 
whom his own people had been converted. His feelings towards 
the schismatics of Wales were much less tender. 

The spread of the Roman influence over the island from 
Canterbury carried with it Church music, till then mainly con- 
fined to Kent, The Saxons took to it kindly and it ^eatly 
strengthened the hold of Christianity on the people. The triumph 
of Rome meant also the growth of ecclesiastical architecture. 
Aidan’s ‘ Scottish ' successors had been content with timber walls 
and roofs of reed even for their cathedral on Lindisfame. But 
after Whitby the builders of the new regime aspired to give to 
their churches something of the grandeur and permanence of 
Home. The roofless shells of Roman cities and villas with which 
England was then so thickly sprinkled, afforded ready-hewn 
quarries of squared stone, and were not without influence as 
modelsto the church buildersof the Seventh and Eighth Centuries, 
who had also their memories of crypts and basilicas seen on 
Pugrimage in Italy or in Merovingian Gaul. After the era of 
t-harlemagne. the influence of the romanesque Rhenish and 
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German architecture became strong in the England that 
recovered from the Danish invasions. 'Most of the Saxon 
churches, including all the largest, were eventually pulled down 
to make way for Norman or Plantagenet successors. But thig 
should not blind us to the fact that stone churches were being 
multiplied in Saxon England at a time when the laity still built 
their halls and cottages of wood.^ j 

The organization of the English Church was begun in 1669 by 
Theodore of Tarsus as a man of sixty-eight, and was carltied on 
by him for twenty years of vigorous old age. There waA much 
opposition, and he beat it doAvn. The essence of the reform was 
Theodore’s creation of a sufficient number of Bishoprics, not of 
the roving missionary type of the Celtic Church, but with definite 
and mutually exclusive territorial sees, all subject to Canterbury. 
The monasteries were also subjected to the general ecclesiasticai 
system ; they continued indeed to grow in wealth and numbers 
but they were no longer independent and no longer the sole 
agencies of the Church, as they had almost become in Celtic 
Christianity. 


After Theodore’s day, as a result of his preparation of the 
ground on episcopal lines, the parish system began slowly to 
grow out of the soil, first in one township, then in another. 
Before the Norman Conquest most of the island was supplied 
wth parish churchy and parish priests, men who were not 
monks, and who in Saxon times were often married. 
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monastic in their outlook, encouraged the growth of the secular, 
that is the non-monastic, clergy, who were more subject than 
the monks to episcopal authority, and were spread abroad in 
direct and continual contact with the laity. The thegn or local 
magnate gave the land or endowment. In the first instance 
the priest was often the private chaplain attached to the thegn’s 
hall, but in the course of time his successor became the parson 
of the parish. The heirs of the original lay benefactor naturally 
claimed control over his nomination, but the Bi^op was 
effectively his commanding officer. 

A very large proportion of the sites of the parish churches of 
rural England are of Saxon origin, though not much of the 
Saxon building has survived the active piety of subsequent 
generations. The essential life of Saxon England was village 
life, and the parish church and the graveyard around it became 
the centre of the village for most purposes, mundane as well as 
spiritual. As the worship of Woden and Thor gradually died 
out, or was suppressed as devil-worship by the intolerant laws 
dictated by the victorioiis clergy, the whole population found its 
dearest associations in life and in death gathered round the parish 
church. 

The growth of the power and influence of the Church, spiritual 
and progressive on one side, was feudal and aristocratic on the 
other. But it is only modem thought that speaks of the two 
aspects as distinct. It was one and the same movement, and 
contemporaries saw nothing incongruous. Ecclesiastical dues 
enforced by heavy penalties, the tithe or tenth of the gross 
produce of the soil, were necessary to build up the mediaeval 
Church, with its art, architecture, leisure, learning and civilization. 
Yet these dues were a burden on the farmer, and helped to 
reduce many freemen to poverty and serfage. 

Anglo-Saxon Kings, first of Mercia and Wessex, then of 
dll England, at the instigation of their favourite prelates and to 
save their own souls, endowed Bishoprics amd monasteries with 
a vast proportion of the soil. It was the clergy who first taught 
the Kings how to alienate lands and royal juri^iction by written 
charters, for the benefit of feudal magnates both lay and clerical 
It was the cleigy who taught Anglo-Saucon proprietors how to 
make written wills, and wills often enriched the Churdi. The 
('hurch, in elaborating the legal and learned aspects of daily life, 
was thereby promoting the feudal system based on territmialism. 
the sharp distinction of classes, and the increasingly unequal 
distribution of wealth and freedom. * Richly endowed chun^ 
mean a subjected peasantry,’ writes Maitland. At the tinm 
of Domesday the ' four minsters, Worcester, Evesham, 
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Pershorc and Westminster, were lords of seven-twelfths of 
Worcestershire.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon times, both before and after the Danish 
invasions, it is impossible always to distinguish clearly between 
Church and State. Not only did Bishops and clergy compose 
the principal part of the King’s civil service, as remained the 
case throughout the Middle Ages, but before the Norman Con- 
quest there were no separate Church Courts. The Bishops^ 
' side by side with the Ealdorman or sheriff on the bench of the 
Shire Court, where spiritual and secular laws were indifferently 
administered. Those laws of the Anglo-Saxon Kings which the 
clergy first reduced to writing from popular oral tradition, are 
an example of this state of things. Written in the Anglo-Saxon 
language, but in the Latin alphabet of the clerical scribes, the 
laws have a dual character. They are, in part, a schedule of 
tribal custom, particularly as regards the price to be paid for 
injury to life and limb in the frequent barbarous quarrels of a 
primitive people ; ‘ If one man slays another, loo shillings 
wergeld,' ‘ if a bone is laid bare, three shillings,' ‘ if an ear is 
struck off, twelve shillings.’ But the laws also register the high 
claims and privileges of the Church and her new jurisdiction 
over sin. All were enforced together in the Shire Court, at once 
a temporal and an ecclesiastical tribunal.^ 


* See Attenborough, Laws of the Earliest English ^ Kings, X922. A few 
quotations from the laws of Ine of Wessex (circa 690)* will illustrate various 
points : — 

' A child shall be baptised within 30 days. If this is not done the parent shall 
pay 30 shillings compensation. If, however, it dies without being baptised, he 
shall pay as compensation all he possesses.’ 

* If a slave works on Sunday by his lord’s command, he shall become free. 
... If, however, a freeman works on that day, except by his lord's command, 
he shall be reduced to slavery.* This law and others show that the Church had 
not set its face against slavery as such. * Church dues shall be rendered at 
Martinmas. If anyone fails to do so he shall forfeit 60 shillings and render 12 
times the Church dues/ 

* If anyone steals without the cognizance of his wife and children he shall 
pay a fine of 60 shillings. If, however, he steals with the cognizance of all his 
household they shall all go into slavery.* * If a thief be taken [in the act] he 
shall die the death, or his life shall be redeemed by the payment of wergeld/ 

* If anyone slays a foreigner [a man not of Wessex] the King shall have two- 
thirds of the wergeld and his son and relatives one- third/ * The wergeld of a 
Welsh taxpayer is 120 shillings.* The ordinary punishments are death, slavery, 
scourging and fine — not imprisonment. Elaborate rules are laid down for 
sanctuary in a church. 

In the contemporary laws of King Wihtred of Kent we read * Men living in 
illicit unions shall turn to a righteous life repenting of their sins, or they shall be 
excluded from the communion of the Church.* 

The written portions of Anglo-Saxon law which have come down to us are 
but fragments of the various ' customs * that governed nroceedings in the courts 
of that day. or© 
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The political influence of the Church was inextricably in- 
volved Mrith the religious awe in which it was held by Kings 
and people. When we read in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of 
powerful rulers of Mercia and Wessex abandoning their thrones 
to end their days as monks or as pilgrims to Rome, we cannot 
wonder at the vast alienation of land to the monasteries, or at 
the predominance in the courts of Offa of Mercia and Egb^ of 
Wessex of the only class who knew how to read and write, who 
alone understood the administrative systems of the great Frankish 
monarchy oversea, and who, moreover, were the only people 
capable of instructing the King and his thegns in the formularies 
necessary to avoid eternal torment and attain eternal bliss. 

Yet the Anglo-Saxon world was by no means entirely given 
over to the cultural and ethical ideas of Mediterranean Chris- 
tianity. The new religion was to some extent affected by the 
temper of its latest converts, the gaUant thegns of the North, 
nurtured on heroic poetry and legend. In the ‘ Dream of the 
Rood’ the Christian poet, probably a Northumbrian of the 
Eighth Century, has thus blended the two strains ; — 

Stripped himself then the young hero, 
that was God Almighty, 
strong and brave : 
he mounted the high cross 
courageously in the sight of many, 
when he wanted to set mankind free. 

I trembled when the hero embraced me. 

I dared not bend to the earth. 

The majority of the high-hearted Nordic warriors, though 
generally respectful to the clergy, had not forgotten their ancestors, 
and were moved by much the same ideals of conduct as before. 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, like much mediaeval and modem poetry, 
is sincerely Christian in form when religion is specifically men- 
tioned, but is pagan in tradition and pure human in feeling. 
Only a few fragments of the wonderful Saxon epics have come 
down to us, and there is no reason to suppose these fragments 
were the best. The longest of them, the poem of Beovmlf, 
though the matter of the tale is as childish as the tales told by 
Odysseus in the hall of Aldnous, has something of Homer's 
dignity of feeling and of style. 

The principal virtues praised in the Saxon epics were the 
loyalty of the warrior to his lord, the readiness of men to meet 
death in battle, the courage, courtesy and magnanimity of the 
lord himself. For it is the poetry of the hall, sung before Kings 
^d thegns.. The typical hero of these poems is a man 
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unrestrained by tribal custom or religious observance, a man to 
whom the love of adventure is the breath of life, generous but 
passionate— Achilles or Hector but scarcely Odysseus. In many 
respects the life resembles that of Homer's day.. Each was a 
free Heroic Age, wherein the warrior chief played his part un- 
shackled. Even when Christianity and territorial feudalism 
were beginning to lay new restraints on the individual, Anglo- 
Saxon society had in it much that w^as disordered, fierce, noble 
and tragic. Here is a piece of it, taken from the Anglo-Sajmn 
Chronicle, which gives a living picture of South England during 
the years when Ofia was reigning over the Midlands. \ 

This year Cynewulf and the West Saxon witan deprived his kinsman 
Sigebert of his kingdom, except Hampshire, for his unjust doingsi 
755, And Hampshire he held, until he slew the ealdorman who longest 
abode by him. And then Cynewulf drove him into Andred [the we^d], 
and he abode there until a swineherd stabbed him at Privets flood, 
and avenged the ealdorman. 

And King Cynewulf fought very many battles against the Welsh 
[on the Somerset border in Devon] ; and after he had held the kingdom 
about one and thirty years he purposed to expel an etheling, who was 
named Cyneard: and Cyneard was Sigebert's brother. And the 
786. etheling learned that the King, with a smdl band, was gone to Merton 

[in Surrey] to visit a woman ; and he there beset him and surrounded 
the chamber on every side, before the men who were with the King 
discovered him. And, when the King perceived this he went to the 
door and there manfully defended himself, until he beheld the etheling, 
and then he rushed out upon him and sorely wounded him ; and they 
all continued fighting against the King until they had slain him. And, 
upon this, the King’s thegns, having discovered the affray by the 
woman’s cries, each, as he was ready, and with his utmost speed ran to 
the spot. And the etheling offered money and life to each of them, 
and not one of them would accept it ; but they continued fighting until 
they all fell, except one, a British hostage, and he was sorely wounded. 

Then, upon the morrow, the King’s thegns whom he had left 
behind him, heard that the King was slain. Then rode they thither. 
And, at the town wherein the Kng lay slain, they found the etheling 
and those within had closed the gates against them ; but they went 
then forward. And the etheling offered them their own choice of land 
and money if they would grant him the kingdom, and showed them 
that their kinsmen were with him, men who would not desert him. 
And they then said that no kinsman was dearer to them than their 
lord, and that they never would follow his murderer. And they, in 
turn, bade their kinsmen that they should go away from the etheUng 
in safety. But the kinsmen said that the same had been bidden to 
those who before had been with the King, and that they themselves 
would now pay no more attention to such offers. 

The etheling was kiUed in the fight that followed, and aU 
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his men Mdth him, because they chose death latber than ^ow 
themselves less noble than the King's men the day before. In 
this incident we see how the ethics of Anglo-Saxon heroic poetry 
might be translated very accurately into terms of every-day life. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Second Nordic Invasion. Viking Settlement and Influence 

Thus far had the first Nordic settlers in Britain advanced on 
the path of civilization and national unity when the second 
wave of Nordic invasion broke upon them in their turn. The 
heathen Danes and Norsemen destroyed for awhile the higher 
civilization of the island collected in its monasteries, and for 
awhile increased its disiuiion by establishing the Danelaw over 
against the areas ruled by Saxon and Celt. Yet before a hundred 
years were out, the Scandinavian invasions were seen to have 
greatly strengthened the forces of progress. For the Vikings 
were of a stock kindred to the Saxon, but even more full of energy, 
hardihood and independence of character, and with no less 
aptitude for poetry and learning. They brought back to the 
island those seafaring habits which the Saxons had lost in their 
sojourn on up-country farms, and it was due to them that a 
vigorous town life revived in England for the first time since 
the departure of the Romans. Had it not been for the Scandi- 
navian blood infused into our race by the catastrophes of the 
Ninth Century, less would have been heard in days to come of 
British maritime and commercial enterprise. 

The deficiencies of the Anglo-Saxons, prior to thk stem 
process of reinvigoration, were indeed many and great. They had 
so much forgotten their sea-craft that when Alfred sought to 
make a navy he sent for Frisian mercenaries. The Saxons had 
never developed tovm life, except to a slight extent in London. 
Their great economic service to Britain was their work as pioneer 
farmers and lumbermen, living in large townships or in isolated 
homesteads and * dens ' in the clearings th«y made in the forest. 
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But the men of the township had little concern with what went 
on beyond the waste surrounding their lands, and regarded with 
suspicion every ‘ foreigner ’ from beyond it. * * If a from 
afar or a foreigner,’ say the dooms of Kent and Wessex, * fares 
through the wood off the highway and neither hollas nor blows 
a horn, he shall be counted a thief and may be slain or put to 
ransom.’ 

Kings and Bishops were striving to create a national ot at 
least a provincial patriotism, but with very limited gn«-L s5 
Northumbria was isolated, decadent, tom by feuds which w^ 
to leave her an easy prey to the Dane. Mercia had held fee 
leadership in the glorious reign of Offa II (757-796), whose desert 
was traced through twelve generations to that Offa I, hero bf 
many a tale and ballad, who had reigned over Angel, the old 
racial home in Schleswig four centuries back. But Egbert of 
We^ex had broken Mercia’s power at Ellandune (825), and 
established mstead the supremacy of his own Kingdom. But 
Egbert was no more King of ah the English than Offa before 
turn. These successive ‘ bretwaldas ’ of the pre-Danish Heot- 
fST? Northumbria, Penda and Offa of Mercia, 
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Egbert's descendants more truly Kings of England than the 
founder of their line had ever aspired to be. 

The course of history would have been very different had 
not the royal family of Wessex provided a long succession of 
able warriors and statesmen, including Alfred the Great. In the 
absence of elaborate institutions the affairs of a primitive society 
depend on the personal accident of the quality of its Kings. 
The richest and most populous part of old agric^tural England 
— East Anglia — had failed in the race for leadership because it 
had no prince of the calibre of Edwin of Northumbria, Penda of 
Mercia or Alfred of Wessex. The Danes soon found how safe it 
was to land on the ^ores of helpless East Anglia and thence to 
overrun decadent Northumbria and declining Mercia. Wessex, 
the State that lay furthest removed from the landing bases 
of the invaders, happened at that time to have more resisting 
power than any other of the kingdoms, thanks to Alfred and 
his brothers, and it was apparently owing to this accident of 
historical geography that the Vikings just failed to complete their 
conquest of England. 

Would things have been very different in the end, or very much 
worse, if the ^andinavians had extended their power up to 
the borders of Comw'all and Wales in the Ninth Century, as 
they did in the Eleventh under Canute ? The question is not 
easy to answer, if we assume that once the Danes were estab- 
lished in England they would in any case, like the conquerors 
of Normandy, have soon abandoned Woden for Christ. But the 
might-have-beens of history are only the shadows attending on 
the triumphant event. The event decreed that the work of 
reconstructing civilization after the Danish raids, and reconciling 
the two branches of the Nordic race in England, should fall in 
the first instance to Alfred the Great and his progeny. 

Although ' Viking ' means ‘ warrior ’ and not ' creek-man/ the 
Vikings were men of the creeks. Denmark ^ was a land of sandy 
flats through which crept tortuous channels of the sea. Norw'ay 
was a land of fiords — ^precipitous gorges in the mountain plateau, 
carrying the tide into the heart of the hills, in some places for a 
hundred miles. Here and there along the winding course of these 
fiords, a plot of fertile ground between the precipice and the 
^tuary left room for cornfields and a group of wooden dhalets. 
Hard by, a steep slope bore the dark forest down to the water’s 
^e, inviting the lumberman and the shipbuilder. Above. <m 
ledges of the fellside, among sounding streams and watmiails. 

called twcaue Scandinavian l>anea had aattled in the diatdeta left 
empty by the Aagite vdio had gone to England. See p, 4a, ahovn. 
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the cattle lowed on the summer pptures. High over all, the 
barren mountain ranges, the breeding ground of Norse legend 
and poetry, rose up towards glacier and snow-field, dividing the 
settlements on the fiords one from another each as a puny 
kingdom, delaying for centuries the political union of Norway, 
and thrusting the hardy inhabitants out to sea to seek food and 
fortune there. 

Fur-traders, whalers, fishermen', merchants, pirates, ydt all 
the while assiduous tillers of the soil, the Scandinavian^ had 
always been an amphibious people. Ever since they had occupied 
their present homeland at some undefinable date in the stone |ige, 
the sea had been their road from settlement to settlement 4 nd 
their only communication with the outer world. But till the 
end of the Eighth Century the area of their piracy had been 
chiefly confined to the shores of the Baltic. They had been 
content to prey on one another and on their nearest neighbours. 
It was only in the age of Charlemagne that they began to cross 
the ocean and attack the Christian lands of the West.* 

Why, it is often asked, were they suddenly inspired to co 
so far afield in such numbers ? ® 


Several answers have been given, each containing perhaps 
^e element of truth. Famine, following a bad harvest in tho^ 
inhospitable climes, sometimes drove whole settlements to seek 
new lands There were three classes among the Scandinavians- 
thi^, carl and earl. Polygamy, practised chiefly among the 
eark, poduced a superfluity of landless young men, um^in^ 
to be starvelings or dependents ; in love with war and adventure 
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of Gennany the choice between baptism and death. The Danes 
gave asylum to the Saxon patriots and were naturally alarmed 
at Charlemagne’s proceedings in their neighbourhood. Some have 
thought that the armed and threatening approadi of the Christian 
warrior world aroused the Danish worshippers of Woden to raid 
the monasteries of the British Isles. But those early raiders 
came from Norway rather than Denmark, and the Scan^avians 
had no sense of political unity as a nation. Neither were they 
religious fanatics. They were savage robbers in an age of 
universal savagery, and they had what others had not — a noble 
joy in maritime adventure and exploration. It is probable that 
peaceful Scandinavian traders had visited England before the 
age of the Viking raids, but the evidence about them is so slight 
that nothing of importance can be deduced. 

Many definable causes may have contributed to the Viking 
invasions, but the wind bloweth where it listeth and there is an 
element of chance in the rise and decline of great movements. 
The outburst of energy that carried the secluded inhabitants 
of the creeks to Constantinople and Greenland, that founded 
Normandy, the English Danelaw and the Irish towns, may have 
been due to the mere force of example and fashion, the cumulative 
power of a ball once set rolling by the casual success of a few 
adventurers. 

At any rate, in the closing years of the Eighth Century, while 
Offa of Mercia was still alive, occurred the first recorded Viking 
raid in Western Europe, Three long-ships, with perhaps a 
couple of hundred rasc^ on board, landed somewhere on the 
peaceful coast of Wessex, killed the King’s reeve who came to 
demand their business, and put to sea again before they could 
be caught. No more Vikings were seen in those parts for long 
years to come, but there followed in quick succession a seri^ 
of similar raids on the coasts of Northumbria, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. The vrater-thieves plundered the monasterus 
temptingly situated, after the manner of the Celtic Church, on 
islands and capes peculiarly exposed to attack from the sea. 
Lindisfame, Iona and many rfmncs of less name were robbed of 
their treasures, and the monks were either massacred or carried 
off to be bartered as slaves on the continent. The ill-guarded 
wealth of the riurines would fully account for these proceeding 
without our being forced to attribute to the piratw a fanatical 
hatred of Chririianity provoked Charl«nagne’s Saxon crua«de. 
Nor was the gross cruelty of these raids anything exceptiomd. 
hven while they were in process the Anglo-Saxons were dealing 
out the same measure to one another. * This year,* sa^ the 
Chronicle for 796; * Kenulf, King of the Merctans, laid waste 
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Kent as far as the marshes, and took Pren, their king, and lad 
him to Mercia and let his ej^ be picked out and his 
cut off.' 


These attacks on the monasteries of the British coastline seem 
to have been the beginning of the Viking movement. We can 
imagine the next stage with likelihood enough, if we shift the 
scene to Norway and Denmark. The successful raiders , have 
returned, loaded with gold and gems. Along every fiord and 
estuary rumours run that the churches of the west are Mved 
with gold, that there are no warships in the western seaA and 
that a new way has been found to get rich quick with a little 
lively adventure. It is added that some of the ploughl^ds 
out west seem richer even than those of Stavanger. The 
needy Earls’ sons talk over the tidings at the ale-board and look 
round for leaders and followers. 


Slowly, dumg the fifty years or more before the movement 
reached its height, all Norway and Denmark awoke to the troth 
ttat there was no sea-power to protect the British Islands or 
the famous Caroto^an Empire; that the Anglo-Saxons and 
Fr^ks were land-lubbers, and that the Irish for all their missions 
and colomzmgs used mere coracles and canoes. The world lav 
exposed to the sea power of the Vikings, a prey for their eraed 
Md a playground for their love of joyous adventure. Soon*the 
had not been out a-Viking was chaffed at the 
the maidens, some of whom accompanSi 

^ “ the shield ring 

^ mth tte simple owxss peasants after the ea^ victories oi 
Morat Md Nana, war and plunder abroad became the chief 

ra^^tion”^’^'’'’! *'“t energies of the rising 

^^tion. The last and most important stage was reached 

the plac^/JpdSTjSr settlement oversea took 

in «« well as pirates 

them Thpv mmKi* ^ ^ foreign enterprise no^^ open to 

different or^e of th the merchant with the very 

a Viking chief’s tomb found buried in 

fim thlgRrihev Sf Their 

was to build fortified ♦ colony in England or Ireland 

sea they wae DrSjiT^^^"^^ By land or 

his throat according to circiimff * newcomer or to cut 

Such indeed, for cLturW*^r*^^^ humour of the hour. 

from every port of medfivl? *^® 0* 

asval Europe, not excluding Chaucer's 
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Siiipman and some of the Elizabethan heroes. But the VildngB 
put an energy all their own into the practice both of piracy and 
trade, adding thereto great military qualities on land, unusual 
with Jack a^ore. 

As the Ninth Century wore on, a large part of the whole 
Scandinavian people had been a-Viking to the most various parts 
of the world. They carved their runes on the stone lion of the 
Piraeus that now keeps guard before the Arsenal at Venice. 
They were known to avenge in the streets of Constantinople 
blood feuds begun among themselves in Dublin. Their far 
journeys brought them wealth, civilization and the knowledge 
of cities and men. The Saxon peasant, who regarded them as 
outer barbarians, was ignorant and provincial compared to them. 
Their Eddie poetry was succeeded by no less splendid prose Sagas, 
historical novels recording with extraordinary realism the romance 
of their heroic life. 

There were three routes of Scandinavian activity in the 
Viking era. First there was the Eastern route, followed mainly 
by the Swedes, who penetrated the heart of the Slav t^ritories, 
to Novgorod and Kiev; at Kiev they founded the original 
Russian State, and sailed thence down the Dnieper and crossed 
the Black Sea to annoy the walls of Constantinople itself. 

The other two routes lay to the West. There was the route 
followed mainly by the Norsemen or men of Norway, which we 
may call the Outer Line. It led to the most adventmous sea- 
voyages, to the settlement of Iceland and Greenland and the 
discovery of North America. It led to the Orkneys. Caithness, 
Ross, Galloway and Dumfries, where large Scandinavian colonies 
brought the first Nordic element into the life of Highland and 
South-Western Scotland. The Isle of Man was occupied as the 
Malta of the new maritime power in the Irish Sea, which had 
become a Scandinavian lake. By this Outer Line important 
colonies of Norsemen were planted in Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Lancashire, Cheshire, and on the coast of South Wales. 
Ireland was for a while overrun, and Dublin, Cork, Limerick. 
Wicklow and Waterford wo-e founded as Danish toums, the 
beginning of Irish dty life. 

Thirdly, there was the Inner Line, mainly followed the 
l^anes from Denmark. By that way attadte woe ddivered 
on the north coast of Europe and the east and south coasts ol 
England. That way went the largest hosts of Viking immigrants^ 
in the days ci AEied of Wessex, seeking to win lands to 
plough and to rule. These great armies, composed of bands 
enlisted under many allied kinglets, learnt to obey a single 
war chief so long as the season’s campaign lasted. The ' host * 
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passed freely from France to England and back ^ain, according 
as the resistance was stronger or weaker first on one side of 
the Channel, then on the other. Their mighty and protracted 
operations ended in the creation of two Danelaws, each of the 
first importance in history. The smaller one, which they carved 
out of the Frankish Kingdom, was named after them Normandy ; 



the larger Danelaw consisted of all eastern England between 
Thames and Tyne. Finally the Norse settlers in Lancashire 
and Cumberland joined hands across England with the Danish 
settlers from Yorkshire, so that at this point the Scandinavian 
race predommated from sea to sea.* 

The Viking followers of the Outer and Inner lines often 
CTos^ each other’s path. Danes and Norsemen were fotmd 
together m Normandy, in South Ireland and in North £n|^and, 

‘ See p. 44, above, and note. 
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and both indifferently penetrated into Spain, the Mediterranean 
and the Levant. All this antazing exploration, which touched 
the coast of North America five hundred years before Columbus, 
this habitual and almost daily defiance of the storms of Cape 
Wrath and the Hebrides, was conducted in open long-^ps, 
propelled by oars in the ^ds of the free warriors themselves, 
aided, when the wind served, by a single sail of striped colours 
and costly material. Over the low waist of the brightly-painted 
ship hung the line of round shields, yellow and black alternately, 
while the high dragon-prow broke the billows in front, a terror 
to Christian men who saw it coming. The courage and sea craft 
of sailors who could venture in such ships on such voyages has 
never been surpassed in maritime history. They often paid toll 
for their daring. Alfred’s Wessex was saved once by the drowning 877. 
of a host, when a storm piled up 120 Danish galleys against the 
cliffs of Swanage. 

The first bands of marauders who had come to plunder the 
seaward abbeys had little armour, and the better part of their 
tactics had been to sail off before any serious force could be 
assembled to catch them. But as the number of the Vikings 
increased, so did their military knowledge and equipment, after 
they had travelled and traded and fought in all the most civilized 
countries of Europe. Their fleets rose from three to forty, to a 
hundred or to three hundred and fifty ships, each ^p carrying 
perhaps a hundred men. And in these great hosts body-armour 
had become the rule rather than the exception. The Vikings in 
their mail shirts were irresistible for the strength with which they 
swung the long two-handed battle-axe, the s^ with which they 
used the bow, and the regular wedge formation in which the 
disciplined ships’ crews were taught to fight on land. Siege 
craft with mangonel and mine was an art they learned to pofec- 
tion. Meanwhfie the Saxon peasants, called from the plou^ in 
their woollen shirts, had no weapon but shield and spear. 

In mobility the odds were no less great. Until Alfred built 
a fleet, the Danes could move where they pleased by river and 
sea. And on land, when they had left the galleys behind a 
garrisoned stockade, they soon learned to ‘ horse ’ thonselves 
from the breeding pastures of East Anglia. 'Thence, during the 886. 
five tmrible years that followed, the ' host ’ rode through the 866-871. 
length and breadth of England, destroyed first Northumbria, 
then Merda, and finally invaded Wessex. 

Until Alfred learnt to beat them at their own game, the 
strategy of the Danes lay in surprise attacks delivered on distant 
and unexpected points. It was impossible for the ‘ fyrd ’ ot 
English fanners on their sbw feet to catdi up these f^oj^ 
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877. 


871. 


warriors, or to fight armoured men if they ever got near 
It is even doubtful how often the ' fyrd ' pr hvie-en-numt of 
this primitive character was called out in Alfred’s day. A dozen 
years after the first ' horsing ' of the Danes, we read that Alfred 
with his forces ‘ rode ’ in pursuit of them. To hunt down and 
^ht the invaders, Alfred was driven more and more to rely on 
his mounted and armoured thegns and their vassals, the 
that specialized in war. When war becomes serious, it faeces- 
sarily becomes professional, and requires changes that te-act 
upon the whole social system. The Danish wars meant anbther 
advance on the road to feudalism in England. T 

Thus both sides became mounted infantry, but not yetca^4lrv 
Although Dane and Saxon rode to the battle-field, and flei or 
pursued on horseback, they had not acquired the art of fiehtinv 
from the ^ddle. But those Vikings who had become the ruline 
classes m Normandy learnt the value of shock-tactics on bors^ 
back from the Franki^ knights who opposed them on the banks 
of the Seme. In the fullness of tune the Franco- Viking cavalry 

Alfr^ the Great is naturafiy to be compared to Charlemame 
aftw whoin It is possible that he modehed many of his domes’ 

feSlT Christ against the heathen, of the new 

feudd kinship agamst chaos. Each had many-sided talente « 
wamor, admmistrator and scholar suited to an ..nLrtT w “ 
poWoiial mm abomd, whm a kiig <4 hLS S* 1 ^™ 
^ W ta aubjws ia m.d m* 

s«ond-in-cofaiSd ?n thf ^ he was 

other ‘ folk-fights ' when Ashdown and the eight 

tie dS <l«p«.telyto 

TEe young man at Ln Danes, 

when in the middle of that vear^l of the army, and 

he was chosen king bv the f ^ hattte ^ elder Imsther died, 
over, for minors «« ^^Phewi were passed 

•I" • «»*■. a« 
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Seven years later came the crisis of his life. The Danes, 391. 
secure in the possession of North, Midlands and East, at last 
overran Wessex by an unexpected raid at mid-winter. Alfred’s 
subjects began to fly over sea. He himself with a small army of 
^merset warriors held out in the island fastnesses of the Paxret 
fenland. Fifty miles beyond lay the Cornwall of that day, where 
the Welsh enemies of Wessex were often in league with the Dane, 

On so narrow a thread hung the cause of English independence. 

But the Saxon thegns who had recently colonized Devon stood 
strongly for Alfred, and destroyed a Danish force that had been 
landed in his rear. Such was the confidence inspired by his 
leadership even in this desperate hour, that the thegns of con- 
quered Wilts and Hampshire answered once more to his summons 
and rode to rejoin his banner. The battle of Ethandune reversed 
the whole situation, and the Danish leader, Guthrum, accepted 
terms, known as the Treaty of Wedmore, whereby he and his 
followers underwent baptism and agreed to retire into the 
‘ Danelaw,’ leaving Wessex free. 

Having found the resistance of South England stifier than 
they had hoped, many of the ' host ’ transferred their operations 
to France. A few years later Alfred extracted from Guthrum 
a still more advantageous treaty defining the southern frontier 
of the Danelaw ; it was to run along Watling Street and the Lea 
river from its source, leaving London to the English King. 

Such was the political geography for the remainder of Alfred’s 87S-900. 
reign. The Danes, on the way to become Christian, were settled 
as acknowledged masters of North-Eastern England. All Saxon 
territory to south of them was united under Alfred. If his 
descendants should conquer the Danelaw, they would be the first 
Kings of England, for Mercia, East Anglia and Northumbria had 
disappeared from the list of sovereign states. 

f)nly the wreck of old Northumbria— Bemicia beyond Tyne 
- -had not been conquered by the Vikings. This Saxon district 
between Tyne and Cheviot assumed the name of Northumberland 
and dragged on for many centuries a precarious existence between 
England and Scotland. But Saxondora between the Cheviote 
and the Forth, which now first began to be called Lothian, 
became increasingly involved in Scottish history, because the 
Danelaw cut it off from the main current of Saxon history to the 
south. At the same time the Norse invaders of the western sea 
cut the connections between the Scots of Ireland and the Scdls 
nf Scotland. In these ways the Viking invasions drove Scotland 

upon herself, and hammered her warring tribes into smnething 
^ little more like onion. It was in the Viking epoch that 
Kenneth MacA^e became King of the united Kets and Scots. 
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He moved the relics of St. Columba and the centre of Scottish 
religion from Iona, with its backward glance over the sea at 
Ireland, to Dunkeld in the heart of his united'kingdom. 

After the Christening of Guthrum and the fixing of the limits 
of the Danelaw, Alfred’s life entered a new and happier phase 
878-900. that lasted till his death. His position in southern England was 
relatively secure ; the tide of events flowed with him now ; he 
was regarde(H)y aH Saxons 7 ^)oth within and without the Dan^w, 
as their sole champion ; even the christened Danes, constwtly 
increasing in number, felt reverence for this English Charlemajpe. 
There were indeed more Viking invasions from over sea, but\the 
Danes of the Danelaw backed the newcomers half-heartedly, ^or 
they themselves were now settled men with farms and wives, 
fearing reprisal since they now had lands of their own to be raided. 
And Alfred, copying Danish methods, had rebuilt London as a 
walled and garrisoned town, held by English burghers, whose 
duty it was to defend it against attack ; the chief gate of England 
was locked against the Danes. 

In the intervals of these later and less terrible wars, Alfred 
enjoyed whole years of respite in which he could indulge in tasks 
very near to his heart. He began English prose literature by 
translating Bede’s Latin into Anglo-Saxon, and by translating 
and compiling handbooks of theology, history and geography for 
his subjects’ use ; and he initiated the keeping of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, the first historical record ever composed in 
English. He fetched over foreign scholars, and welcomed learned 
refugees from Mercia and the North, in the hope of repairing, in 
Wessex at least, the desperate ravages of the Danish raids, which 
had swept away the libraries and learned men of the earlier 
England, and had left a clergy who no longer understood the 
Latin of the mass they sang. Alfred, moreover, founded the 
first ‘ public schools ’ for teaching letters to the sons of noblemen 
and thegns, extending for the first time the gifts of learning to 
some of the higher laity, so as to fit them for the tasks of modem 
administration. 

The revival of letters and religion was slow and artificial, 
the gift of an industrious king to an ignorant clergy and people. 
It was no longer the glad, confident morning of Cuthbert, Bede 
and Alcuin. Learning had indeed received a terrible blow in 
the sack of the Northumbrian and Mercian monasteries, but at 
l^t Alfred had set recovery afoot, and the new growth of city 
life due to the Danes would in the end do more for the higher 
civiUzarion than monasticism at its best. 

During the last twenty years of his reign, Alfred strengthened 
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the institutions of Wessex both in peace and war. He created 
a fleet. He made an available army system, and put pomanent 
garrisons into earthwork forts of t^ Danish type. He set up a 
sound administration worked through the shire and its officers. 
It was all very primitive, but betto: than anything there had 
been before in England. Thus armed, his son, Edward the Elder, 
and his daughter, the lady Ethelfleda of Mercia, proceeded after 
his death to the reconquest of the Danelaw, which Edward’s son 
and successor, Athelstan, completed. The Danes of the Danelaw 
had shown themselves deficient in political unity as soon as they 
settled down upon the land. A number of rival settlements, 
each imder a ruler styled King or Earl according to fancy, had 
less cohesion than the English of the remodelled Kingdom of 
Wessex. The Vikings had been apt to unite for offensive warfare 
under temporary war chiefs, but the oneness of the ‘ host ’ that 
had trampled England under foot was not reflected in the political 
arrangements of the Danelaw, which therefore fell before the 
returning wave of Saxondom. 

Edward the Elder and Athelstan are the first whom we can 
justly describe as Kings of England. Edward's grandson Edgar, 
in a prosperous and peaceful reign, was clearly recognized as 
such. The Danelaw, after absorbing the other English king- 
doms, had itself been absorbed by Wessex. Only Celtic Wales 
and Celtic Scotland were still independent, and even their kings 
and princes sometimes acknowledged a vague supremacy in 
Athelstan and Edgar, who for their part regarded themselves as 
* Emperors of Britain.' 

A new unity had grown out of the cleaving and sundering of 
the Danish conquests. So long as the Viking battle-axe was 
crashing through the skulls of monks, and the English were 
nailing to their church-doors skins flayed off their D anish 
enemies, the hatred between Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian was 
profound.^ But it was not permanent. In days before the 
printing-press, the memory of inter-racial wrongs and atrocities 
was not artificially fostered. Green earth forgets— when the 
school-master and the historian are not on the scene. And these 
two Nordic races were of kindred stock, with many instincts and 
customs in common. After the Danes had accepted baptism, it 
was easy to merge them with the English under the rule of the 
House of Wessex, for they had not come over to found a Scandi- 
navian Empire, but to seek good farm lands. So far were they 
from enslaving their neighbours, that their Danelaw conl^^ 

^ There 1 $ no doubt about the Danes' skins. See H. St, George Gray's pa{>0r 
in the Saga Booh ojjho Viking Cluht Vol. V., anno 1906-7. It is only one o| maoy 
reminders of the barbarism of heathen and Christian alike in that age. 
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many freemen and no slaves, in sharp contrast to Wessex. 
Settled down prosperously in their new queers, under their 
own Danish laws and Danish earls and lawmen, they could 
tolerate the light rule of English Kings. 

There was now only one King, but for generations to come 
there was a rich variety of customs and ‘ laws ’ in the 
The Common Law— that is the law common to all England^was 
built up in Plantagenet times by the professional lawyers i^f the 
King’s courts; but in Anglo-Saxon times there was nolsuch 
body of men and no body of case law for the whole 
Certain written laws were sometimes issued by the King witE^the 
help of his Bishops, perhaps for the guidance of all courts. But 
every Shire or Hundred Court and every court of private jurisdic- 
tion might also have its own customary local laws. The Danes 
clung strongly to their own, and the region of the ‘ Dane law' 
had its name thence. 


Law, like many other good things, received a stimulus from 
the coming of the Danes. The very word ‘ law ' is Danish, and 
has survived its rivals, the Anglo-Saxon word ‘ doom ' and the 
Latin word ‘ lex.' The Scandinavians, when not on the Viking 
war-path, were a litigious people and loved to gather in the 
thing to hear legal argument. They had no professional 
lawyers, but many of their farmer-warriors, like Njal the truth- 
teUer, were learned in folk custom and its intricate judicial pro- 
c^ure. A Danish town in England often had, as its prindpal 
of^rs, twelve hereditary ‘ law men.’ The Danes introduced the 
habit of making committees among the freemen in court, which 
pCThaps made England favourable ground for the future growth 
of the jury system out of a Frankish custom introduced later by 
toe Normans. In the laws of Ethelred the Unready we read 
^t a gemot be held in every wapontake, and the twelve 
toe^ go out, and the reeve with them and swear on the haUHnnm 
toat IS given into their hand that they will accuse no innocent 
mM nor conaal any guilty one.' This is Danish, and very 
o^ni ^ presentment, though not its dSd 

trac^^ofto^* justice in the Anglo-Danish period riiows 
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betveaa the coanmunity and the murderer.*^ Secondly, th^e 
was the new doctrine of the Church that wrong-doing had the 
further aspect of sin or moral wrong, to be expiated by penance. 
And thir(Uy there is the peculiarly Scandinavian view, found in 
Anglo-Danish laws, that certain acts such as cowardly flight or 
desertion of one's chief were dishonourable — ‘nidings voerk' — 
to be punished as deeds unworthy of the free warrior. From the 
time of Alfred onwards, we find special penalties and special 
reprobation attached to the crime of treason to the King or to a 
man's lord ; the growth of the law of treason and petty treason 
is doe, in part, to the increase in the power of the Crown and of 
the feudal lord, partly to the influence of Roman law coming in 
through the cler^, and partly to the strong ethical feeling of 
the whole Nordic race, expressed alike in Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian literature, of horror of the man who betrays or 
deserts his chief. 

The Dandaw, during its brief period of independence as a 
confederation of Scandinavian communities, had been organized 
round the life of its towns. The Roman walls of Chester were 
repaired first by a Viking chief, and the commercial life of Chester 
and York was revived by Scandinavian entMprise. Roads were 
scarce but riv«as were deep, and commerce was borne in barges 
to the wharves of inland towns. The famous ' five boroughs ’ of 
the Danes — Lincoln, Stamford, Leicester, Derby and Nottingham 
— served both as military garrisons and as trading centres. Each 
was protected by a palisaded mound and ditch ; eadi had its 
own ' law men,' its own army and its own sovereign ' Jarl ' or 
EarL From the borough, the Earl and his army ruled a vdde 
surrounding district. There is something analogous to Roman 
practice in the political importance of the Dani^ town, thou|^ 
it was purely S^dinavian in origin. 

When Edward the Elder and his sister Ethelfleda of the 
Mercians set about conquering die Danelaw, they did it by 
imitating and taking over the Danish borough system. Alfred 
had set the example in London and elsewhere in Wessex, and his 
son and daughta' spread the net of fortified Englidr ‘ buths ’ 
the Severn vallQr and across the Midlands. They repaired the 

^ How slowly the law got the strength to re|daoe the blood^^feud and to 
the acGoeed into ooort o&erwise than by the force of amts of the aggrievea 
party, we are remifided by Alfred's laws, * If anyone chances to meet his 
enemy, not having known him to be at borne, and if he will give up his weapons* 
he shall be detained 50 days and bis kinsmen informed. If he will not give on 
his weapons, then he may be attacked/ * A man may dght on behalf his lorn 
if his lord 4 s attacked, without becoming liable to blood leud/ The laws of 
Edmund and of Canute show that the blQod*fsod was still a custom even In their 
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stone walls of ruined Roman cities, or piled up new earth- 
works round tactical points unguarded beforei In each fortress 
they planted a permanent English garrison holding lands on 
burgage tenure, with the duty of defending the place. As fast 
as they conquered the Danelaw, they divided it into shires like 
those of Saxon Wessex ; but each of the new shires was moulded 
round the administrative centre of some Danish borough, and its 
boundaries were probably those of the Danish military district 
attached thereto. Such is the origin of the shires of the\east 
midlands— Lincoln, Derby. Nottingham, Leicester, Northampton, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, Bedford. An ealdorman, with a 
reeve beside him to represent King and people, answered to ‘^e 
King for one or more of the old shires of Wessex, or of the iW 
shires of recovered Mercia. But a Danish Earl answered to the 
English King for each shire of the annexed Danelaw. 


The new English Kingdom was thus equipped with a garrison 
system and with organs of administration which had been wanting 
to the shadowy empires ruled over by Offa and Egbert.'i And 
so the famiUar shape of modem England, with its famous 
shires and towns, conies out line by line under our eves, as we 
watch the clouds drifting and lifting over the chaos of theAnglo- 
Damsh wars. So much we can see even from far off, but if we 
could watch the Tenth Century map at closer quarters, we should 
see no less clearly one country village after another grow modestly 
into being along the newly drained river valleys and across the 
slowly dimimshmg area of forest. 

had been formed in the first instance 
to nwet the mihtary and administrative needs of both sides in 
the D^h wars, they soon took on a commercial character. 
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many centimes, specialization had been carried one step iurther, 
the citizens ceased to till the soil and confined themselves al- 
together to crafts and commerce. 

Such, in one of its aspects, was the origin and development 
of the Et^lish town. But no English town has the same history 
as any o^er. And some of the larger stone-walled cities, par- 
ticularly London, never completely submitted to the feudal 
world outside, but preserved down the ages an adequate military 
control of their own defence. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Life in Later Saxon England. Feudalism encroaching. Canute and the 
Nordic Maritime Empire. 

War, invasion and bloodshed were normal conditions of life 
in Saxon England. Nor did the advantages of our island 
position begin to appear before the strong Norman Kings and 
their following had taken hold. So long as the sea was the 
highroad assistant to every invader, ‘ England bound in with 
the triumphant sea ’ was bound a helpless victim, and her iU- 
defended charms were as well known to the warrior races of 
Northern Europe as were Italy’s to those of the South. 

Nevertheless the slayers and marauders could not be every- 
where in the island at once. The habitations of man were more 
secluded then than now, surroimded by marshland and forest ; 
there were no maps to reveal their whereabouts and few roads 
to guide the spoiler to his prey. A story is told of times much 
more recent than the Danish raids, how Scottish moss-troopers 
failed for a whole day in their search for so important a fdace as 
Brinkbum Priory, amid the wooded deUs of Coquet, until it 
was betrayed at the last moment by the sound of its own bells 
on the evening air. It is likely that, when the Danirii ‘ host * 
was riding through a countryside, people in quiet parishes w«re 
chary of ringing their bells. 

An Ai^lo-Saxtm lived in somt respects an enviable life, so 
long as he coidd avoid bdng ' hewed amain with swords un- 
sharp '—the ending of nmst folk in his favourite poons. We 
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too seldom ask ourselves what his life was like, because, while 
the life of the later Middle Ages and even of^Roman antiquity 
presents itself to the eye and the imagination Wough the work 
of masonry, the Saxon period has vanished from the landscape ; 
most preconquest churches have been rebuilt, and the wooden 
chalets and halls where life was spent have left nHt her trace 
nor tradition, unless it be in the architecture of some of our 
fine old English bams. But those halls were great places in 
their day. Lowland Switzerland can still show us how nobl^d 
spacious a wooden structure can be, when it is the natural prodMt 
of a native art tradition, with no limit to the building matSal 
on the spot, save the labour of cutting it down. The log hsbs 
of Saxon thegn and Danish jarl were decorated with carvine aiid 
I^t toth outside and in, and hung with burnished armour 
though the OToke eddying under the rafters in search of the hole 
m the roof dimmished the sense of luxury. The thegn and hU 
family were resplendent in cloaks of many colours. ArtSi^ 

mLT by mb™ craftsmen. ^ 

jeweller was very Ine, as tire ' Alfred lewd' 

and others still remain to prove. ^ 

It was seldom that the thegn or his followers possessed anv 

courtier offing AlfS 
But the bards every evening chanted their epics tluoimh^ 

than m our own more intellectual world. simple age 

acre of barley went to fill the ale-horn “ 

common to the earliest traditionc«fS!!k fcastings, 

as 'Christ Massey 1he c£ i ^ "hallow^ 

wooden haU ^afti^ f 

poo?“I ronttLiT hiid^ttSi*?tm“*f 

untamed nature. In the intervak^IS^* a iardy folk with 

war nor private blood-feud were d£Sii«*‘^ 

thegn and his personal retainer ^ district, the 

the wolves and fox^id TeSii ^ 

and wild fowl, if the CT 0 I» S ? Stares, rabbits 

weU stocked with meat HuntS„‘® ^ 

»t was not then a sSS iTw^ f ^ 

duty of war, devolved' more '*'^‘** ^ sterner 

attendants, as functions becam»** «od his 

ctions became more speciaitted. ^ut every 
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freeman could still hunt on fais own land, and it is jn-obable that 
many serfs and thralls suffered no rebuke in taking game ofi 
the limitless waste ; some were employed for no other purpose. 
It was still a hard struggle for man collectively to make head 
against the forest and its denizens. The King of England did 
not yet ‘ love the tall stags as if he were their father ’ nor had 
the harsh code of the Royal Forest yet been imported from 
Normandy. Landlords were not yet tempted to strain their 
authority on behalf of game preservation, for the game could 
still preserve itself only too well. For ages still to come, a large 
proportion of the people’s food consisted of wild game of sill sorts, 
and the half-wild herds of swine in the forest. If Englishmen 
had been forced in the Tenth Century, sis their more numerous 
descendants were for awhile in the Nineteenth, to live chiefly on 
such grain sis they could grow in the islsind, those primitive 
agriculturists would have been hard put to it to live at sdl. 

What a place it must have been, that virgin woodland wilder- 
ness of sdl England, ever encrosu:hed on by innumerable pesisant 
clesuings, but still hsirbouring God’s plenty of sdl manner of 
beautiful birds smd besists, smd still rioting in a vast wealth of 
trees smd flowers, — ^treasures which modem msm, careless of his 
best inheritance, has abolished and is still abolishing, as fsist 
as new tools and methods of destruction csm be invented, though 
even now the mere wrecks of old Englsmd still msike a demi-psurad^ 
of the less inhabited psurts of the island. We conjure up the 
memory of what we have lost in spesiking of Robin Hood's Sher- 
wood or Shakespesire’s Arden, but it was older than Robin Hood 
and vaster than Arden. It was the land not merely of the outlaw 
and the poet but of the whole Anglo-Danish people. Had some 
of them at least the eyes to see the beauty in the midst of which 
they went about their daily tasks ? When Chaucer and the late 
me^val ballad-makers at last found a tongue for the race, the 
flrst use to which they put it has recorded their joy in the birds 
and flowers, the woods and meadows. In Tudor times the popular 
songs of the day give the impression that the whole people has 
gone a-ma3ring. Did not some such re^nse to nature's loveUnes 
move di^y in the hearts of the Saxon pioneers, when primrose, or 
bluebell rushed out over the sward of the clearing they had made 
in the tall trees ? 

In certain respects the conditions of pioneo: life in the ibires 
of Saxon England and the Dandaw were not unlike these cd 
Noitb America and Australia in the Nineteenth Caitmy,-*-tltt 
iumbennmi with his axe. the log shanty in the clearing;, the 
drauj^t oxen, the horses to ride to the nearest farm Eve miles 
across the wilderness, the weapon ever laid dose to hand Ix^tde 
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the axe and the plough, the rough word and ready blow, and 
the good comradeship of the frontiersmen. And in Saxon 
England, as in later America, there were also tl^e larger, older 
and more settled townships, constantly catching up and assimi- 
lating the pioneers who had first started human hfe in some deep 
‘ den ’ of the woodlands. Every one of the sleepy, leisurely 
gardenlike villages of nural England was once a pioneer settle- 
ment, an outpost of man planted and battled for in the midbt of 
nature’s primeval realm.^ 

The work of colonization and deforestation in later bateon 
England was carried on under feudal leadership. ‘ We wonder 
not,’ wrote King Alfred, ‘ that men should work in timber-fellipg 
and in carrying and building, for a man hopes that if he has built 
a cottage on laenland of his lord, with his lord’s help, he may be 
allowed to lie there awhile, and hunt and fowl and fish, and occupy 
the laenland as he likes, until through his lord’s grace he may 
perhaps some day obtain book-land and permanent inheritance.' 
The feudal lord was to the Anglo-Saxon pioneer what the State 
was to his remote descendant in America and Australia. In those 
early times ‘ the State ’ in the modem sense scarcely existed. A 
man looked to his lord for military protection, for justice or 
something more in court, and often for economic help as well ; in 
return the lord restricted his freedom, became a large sharer in the 
profits of his labour, or claimed much of that labour for himself. 

In the Anglo-Danish period the King’s thegn, who is also 

me peasants’ lord, is pre-eminently the armed warrior with 

helmet and ^ain shirt falling below the hips, the mounted 

mf^tryman in heavy armour on whom the King relies in case 

of invasion. The thegn devotes his life to hunting and war, and 

to the Mrvice of his own overlord, — the King it may be, or else 

»me Bishop or Abbot, or some greater thegn than hhnself. 

Personal loy^ty rather than abstract patriotism inspires his 

service, and it is not always the King to whom the personal 

toyalty is most felt or exclusively owed. In succession to the 

baxon the^, the Norman knight, still more, completely armed 

^d framed to fight from the saddle, will stand just one step 

gher above his neighbours as a specialist in war, and therefore 

leudahsm as a social system wiU reach its climax after the Norman 

Conquest. It wiU d^line with the advent of longbow and gun- 

feudafem, though a system of law and land tenure, 

atSL™ military superiority of an 

aristocracy m arms. ^ r j 

a mi rinX»T ^s^‘SodSmi rnV *** Oar village nanea often denoted 

aiderable dirtance away “““ 
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After the breakdown of the tribal and clan organization, and 
before the rise of the State, feudalism was the only method by 
which a helpless population could be protected, war efficiently 
conducted, colonization pushed forward, or agriculture carried 
on with increased profits. For it was a process of differentiating 
the functions of warrior and husbandman. The Anglo-Saxon 
ploughman was not only an unskilled but an unwilling soldier. 
He disliked being called out every few months. He wanted to 
be left alone in Cowstead or Nettleden to till the soil in which 
he had taken such strong root. He had forgotten the warlike 
desires of his ancestor who helped to sack the Roman villa hard 
by. His lord, the thegn in the high hall of the township, should 
protect him in local troubles ; and the King and the assembled 
thegns should protect him in the day of national danger. The 
thegn, for his part, ceased to handle the plough and spent his 
time in war and talking about war, in hunting and talking about 
hunting, and in doing rough justice among his neighbours accord- 
into to traditional law and custom. Already we have the embryo 
of the future squire and Justice of the Peace, except that the 
Anglo-Saxon prototype of the squire is pre-eminently, a soldier. 

So the ploughman ceased more and more to be a warrior, and 
the warrior ceased to be a ploughman. Differentiation of function 
led away from equality — away from liberty even. But it led to 
settled order, to civilization, to wealth, and finally in the course 
of centuries to a much fuller liberty for the individual than the 
freeman of a savs^e tribe can possibly enjoy. 

Meanwhile the conditions of life were harsh enough on the 
lower classes of husbandman, the thralls and serfs whose labour 
was in different degrees required to support the thegns and the 
clergy in their specialized functions. There exists a dialogue of 
about the year 1000, which gives us, vdth a pathetic realism, a 
single glance behind the scenes of the national stage : — 

* What sayesi thou, ploughman ? How dost thou do thy work ? ' 

* O, my lord, hard do I work. I go out at daybreak driving the 
oxen to field, and I yoke them to the plough. Nor is it ever so hard 
winter, that I dare loiter at home, for fear of my lord ; but the oxen 
yoked, and ploughshare and coulter fastened to the plough, every day 
must I plough a full acre, or more.’ 

* Hast thou any comrade ? ’ 

* I have a boy driving the oxen with an iron goad, who also is hoarse 
with cold and shouting.' 

* What more dost thou in the day ? ' 

* Verily then I do more. I must fill the bin of the oxen with hay 
and water them and carry out the dung. Hat Hal hard work it is 
iuod work it is, because I am not free.’ 
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The shepherd in his turn answers ; 

‘ In the first of the morning I drive my sheep to their pasture and 
stand over them, in heat and in cold, with my dogs, lest the wolves 
swallow them up. And I lead them back to their folds and milk them 
twice a day ; and their folds I move ; and I make cheese and batter, 
and I am true to my lord.’ 

The oxherd says : 

‘ When the ploughman unyokes the oxen, I lead them to pasture 
and all night I stand over them waking against thieves,' 


for cattle-lifting was then a great part of life, not merely on tte 
Scottish and Welsh borderlands as in later years, but in all we 
unquiet island.^ 

The peasants of this dialogue were evidently doing customary 
services upon their lord’s home farm or domain land, imdet 
more or less servile conditions. In the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centmies there were many grades of servile and semi-servile 
tenure, varying according to the local circumstances, and accord- 
ing to Danish, Welsh or Saxon custom. There were ‘ geneats,’ 
‘ cottars,’ ‘ geburs,’ shepherds, bee-keepers (for honey was tlw 
only sugar), swineherds, and many others, each owing to the lord 
so many dap’ work a year for such and such purposes, or so 
much rent in kind. In the Danelaw the proportion of small 
frpholders was l^est and the number of actual slaves a 
minimum, while in the Western and more Celtic shires the 
opposite was the case. In the districts where the incoming 
Danes settled, they tended to break up the encroachments of 
feudahpi, ky and clerical, and to favour freedom; but the effect 
of then raids and ransomings on the other parts of England 
was to hasten the degradation of the peasant, who ‘ bowed his 

to the thegn or the abbey, or was 
ramed and ^Id up owing to the burning of his farm by the 

the Danegeld. Thus when 

SouaTd W^t ® ® ^ ® ^ 

there^^a^tPni^”**^ t>f much local variation, 

1 ^ centuries towards the 

the slave or thfai?^* or classes of semi-free peasants, into which 
^uWe?roL? ^1 ^ ® “This important 

the French feudal cle^Iy to light after the Conquest, when 

to thk bSf c ^1 ^ definiteness and univ^ty 

to t^ half-servile class under the title of ‘ viUeinage/ 

herd or watcher^p^^/^lre^^ ™ fbcep and oxen to gnn witiiont a 
as a custom pecufiar to Enriand foreignw victors 

as well as wolves, that was only vei 
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In the Anglo-Danish times it was laid down as a rule of law 
and police that ' every man must have a lord/ to be answerable 
in court for his misdoings. Only thus could the peace of the 
united English Kingdom be maintained, now that &e old cl^s 
and kinships, long decadent, were ceasing altogether to function 
in the sphere of justice and police. Since a man’s relations 
were no longer answerable for him, his lord must answer for him 
instead. 

Thj> l ord.-Whfttliw fhggn nr pr^lafp* ni>rfnrTnpfj iti InralUy 

many of the functions, judicial, military and economic, performed 
by the clan in more primitive societies, and by the State in the 
modem world. The new Kings of all England could keep only 
a very rough and ready control over the general body of their 
thegns, for purposes of national defence and for little else. For 
local purposes they were fain to grant away rights of justice and 
administration which they had not the machinery to exercise fr<an 
the centre, making them over to powerful local magnates, lay or 
clerical. It was only after the Norman Conquest and the growth 
of a more elaborate civilization, that the Plantagenet Kings 
gradually assumed administrative and judicial control over the 
localities, and formed the modem idea of the nation and ^e 
modem machinery of the State. 

Saxon times witnessed the growth of feudal power, and 
witnessed also the grovrth of Kingship not as its enemy, but as 
its aUy. The battle between the Crown and the centrifugal 
tendencies of feudalism was postponed till after the Norman 
Conquest. In the days when the Kings of Wessex became Kings 
of all England, greatly as the prestige of the Crown was thereby 
increased, the very extension of the boundaries of their realm 
compelled them to decentralize, leaving more power to local 
magnates. The shire machinery was the King's chief organ of 
administration. So long as the realm had been confined to the 
manageable area of old Wessex, a single magnate had answered 
to the King for each single shire. But with ^e formation of the 
new enlarged Kingdom, this machinery was compromised to meet 
the new facts. Edward the Elder and his sons, and even Canute 
himself, were fain to allow powerful subjects to be Ealdonnen oc 
Earls of two, three, finally half-a-dozen or more shires each.^ 

^ A stibofdinate officer administered each single shire, under the Bar! who 
ruled the group of shires. This shire oflicer became known as * shire-reeve,* 
later * sheim.* He served in a dual capacity, primarily as the representative of 
the King’s interests, but for some purposes as officer and agent of the Earl 
(W. A. Morris in 1916). After the Norman Conquest the Ear) (except 

in a few shires) disappeared^ the Bishop retired with his spiritual cases to 
the new Church Courts ; the Sheriff was, therefore, left as sole ruler of the 
shire for the King, and as agent of the King’s orders only* The * Hundred/ 
called in Danelaw the * Wapentake/ was a territorial divimon d the shire* 
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United England, just because it was united, came to be 
administered in four, six or eight ‘ Earldomsj' as these large 
divisions were called.^ To some extent they earned on the 
submerged life of the former political divisions of the island — 
Wessex? Northumbria, Mercia, East Anglia, — and thereby the 
more Danish districts were not in effect subjected to the direct 
rule of Wessex. Government by Earldoms, though feudal in 
form, had analogies to Home Rule in modem Empires too lafcge 
and too little homogeneous for united administration. Willilun 
the Conqueror, as we shall see, was destined to give the ded|th 
blow in England to this centrifugal tendency, which continued 
for many centuries longer to divide mediaeval Germany and 
France into great feudal provinces. 

Such was the triumph of political feudalism in the newly 
formed Anglo-Danish Kingdom. And there was the same feudal 
tendency in the sphere of justice at the expense of the communal 
or public courts. 

In the communal courts of Shire and Hundred, the law of the 
district — ^whether Danelaw, law of Mercia or of Wessex, or some 
obscurer provincial custom — was administered by the freemen 
suitors of the court as judges, presided over by the Ealdorman, 
Shire-reeve or Himdred-reeve on behalf of the King. There was 
as yet no ‘common law ’ of all England, no Courts of King's Bench 
or Common Pleas, no Judges of Eyre or of Assize. These local 
communal courts were the Royal Courts, the courts of the land, 
so far as the King and the country as a whole can be said to have 
had courts at all. 

But in the same period feudal justice was encroaching upon 
the communal courts. From the time of Edgar onwards, we find 
the King perpetually alienating the rights of the Crown, and 
particularly the power and jurisdiction of the Hundred Courts, 
to abbeys and feudal magnates. Whole districts are put under 
the judicial control of monks or Bi^ops, Earls or thegns, by grants 
of sac and soc, infangthef and hamsocne.* And with the judicial 
powers, the judicial revenues also— the valuable fees and fines 
of the courts — pass from the King to the private landowners 
whom he most fears or favours. 

Private justice was encroaching on public justice. Was this 
reaction or progress ? It was deplorable that the £^g ^ould 
not be s^ong enough to enforce public justice through public 
courts. But if in fact he was not strong enough, it was better 


* ^ Map IX., p. no, below. 

to haM aThiif t Z ^ ”**** J injangtktf - tlw right to try and 
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that justice should be administered somdiow and by someone, 
than that thieving, manslaying and cattle-lifting should pass un- 
punished. Very possibly the change was often popular at the 
time it was made, if men got better and quicker justice from 
their strong neighbour lord or abbot than from their distant 
King or his weak ‘ reeve ’ in the Hundred Court. But we cannot 
at this distance of time tell whether the lay and clerical bene- 
ficiaries of the grants of sac and soc were really the best people 
to hold the courts, or only the strongest and most cunning to 
seize the envied privilege. In any case it was to be the great 
merit of the Norman and Plantagenet Kings that they devised 
madiinery by which the Crown was able gradually to reverse this 
Anglo-Danish alienation of royal rights, and to bring back public 
justice into public hands. That is one of the chief reasons why 
the name and office of King has been popular in England. 

The latter half of the Tenth Century, between the first and 
second period of the Danish wars, witnessed an important crisis 
in religious history. The Danish invasions in the time of Alfred, 
so destructive to the monastic centres of Christian enthusiasm 
and learning, had completed the decadence of conventmd and 
clerical life which Bede had noted in his own time. The burning 
of the great Northumbrian and fenland monasteries disorganized 
Christianity north of the Thames, and many districts were sub- 
jected to heathen jarls and ‘hosts.’ Even in Wessex it was 
long before Alfred’s efforts to stimulate learning and religion led 
to any widespread movement among the clergy. The reconquest 
of the Danelaw and the partial conversion of the Danes were 
principally due to the Christian laity, the vigorous Kings of the 
House of Wessex and their thegnhood. There is no evidence 
that Alfred, Edward and Athelstan owed as much to clerical 
advisers as the Kings before and after their time. 

Until the middle years of the Tenth Century the monasteries 
remained sunk in one of those ever recurring laf^es by whkh 
human nature has always avenged itself upon the demands of 
asceticism. The monastic endowments were enjoyed by married 
clerks, many of whom lived in their own homes with large hmtse- 
holds and in considerable luxury. Monasticism had almost 
ceased to exist in any real sense ; it had certainly ceased to ex^ 
any great influent! upon the island. Whether the growing move- 
ment for the foundation of parish churdus and parish priests 
would have been able to make good in mediaeval Eng^d if 
there had been no monastic revival, may be an interesting subject 

speculation and controversy, but is not a question that histoiy 
can attempt to answer. 
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94 THE CLUNIAC REVIVAL 

The fact is that monasticism revived. A new spirit came 
over from the French Abbeys of Cluny and Fleury; this 
■ Cluniac ’ movement was one of the many offshoots of the great 
Benedictine rule. Under this inspiration certain reforming 
Abbots and Bishops, of whom Dunstan was one of the most 
effective, but by no means the most intolerant, re-enforced the 
conventual discipline and the ascetic ideal in many Englich 
convents, sometimes not without blows and turmoil At? the 
same time King Edgar (959-975) and his successors were persusided 
to rebuild and re-endow the fenland monasteries such as 
and Peterborough, and to enrich the monks of the new movem^t 
everywhere with vast territorial and judicial power over their 
neighbours.^ 

Under this new impulse English religion moved forward 
towards the more extended claims of the Church in the da5rs of 
Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII., whose ideals were to a large 
extent imposed upon England by her Norman Conquerors. In 
the end the movement enforced celibacy even on the parish priests 
increased the international character of the Church under the 
Papal headship, and led to the full development of the ^^'^t rine 
of tr^ubstantiation. the great importance attached to the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, and many other characteristic religious 
moyments of the later Middle Age. The monastery in fact was 
destined to be the principal breeding ground whence religious idea 
and practice emanated for centuries to come, and to hold a great 
pla« in the economic and social hfe of feudal England. 

«rh«n prophesied such a future for mraastidsm 

when Dunstan was a boy. He himself took a leading part in 
the revival as the youthful Abbot of Glastonbury, and remained 

SrSat^^lf movement when he 

2' ^ intolerance in this 

and Other matters which once gave him his chief historical 
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poses between cleric and lay. Thegns and prelates were alike 
lords holding lands of the King, and owing him service in war 
and peace. The revival of ascetic religion stimulated piety and 
fashion to reward the worthy monks who had thus forsworn 
the world afresh — with land, jurisdiction and treasure ! By the 
time of the Norman Conquest, shires hke Worcester, Wilts and 
Dorset were as much owned and governed by churchmen as by 
barons and knights. The monks took to forging charters of the 
lands they claimed— -the clerical method of ' estate jumping ’ to 
match the drawn sword of the baron. 

The civil jurisdiction and temporal power of churchmen, not 
resented in those days, was sowing the seed of future evil on the 
grand scale. But the lavish monastic endowments prepared the 
way also for the architectural glories of the later Middle Age. 

And all the while the parish churches were rising, in village after 
village, and the impact of Christianity on the Nordic character 
was at work, unseen. Doubters may perhaps wonder whether 
the Church would have survived the rough feudal centuries if 
she had not herself acquired the feudal power that so sorely 
compromised her ideals. 

During most of the Tenth Century the Viking movement was 
in abeyance. Emigration from the Baltic lands fell ofi, and 
the Scandinavian colonists spent their time in building up towns, 
farms and institutions in the lands which their fathos had won 
with the battle-axe. It was due to this ebb in the tide of invasion 
that Alfred's children had been able to effect a nominal reoonquest 
of the Danelaw, on condition of leaving its Scandinavian character 
untouched. The o'a of Edgar and Dunstan followed as a brief 
period of peace and prosperity. And then, during the reign of 
the incompetent Ethelred the Redeless, the storm broke once 978- 
more. 

The Vikings were again on the war-path, and this time, under 
Sweyn Forkbeard, King of Denmark, they made South England 
the spedal object of their attack. Normandy and the EngMi 9S8. 
Danelaw, being under Scandinavian rule, th^ naturally spared, 
while their cousins in Yorkshire and East Anglia equally naturally 
did nothing to thwart them or to help the decadent Saxon King 
to save his Wessex. The unity of Saxon and Dane in the island 
was still incomplete, and the weakness of the new Kingdom of 
England stood revealed. The Danelaw has be«j called ‘ the rock 
pn which the old English Nationality foundered.’ Ethelred was 
indeed a weak and fooli^ King and Ids reign wasonelong<hisa8ter, 
but there were other than personal and accidental caosis for the 
collapse of England before tba renewed Danish invasions. 
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THE DANEGELD 


In the long wars that ensued before Canute won the throne, 
there are two features of special interest, — the Danegeld and the 
part played by the city of London. 

Danegeld had been levied and paid in Alfred’s day, but in 
those primitive times the Danes had more often preferred to enrich 
themselves by direct plunder of place and person. Both sides 
were now rather more civilized, and the ransom in gold of the 
whole country became the more usual method of the lattei-day 
Vikings. Nor does there seem to have been so much Dmish 
demand for estates and land-settlement as in the time of A&ed. 
Many of the victors were content with enriching themselves Vut 
of the Danegeld, and spending the wealth so gained on houses 
and estates in Scandinavia. Historians are astonished at tW 
sums paid to them in Danegeld, far exceeding what the same tax 
afterwards rendered to ihe Norman and Plantagenet exchequer, 
and out of all proportion to the rateable value of the land. No 
doubt the relative peace of the Tenth Century had enabled 
English thegns and churchmen to amass treasure and personal 
property of all kinds, especially the exquisite work of the English 
gold and silver smiths, which now went into the Danish melting- 
pot, as the plate and jewels of Renaissance England paid for the 
wars of Charles and Cromwell. Some of the vast ransom re- 
mamed m Englmd, being spent there by the freehanded and 
ple^me-loving Vikings, but much of it crossed the seas, 
h. J®® ®^°rted from the peasantry were ruinous, and 
hastened the declme of the freeholder into the serf. The Danegeld 
holds indeed a great place in our social, financial and administra- 

Dnlr ^ ignominious form. 

Under the weak Ethelred it was the normal way of buying off the 

I^es. Under the strong Canute it became a war tM^for the 
defence of the realm. Under WiUiam the Conqueror itslew ^ 
regaled as so important a source of revenue that the firstweat 

IDoSau property was made with this end in Sew. 

Domesday BTOk was origmally drawn up for the purpose of 
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the hopes entertained by Alfred a hundred years before, when he 
fortified and colonized London as the guardian of England’s 
gate against the Danes. In Ethelred's reign her citizens were 
the heart of English resistance, far more than the inept and 
cowardly King. When at last he died, two years after his fierce April 
Danish rival, Sweyn Forkbeard, there followed a brief struggle 
for the throne of England between the two young heroes, 
Edmund Ironside son of Ethelred and Canute son of Swe3m. 
London was Edmund’s rock of strength. But his death a few Nov. 
months later ended the war ; and the Saxon Witan, bowing to the 
necessities of the case, chose Canute as King. The proximity of 
the Danelaw on the flank of the contest in South England made 
the choice of the Danish candidate natural, and after Edmund’s 
death inevitable. Owing to the qualities latent in the yotmg 
Canute, it proved also fortunate beyond expectation. 

The elective character of the English monarchy comes out 
more clearly at this epoch than at any other before or after. 
Canute, Harold and William the Conqueror had none of them a 
valid legal title to the throne, save the choice of the Witan, or 
acknowledgment by the individual magnates of the realm. But 
such choice was enough to give legality to the results of conquest 
or the wishes of the nation. The Witan was not the origin of the 
later English Parliament, which grew up out of Anglo-Norman 
institutions. Nor was the Witan a popular or representative 
body. It was a haphazard assembly of Bishops, Earls, royal 
othcials and other magnates, who by no means ^ways proved 
themselves as ‘ wise ’ as their name suggests. When once a new 
King was on the throne their power of controlling him depended 
on ^aracter and circumstance, rather than on any ‘ law of the 
constitution,’ for none such existed. But th^ had by custom 
the right to fill the throne vacated by death, and at the end of 
the Saxon period that power was being exercised with an extra- 
ordinary freedom : not merely the order of succession but the 
royal family itself was on more than one occasion changed. The 
idea of a divine right of succession lodged in an individual and 
not capable of alteration by any human authority was, so far as 
English history is concerned, an invention of James I’s over-busy 
brain. 

The part played in the later Danish wars by London as an 
almost independent military and political power, is the more 
remarkable because her municipal rights were, nominally, meagre 
in the extreme. There was no Mayor or Alderman, and the port- 
reeve was a royal official. Instead of the democratic ‘ war^ * of 
later London history, we find the City area divided into ‘ sokes ’ 
or private jurisdictions granted by the King to lay and derical 
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magnates. Municipal self-govenunent was still in the future. 
As yet even the freedom-loving Danish towns, were ruled by here- 
ditary ‘ lawmen,’ and the other market towns and ' burhs ' of 
England, scarcely yet distinpishable from rural villages or royal 
forts, were subject each to its lord, whether King or thu gn 
as often was the case, to a number of thegns. * ’ 

But the real power, wealth and independence of the port of 
London, alone of English cities, had far outrun her muijicipa] 
status in the eye of law. The fact that Winchester rathei\than 
London was regarded as the official capital of the peripatetic 
mon^chy gave to the great port on the Thames a measure real 
political independence, and an attitude of external crittom 
towards the royal power ; that spirit, kept in bounds by genuine 
loyalty and patriotism, continued to inspire London down the 
centuries until it culminated in the great doings of the Stuart 
epo^. Very different is the history of Paris, the dwelling-place 
of the Kings of France.* f ^ 


ine accession of Canute, though so stoutly contested bv the 
Londonere, was a blessing for them in disguise. Commerce 
between his Enghsh and Baltic dominions grew very large when 
pmcy was put down on the North Sea and the ^irts on both 
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the boys had been bron^t in the worship of Woden ; yet 
^ute died in the odour of sanctity, a high favourite with 
monastic chroniclers. For he became a great benefactor of 
abbeys, and his laws enjoined the more rigorous payment of tithe 
and Church dues, the observance of Sunday and the final sup- 
pression of the heathenian that lingered in parts of the Danelaw 
and still more among the new-como’ Danes, whom he himself had 
led from oversea. The very ancient song that has given so 
pleasant a picture of Canute to many generations of Englishmen, 
shows how completely he obliterated in the imagination of men 
the record of his Viking youth : 

Merry sungen the monkSs in Ely 
When Cnut King rowed thereby. 

Row. cnichts. near the land 
And hear we these monk^ sing. 

• 

The monks of Ely would have sung a less merry tune if they 
had s^n him coming as a bey in his father’s war-boat along the 
channels of the fen. But the age of the Vikings was over at last ; 
Canute. King of Denmark. Norway, England and the Hebrides, 
had transmuted all that terrible energy into a beneficent Empire 
of the Nordic maritime peoples. 

The more famous legend of his rebuke to preposterous courtiers 
by the seashore, though alsowery ancient, wotild more fitly have 
been attached to some wise King of lands nearer the sun, sur- 
rounded by his satraps and eunuchs. The hard-bitten house- 
carls and Vikings and Saxon thegns who guarded Canute had very 
different ideas of speech and service from those of Orient^ 
hyperbole and servitude. Indeed it would be bard to find a local 
habitation for the story, because, in lands where cotuliers flatter 
so grossly, the tide does not rise so fast or so far. 

,For the first few years after xox6 Canute was a foreign con- 
queror in England, holding his throne by the sword. But in 1020. 
after his return from a happy expedition ovosea to secure his 
succession to the Danish throne, he adopted in England the policy 
of reconciling the two races on a basis of equality, and he b^;an 
hk famous alliance with the Church. In many vital respects 
his policy difio-ed from that of the Norman who conquoed 
England fifty years later. Jhe Danish ' host ’ who had won the 
throne for Canute was paid ofi in Danegdd instead of in con- 
fiscated estates. Anglo-Saxon and Danish were in equal favour 
as languages in the garth of the King’s House at Winchester* 
^d Canute issued a collection of Anglo-Saxon laws. The Church 
ui Canute's rrign was governed diiefly by Ai^o-Saxon dturchmen, 
whom Canute took into h^h fovour as civil servants at his Court ; 
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he promoted them to Bishoprics. Under his patronage 
churchmen from England went over to Norway and Denmark, 
and played an important part there in the prolonged struggle 
between Christian and pagan. There is no doubt that whereas 
William the Conqueror found the French clergy abler and better 
trained than the Saxon, Canute found the Saxon cleigy less 
badly trained than the Scandinavian. But the whole attitude 
of the two Conquerors towards the leaders of the conduered 
Kngikb was as different as possible. Not only in the Clkirch. 
but in the State and the army the Saxon thegns were trusted and 
used by the Danish King. The great Earldom of Wessex\was 
governed by his favourite Saxon, Godwin, who now first rose 
to fame. 

After he had paid off the host and the fleet that conquered 
England, Canute kept a navy of forty ships and a small standing 
army of ‘ housecarls.’ The ‘.housecarls ’ were a bodyguard of 
heavily-armoured, professional, mounted-infantry, drawing the 
King’s pay, and bound together in a military guild of which Canute 
himself was a member. It was at once a ‘ cash nexus,’ and a 
brotherhood of honour and of personal service. The element of 
feudal land-tenure was wanting, for although some housecarls 
obtained estates in England they did not owe their service 
as housecarls on account of their lands. At first entirely Scandi- 
navian, the force soon included many Saxons. Essentially Viking 
in origin and Anglo-Danish in development, the housecarls 
perished with Harold at Hastings. The Norman conquerors did 
not revive the force, for vmder their more purely feudal system 
England was organized with land-tenure as the key to civil and 
military institutions. 

The supersession of Canute’s work by the Norman Conquest 
within a generation of his death makes it very difficult to estimate 
dther its importance or its excellence. If he had lived till sixty 
1036. instead of dying at forty, he might have left a more permanent 
mark on the world’s affairs. He was a great ruler of men, and 
he was on the way to found a Nordic Empire astride of the 
North Sea, with Scandinavia for one pillar and England for the 
other. Sea-power would have been its cement and its master- 
spirit. If he had succeeded he would have changed the his tory 
of the world. But the material difficulties of distance were too 
great for the rude appliances of that age. In the Eleventh 
Century it was as difficult to hold together an Empire astride of 
ffie North Sea, as it was difficult in the Eighteenth Century to 
hold together an Empire astride of the Atlantic. Indeed the 
connection between Denmark, Norway, the Hebrides and England 
was purely personal ; they were each of them ruled by the same 
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energetic man, but there was no Imperial machinery and no 
feeling of common patriotism. England herself had to be 
governed in four great Earldoms, and Norway was stQl very far 
from being a real political unit. 

Canute's incapable Dani^ successors soon dissipated the 
loose confederation. Edward the Confessor, the restored Saxon 1049 - 
monarch of independent England, looked no longer towards 
Scandinavia but towards French Normandy, and prepared the 
way for the Norman Conquest. Scandinavia and England, after 
being closely associated in hatred and in friendship for several 
centuries, drifted far apart, when England was drawn by the 
Normans into the orbit of France. Instead of remaining a 
maritime and Nordic State in touch with Scandinavia and only 
slightly connected with the main body of Europe, England became 
for many generations almost a part of French feuded civilization, 
engrossed either in her own island interests or in the continental 
ambitions of her French-speaking Kings. It is generally assumed 
that this change was quite inevitable and that on the whole more 
was gained than lost thereby. It may well be so. But the fact 
that Canute attempted a very different orientation for England 
is of profound interest, and though his Empire broke up, it was 
not without permanent effect, for it reinforced the Scandinavian 
and trading dements in the English nation. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Norman Conquest up to Hastings. 1042-1066 

From the time of Alfred to the time of Canute, the influences that 
refashioned Britain had come from Scandinavia ; for the next 
hundred years, dating from the accession of Edward the Confessor, to4a* 
they were to come from Normandy. The same is true in a less 
degree of European history as a whole. 

The Norman aristocracy, Scandinavian by origin, retained all 
the Viking energy in colonization and in war, but had become 
converts to Latin culture. For that or other reasons the Normans 
were distinguished by a quality which the Scandinavians at 
home and in England lacked, the instinct for political unity 
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and administrative consolidation. That instinct was the most 
valuable of the Conqueror’s many gifts to England. 

It was the Normans who turned back from Europe the tide 
See of Scandinavian influence. The province which their Viking 
Map IX., ancestors had carved out of France as another ‘ Danelaw,' became 
the citadel whence the language, arms and manners of French 
feudalism sallied forth to the conquest of the world, more particu- 
larly of Naples, Sicily and the British Isles. Britain, noti yet 
capable of becoming as in Shakespeare’s day ' a world by itidf,’ 
had oscillated for two hundred years between Scandinavia Md 
continental Europe. Her position was at length rudely deter- 
mined for her by the French-speaking Norman Duke. The battle 
of Hastings was not only a great English but a great Enropeim 
event. For, with Britain closed to Scandinavia and opened to 
France, the Vikings were locked up in their fiords, and ceased to 
threaten or attract Christendom. The mounted spearmen who 
conquered at Hastings imposed their ‘chivalric’ ideals and 
feudal relationships on the northern world, where the memory of 
Viking and thegn grew dim in the twilight of the past. Latin 
speech, literature and religion reigned unchallenged, until many 
centuries later the secession of Britain upon new lines of her own 
again redressed the balance of North and South. 

Yet we must not too closely identify Norman with Latin 
civilization. The culture that the Normans imported into England 
was indeed Franco-Italian,— the culture of Taillefer, the French 
minstrel, and of Lanfranc and Anselm, the Italian Churchmen. 
But the monarchy brought over by the Normans was the mon- 
archy of their own strong Dukes, not of the weak French Kings 
at Paris. 

The Norman State was unique, and requires to be specially 
studied by searchers after the origins of things English. First 
founded by Danes and Norsemen, it had come to differ very 
widely from Ae districts similarly planted by the Vikings in 
Britain. It differed also from the rest of France. In Normandy 
the majority of the inhabitants were French peasants in origin 
and character, their backs patiently bent to the tillage of the soil 
But the Scandinavian minority included the fishermen and 
merchants of the estuaries along the coast, and the feudal aristo- 
^cy of the land ; these ^andchildren of the fiord still had their 
faces turned seaward with unabated ancestral love of roving 
and adventure, although they had adopted the speech, religion 
and customs of the French. 

The jarl, in becoming a feudal baron, bad learnt the new 
contmratal methods of war from the French enemies and allies 
whom he had met upon the Seine : instead of fi ghting on foot with 
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the battle>axe of his fathers, he fought from the saddle with the 
spear and sword, and made his position in the country safe by 
piling up a high circular mound with a wooden fortress on the top, 
whence he could the more safely rule his peasants and defy his 
foes. Now heavily armed cavalry and private castles are the 
final flower of fully developed feudal society, and neither of them 
existed in England before the Normans brought them across the 
Channel.^ 

Norman feudalism had become strictly territorial, after the 
French modeL The barons of the province owed military service 
to the Duke on account of the lands they held from him, and not, 
as man y thegn s in England still owe d service, on account of 

under the Duke's banner in his constant wars against Anjou, 
Maine or Brittany ; each led his quota of five, ten or thirty 
knights due from Us barony, the quota being always, for purposes 
of military convenience, assessed in units of five knights. This 
system the Conqueror afterwards imposed upon England with a 
remarkable uniformity. 

The knights in their turn held their lands from the barons by 
the same military tenure. The knight, if he held a ‘ knight’s fee ' 
of land, had to follow the banner of the baron from whom he 
held it, whenever the baron followed the Duke to the field or 
made war on his own account, — such at least was the custom in 
Normandy. 

This military service was due nominally for forty days in the 
year, but it was possible sometimes to exact it for rather longer 
in order to finish the campaign. A few weeks would serve for 
the private wars of baron against baron, or for the Duke’s cam- 
paigns in Brittany and Anjou. But for a prolonged adventure 
like the conquest of England a voluntary long-service ^eement 
had to be improvised, distinct from the feudal obligation. The 
period of military service due was wholly inadequate for distant 
enterprises; that is one of the chief reasons why feudalism 
broke down as communications improved. Feudalism had been 
originally devised for the defence of a countryside against Danish 
and other raids, and for the purposes of private war : it was not 
suited to the growth of great states or for the conduct of pro- 
longed and extensive military operations. 

* The numnd cwtlM of England are Nonnan (see Baldwin Brown. I. ro6>iio}. 
Jhe Saxona *nd Danea made earthwork encl o a n res to fwotect towns and royal 
forta. bnt not hij^ monnda like Uiom of the Norman tiarana. The English 
^^*a honae was nanally nnfortlfied. Hence the EngUab outcry agalnat die 
wKbmaanditaowned hynmber fortawhlch theNonnana erected in great nnmbma 
I wwe d l a t ely after tirelr arrival in England. It waa only gradnalW tiiat atone 
placed timber work in tire Norman caatie— except in a few apaeml cates like 
the Conqnenff'sTeww of London, which was of masttiry from the fint. 
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From the top to the bottom of society the feudal relation of 
lord to man in Normandy was fixed, territorial and heritable — 
passing from father to son. At the top was the Duke, under him 
the barons, under each of them the knights, and under all the 
peasants. The peasant was a serf bound to the soil and to his 
lord as owner of the soil. In Normandy neither peasant nor 
knight could transfer his vassalage at will to another lord, as 
many freeholders were still able to do in the less teriitoria^ed 
feudalism of Anglo-Danish England. Norman society was there- 
fore less free than Scandinavian or even Anglo-Saxon, but it was 
more stable, and more ef&ciently organized for peace and wan 

Although in Normandy the social and military system ^as 
more strictly feudal than in Saxon England, the political s}rst^ 
was less feudal, for the Duke had begun to impose on his barons 
an authority which the Kings of strictly feudal countries could 
never hope to wield. The feudal King of France claimed a 
vague suzerainty over the Norman Duke, but enjoyed no power 
in his territories, nor in any other province of France except in 
the small royal domain round Paris. On the other hand the 
Norman Duke was much more than feudal lord in his own re- 
markable Duchy. The traits of real monarchy in the Norman 
State were neitW Scandinavian nor French in their character. 
They were peculiarly Norman. The Conqueror and his sons 
carried these monarchical peculiarities of their Duchy to the 
island soil, where they re-enforced the English Kingship and 
developed it into that great medisval monarchy which had no 
parallel in France, Germany or Spain. 

In the first place there were no large baronies inside Norman 
territory, and no single baron was strong enough to defy the 
Duke with impunity. Government by great feudal Earldoms, 
which prevailed in the England of Edward the Confessor and 
in contemporary France, had no place in Normandy. The 
Norman Duke had real administrative officers of his own who 
exercised functions properly public, as distinct from the work 
of a bailiff of the ducal domains. These officers were called 
vicomtes ; they collected the Duke’s revenues, commanded his 
troops, held his courts and maintained his peace. The King of 
France had no such officers. The subsequent identificatim of 
the Norman vicomte with the old English sheriff greatly strmigth* 
ened the position of the latter, and made the sherifidom the chief 
pffiar of ihe mediasval English monarchy. Norman finance was 
me best in Europe and the Duke was proportionately powerful ; 
he collected a revenue in hard money, while his suzerain King 
of Fmce lived as best he could on rents paid in kind, moving 
round for his bed and board from farm to farm upon his domain. 
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In Normandy no one besides the Duke dared to mint money. 
Private castles could be erected only by his license, and were to 
be handed over on demand. Private war, though not yet illegal, 
was limited by the Ducal power. 

It will therefore be seen that when England was invaded in 
1066, she was being attacked not merely by a band of cosmopolitan 
adventurers enlisted for the nonce under a single war-chief — 
though that was one element in the affair ; England was also 
being attacked by the most highly organized continental state of 
the day, which possessed peculiar institutions capable of rapid 
development in the free field of a vast and inchoate conquered 
territory. And even more important to England than the institu- 
tions of the Norman State were the habits of mind and action 
which the Norman Duke and his subjects brought over with them. 
William, before ever he invaded England, had fought and con- 
quered his rebellious barons in Normandy. A bastard, called to 
his doubtful inheritance as a boy of eight, he had seen feudal 
anarchy at its worst, trampled it down and taught men to obey. 

Last but not least, the Church in Normandy was in league 
with the Ducal power. .. The later Dukes, zealous converts from 
Danish Woden to the French Christ, had restored and re-endowed 
the Abbeys and Bishoprics overthrown by their heathen 
ancestors. In return they appointed all the Bishops and most 
of the Abbots. The leaders of the Church were therefore servants 
of the Ducal policy. Some of them, indeed, were merely fighting 
barons dressed up as churchmen. The Conqueror's most power- 
ful subject was his brutal and turbulent brother Odo, whom he 
had thrust into the Bishopric of Bayeux while still a boy. Odo 
led his own hundred and twenty knights to war, and since the 
Church objected to priests shedding blood with the sword, swung 
his mace in the thick of the melee at Hastings. 

Others of the Norman prelates were of a higher type. Since 
the beginning of the Eleventh Century there had been a strong 
movement of reform, and the Cluniac monastic revival had been 
favoured and guided by the rulers of the Duchy. In a land 
remote from the Italian centres of religion and learning, a land 
where barbarism might long have reigned imdisturb^ under 
heathen or Christian forms,^ there had grown up monasteries 
like that of Bee capable of attracting the greatest intellects of 
the day from ^yond the Alps. Lanfranc of Pavia and Ansdm 
of Aosta were successively Priors of Bee and Ardhbishops of 
Canterbury. No fact illustrates more clearly the cosmopolitan 
character of learning and religion in the Mid^e Ages, in striking 

^ As late tn toot a Burgundian monk declared that scarcely a priest in 
NornuLudy could read. Haskins^ Normans in Europoan Hisioiy, p» 164. 
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contiast to the isolation in which most men had to pass their 
lives, bound never to leave their native village, cither by their 
legal status as serfs or by want of means to travel. The physical 
and social barriers that impeded the communication of man with 
man were very great, but national barriers scarcely existed. 
Lanfranc and Anselm, from far Italy, brought the knowledge of 
Roman and Canon Law, and the latest theology and philosophy 
of the day, first to Normandy and thence to England. And few 
complained of them as ‘ foreigners.’ Before the age of Univer- 
sities, monasteries like Bee served as the chief centres of learning. 
Meanwhile architecture was already laying its massive \ai^ 
imperishable impress on the Norman landscape. Though the 
great age of stone castles was delayed till the Twelfth Century, 
the Norman Abbej^ and Cathedrals that we know were already 
beginning to rise when the Conqueror sailed for England. 

Yet although the Normans were ahead of barbarous Europe in 
certain respects which proved of the first importance in the 
future development of England, they were not what we should 
realize as a civilized people. In spite of a few learned priests, 
the upper class were ignorant of the rudiments of letters ; there 
were no lawyers and practically no professional men except the 
clergy; the luxury, art, commerce and chivalry of the later 
Middle Ages had not yet come into existence, and nothing of that 
kind was to be found in the timber fortresses and occasional 
stone ‘ donjons ’ of this primitive baronage. The Normans were 
quite as inhumane as the Anglo-Saxons or Danes of contemporary 
England, and being more active and industrious they committed 
many more deeds of revolting cruelty. The lopping-off of hands 
and feet and the gouging out of eyes of prisoners and rebels, 
whcde&ale massacre of populations, and deliberate devastation of 
whole districts, were among the Norman methods of warfare, as 
England was soon to learn to her cost. The Norman, devoted 
servant of the Church as he had now become, had advanced 
little if at all beyond the heathen Viking in point of humane 
induct. But in knowledge and organizing power he had 
advanced. The Church taught barbarians to organize society, 
and it was this better organization of society, even more than the 
precept and example of the Church herself, that eventually taught 
men to take the ^t halting steps in the direction of humanity 
and justke. 

Although the Ducal power in Normandy, when transferred to 
England, would help to make the King’s Peace supreme there, 
the Normandy of the Conqueror was an unquiet land, perpetually 
disturbekL by private and public war, violence and outrage of 
all kint^ Eke the typical feudal province of tite Middle Ages. 
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It is an error to suppose that the mediaeval world was safe and 
peaceful because its inhabitants were theoretically conscious of 
the unity of Christendom. It was indeed free from our modem 
dangers of race hatred and war organired on the national scale, 
for the low level of organization and transport prevented France 
and Germany from conceiving the idea of racial patriotism and 
making war on one another as nations ; but they were both in 
a state of constant internal war between the petty feudal powers 
composing them, wars conducted with the utmost ferocity, 
although for purely personal motives. In the feudal world the 
hand of neighbour was perpetually raised against neighbour, and 
death, injustice and outrage were the daily lot. But in the 
Norman Dukes’ conception of their office there was that which 
looked distantly towards better conditions of life ; if this con- 
ception could be realized in the ring fence of an island State, it 
might lead in the course of a few generations to a better society 
than the chaos of the ordinary mediaeval kingdom. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of England, left to themselves, 
were making little or no progress towards a more united island 
or a stronger monarchy. The failure of Canute’s sons to per- 
petuate his Nordic Maritime Empire or to govern England as a 
Danelaw, had resulted in the restoration of the House of Alfred 1042- 
in the person of Edward, whom after ages called the Confessor. 

He was the son of Ethelred the Redeless and of Emma, daughter Seep.113. 
of a former Duke of Normandy. *’**®w. 

The return of the English line to the throne, though it put 
an end to the Scandinavian supremacy, failed to set the Anglo- 
Saxon nation again on the path of progress. If an Alfred or even 
a Harold had inherited the unchallenged throne at a juncture so 
favourable, something at least might have been done to unite and 
reform England without Norman interference. But the Con- 
fessor was, at heart, not an English King but a French monk. 

He was entirely without political vision and almost without 
political ambition. What stirred his enthusiasm was the religious 
life as he had seen it lived among the new school of Norman 
clergy. He had spent among Norman monks his long years of 
exile, from boyhood to mid^e age, during the Dani^ rule in 
England. Norman by birth on his mother’s side, he was at the 
moment of his restoration even less of an Englishman than 
Charles II when he landed at Dover. Edward spoke, and pro- 
bably thought, in French. His role in English history was to 
prepare the way for the Norman Conquest, both by the little 
that he did and by the much that he left undone. 

His only active policy was to introduce Normans into the Ingh 
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places of Church and State. He was prompted to show them 
favour not only by his personal tastes and friendships based on 
the experience of the best years of his life, but by the desire to 
find loyal and able adherents of his own to counterbalance the 
overpowering influence of Earl Godwin. Godwin had placed 
him on the throne, and like oilier kingmakers expected to act 
as Mayor of the Palace. Without his Normans, the King would 
have had neither the wit nor the strength of will to resist his too 
powerful subject. 

Edward raised several Normans to be Bishops, and made one 
of them, Robert of Jumi^ges, Primate of England. A group of 
Sussex ports, the gateway of the continent, was placed in Norman 
hands. Herefordshire was entrusted to the Norman Earl Ralph ; 
his wardship of the Welsh March, which this post implied, enabled 
him to introduce the Norman military system into that remote 
woodland shire, while some of his followers gave the inhabitants 
a foretaste of Norman violence and greed. Ralph and his 
knights built private castles, a novel portent on which the Saxon 
freemen looked askance, and he attempted in vain to teach the 
thegns to fight from the saddle in their contests with the Welsh 
tribesmen. The characteristic refusal of the English to learn the 
now indispensable art of cavalry fighting from Ralph or anyone 
else, sealed their doom in the Hastings campaign. 

At court the Confessor's secretaries and chaplains were 
Normans. In the heart of London, the wine merchants of Rouen 
held a wharf of their own at the mouth of the Wall Brook. When 
therefore the Conqueror landed at Pevensey, he set foot on an 
island where for a quarter of a century there had been a Norman 
party in politics, and where Norman methods and customs were 
known, feared and admired. 

But what Edward left undone was even more important than 
what he did, in preparing the way for the Norman Conquest. 
In the first place he deliberately left behind him a disputed 
succession by his personal adherence to the monkish ideal 
of chastity, in spite of the fact that he went through the idle 
ceremony of marriage with Earl Godwin's daughter. Secondly, 
he never tried to tmite the island administratively or to improve 
its laws and institutions. It would have been a hard task, 
impossible perhaps for anyone but an armed conqueror to com- 
plete, but Edward never even attempted it,^ 

^ * In after days/ writes Maitland. * the holy but imbecile Edward won not 
only the halo of the saint, to which he may have been entitled, but the fame, 
to which he certainly was not entitled, of having been a great legislator. In 
the minster that he reared, king after king made oath to observe the laws of the 
Confessor. So far as we Imow. he never made a law. Had he made laws, had 
he even made good use of those that were already made, ther^ flight have been 
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The most serious bar to all national progress was the govem< 
ment of England in half a dozen great Earldoms, each presided 
over by a feudal ms^ate, instead of in single riiires, each ruled 
by a royal official. It is true that the evil was no new thing in 
Edward’s day, that England had never really been united since the 
departure of the Romans, and that a similar system prevailed in 
yet worse forms in Germany and France. But since England 
imder the Confessor enjoyed more than twenty years of external 
peace, unassailed by Normandy or Scandinavia, a strong King 
would have used a respite so unusual to try at least to promote 
greater national unity, before the inevitable next onset of the 
foreign foe. But Edward’s policy, so far as he can be said to 
have had any consistent plan besides the introduction of Normans, 
only served to encourage provincial feeling and to divide North 
from South. For he was fain to play off the power and the 
jealousy of the Northern Eark of Mercia and Northximbria 
against Wessex and the other Earldoms of the South presided 
over by the House of Godwin. 

By this means the Confessor on one occasion succeeded in 1051. 
having Godwin and hk family driven from the realm. But next 
year a counter-revolution took place. Godwin and hk son 
Harold came back from their places of exile in Flanders and 
Ireland. They sailed up and down the Channel, landing at 
various points to ravage after the cruel manner of warfare in 
those days ; none the less South England rose to fight on their 
side. The seafaring population swarmed out of the Channel 
ports to join their flotilla, while forces from Sussex and Surrey 
marched on London, all vowing to ‘ live or die ’ with Earl Godwin. 
When finally he floated up the Thames, the men of London let 1051. 
his ships pass unopposed under their bridge. Then and there he 
dictated terms to Che King, for whom no one seemed eager to 
fight. Godwin’s chief Norman enemies fled the land, and hk 
House was restored to all its private estates and public offices. 

The underl5dng motives of the politics of this troubled reign 
are obscure. The evidence we have is fragmentary, and modem 
historians equally well informed of all that there k to know have 
differed widely from one another in their estimate of the character 
and policy of the chief actors. It k probably safe to say that 
dklike of the Normans was a strong motive in the popular 

no Norman Conquest of England. But then had there been no Norman Conquest 
of England, Edward would never have gained his fictitious glories. As it was, 
men looked back to him as the last of the English Kings of the English,— for of 
Harold, who had become the perjured usurper, there could be no talk,— and galled 
by the yoke of their French masters, they sighed for Saint Edward’s law, meaning 
uereby the law that had prevailed in a yet unvanquished England.* Soatol 
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THE CONFESSOR’S LAST YEARS iii 

reception of the ambitious Earl, a year after his outlawry had 
been so easily decreed. But to speak of him and of his son Hartdd 
after him as ‘ national heroes ’ may be misleading, because 
* national ' feeling as we know it had not come into existence. 

The men of Wessex, of the Severn valley and of Danelaw might 
each and all dislike the Normans, but they knew not one another 
and had no common loyalty. The appeal to unite in defence 
of England as a whole was never made to them in the Eleventh 
Century, because it would not have been understood. If it had 
been understood, a few thousand armoured cavalry would not 
have been able to conquer and share up England after Hastings. 

Godwin died the year after his triumphant return, bequeathing 1053. 
to his ablest son Harold the chief direction of the King’s govern- 
ment, the Earldom of Wessex, the affection of England south of 
Thames, and vast estates scattered over many shires. These last 
had been accumulated in a single generation by arts whidi would 
perhaps not bear too close an inquisition. For Godwin’s fortimes 
were of his own making. A simple thegn of Sussex, he had 
not inherited but acquired the vast wealth and the power un- 
paralleled in a subject, which he left to his son. He must have 
been a remarkable man, but we know too little about him to 
estimate his character and career. 

For the dozen years after Godwin’s death, the King was never 
able openly to defy Harold. It was a state of equilibrium which 
prevented any real steps towards national consolidation. Not all 
the Normans had disappeared, and, when Edward died, the two 
great Earldoms of Mercia and Northumbria belonged to Edwin 
and Morcar, representing interests alien if not openly hostile to 
Harold’s power. The Earldom of East Anglia, indeed, had been 
consigned to his brother Gyrth. But the fact that two of his 
brothers, Swe3m and Tostig, were ne’er-do-wells who proved unfit 
for public trust had helped to prevent the closer union of the 
whole island under the aegis of the House of Godwin. 

Such was the political situation when the mild King died 
in his new Palace at Westminster, adter a futile reign in which jan. 
Saxon England had wasted its last opportunity of settii^ its 
own house in order. The continued decadence of Anglo-Saxon 
prose and poetry in this period had been all of a piece with the 
political fafiure. The Norman Conquest did not cause the decline 
of Anglo-Saxon literature, though it may have prevented its 
revival. ‘The decline might with more plausibility be ascribed 
to the Daniil conquest of half a century before. 

Like the Third and Sixth Henries and other * sore saints for 
the Crown,* the Confessor left behind something that pleads with 
posterity against his political failures. Though Westminster 
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Abbey was destined to be rebuilt once more in a greater age of 
architecture, it was Edward’s endowments and buildings that 
prepared for Westminster the high place that.it holds in ecclesi- 
astical history and its supreme place in the political development 
of England. He moved the King’s dwelling from inside the walls 
of the City to a new Palace on the rural ‘ island of thorns ’ two 
miles up the river, in order to be near the great church that he 
was building there to St. Peter, an operation on which his whole 
heart was set. Mighty consequences flowed from the iToyal 
flitting to Westminster. As time went on, the centre of govern- 
ment was inevitably drawn more and more from the old Wi^ex 
capital at Winchester to the area of London. And if the strong 
Norman Kings, like their Saxon predecessors, had lived actually 
inside London walls whenever they were in the neighbourhdod, 
the political independence of the City would have been nipped 
in the bud. Yet the political independence enjoyed by the 
Londoners was to be the bulwark of the liberties of England in 
times to come, from the days of King John to the Stuart era. 
It was well, therefore, for British freedom that the great Planta- 
genet bureaucracy which grew up round the King’s Palace, 
struck root not in the City itself, but in Westminster ; it was no 
far-seeing political philosophy that had fixed it there, but chance 
and Edward the Confessor’s pious whim. 

At the end of the Saxon period London was beginning again, 
for the first time since Roman days, to be a great centre of 
North European commerce. London was a whale among the 
fishes beside the other English boroughs. Within the circuit of 
its Roman walls, which five hundred years before had stood 
unrepaired and almost empty, the chief arteries of traffic and 
many of the narrow lanes were already laid out on the sites they 
occupy in ‘ the City ’ of to-day. The houses, indeed, were of 
wood, many of them mere market booths, and there was much 
open ground behind and around the buil^ngs. But the busy, 
cosmopolitan character of the great port had already something 
about it prophetic of the future ‘ London. ’ Scandinavian, Fleming, 
German and Norman all had their share in the place, but the 
East Anglian t}rpe prevailed among the common people. Close 
outside the walls spread the ploughlands and pastures of Moor- 
fields, Smithfield and other ‘ fields,’ growing food for the citizens, 
and loud with the noise of water-miUs turned by streams flowing 
to the Thames. On the northern horizon lay wooded h i lls, where 
the lords of the London sokes and the merchant warriors of the 
City hawked after herons and hunted the stag, the boar and the 
wild bull, in St. John’s Wood, in Hampstead, in Enfield Chase, 
and in the Hertfordshire forests beyond. 
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The death of the inunaciilate Edward left the succession to 
the throne in a fine confusion. The nearest heir was Edgar the 
Atheling, but he was a boy. If, indeed, the English State had 
been more highly organized, and if Englishmen had been more 
conscious of their nationality, they would have proclaimed the 
boy King and rallied round him against all comers. But as the 
world went then, there was great fear of anarchy if a minor 
should ascend the throne, especially one who had no strong- 
connections and no party of his own. It is small wonder that 
men turned rather to the tried ability and long established power 
of Harold. He was, indeed, more distant from the royal line, 
but the blood of Scandinavian Kings was in his veins through 
his mother’s side ; and with all his experience, and his wide family 
estates in Southern England, he bade fair to defend and rule the 
land in troubled times better than the Atheling.^ 

It may be that Harold would have done better if he had 
resisted the suggestions of vaulting ambition, and set himself 
as the guardian lion on the steps of the Atheling’s throne. But 
his acceptance of the crown, even if ill-advised, cannot be stigma- 
tized as a usurpation. England had never observed a strict law 
of hereditary succession ; the passing over of minors was quite 
usual though not obligatory ; the dying Confessor had named 
Harold his heir ; and, above aU, the Witan chose him King. 
But his weak title invited Scandina-via and Normandy to com- 
pete for the conquest of England — ^as probably they would have 
done even if the Atheling had been chosen in his stead, though 
scarcely if the Confessor had left a son. The autumn of zo66 
saw England attacked by Harald Hardrada, King of Norway, 
and by William, Duke of Normandy, in two almost simultaneous 
invasions. It was the dramatic climax of the long competition 
between Scandinavia and Latin Europe for the prize of England. 
Harold might have repelled either enemy alone ; he sank beneath 
the double attack, and the Norman, through luck and conduct, 
rose the only winner. 

William's claims to the throne — ^if indeed we are willing to 
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set aside the not altogether unimportant fact that he was a 
bastard — ^were genealogically better than Harold's, though worse 
than the Atheling’s. But Harold had been clj^osen King by the 
Witan and William had not. William, however, won the S}nn- 
pathy of continental Christendom by certain arguments which 
appeal very little to modem minds, though they served con- 
veniently to brand Harold for many centuries as a perjured 
usurper. 

In the first place William declared that Edward had at one 
time named him as his successor. It may have been so, bpt it 
is more certain that Edward’s last act was to recommend Haiiold, 
and in any case the Witan and not the late King had the disposal 
of the Crown. Secondly, William had, a couple of years before 
the death of Edward, compelled Harold, who had fallen by 
chance into his hands, to swear on certain relics to be his man 
and to support his claims to the reversion of the English throne. 
The solemn oath and its flagrant breach weighed heavily in the 
minds of contemporaries, in whose every-day lives and legal 
proceedings oaths sanctioned by religion played a very much 
larger part than in our ovm.^ The less form^ modem mind is 
more impressed by the fundamental injustice of William’s prp- 
ceedings ; he took advantage of an accident to compel his guest, 
as a condition of safe return home, to swear away his own chances 
of succession and those of Edgar Atheling, and his country’s 
freedom to decide its own destiny. It is one of the points on 
which mediaeval and modem ethics stand honestly at variance. 

Last of all, William raised prejudice against Harold as the 
patron of Stigand, whom the Godwin faction had irregularly 
thrust into the Primacy of England, but who was regarded by 
the Papal party on the continent as little better than a schismatic 
on accoimt of his dealings with an anti-Pope. The age of 
Hildebrand was approaching upon the continent ; that great 
man was not yet Pope, but he already enjoyed considerable 
influence at Rome, and he used it with effect on William’s side 
at this crisis. The reforming and Hildebrandine party in the 
Church, eager to press clerical celibacy and high Papal claims 
upon ^e easy-going English Christians, was in traditional 
alliance with the Dukes of Normandy, and had long been at 
enmity with the House of Godwin. The Papal banner and 
blessing were a useful asset to William in an undertaking that 
otherwise looked more like a robbery under arms than a cmsade. 

^ For instance, the oath of * compurgators * swearing to a man's innocence, 
or to his character, even if they did not know the facts of the case at issue, held 
the place which the examination of evidence holds to-day in criminal justice* 
It was the oath more than the evidence that was valued. 
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In that day of small feudal States, Normandy counted as a 
great European power, and its ruler was a statesman well versed 
in the intricacies of foreign politics. Like his namesake six 
centuries later, William prepared the way for his invasion of 
England by propaganda and diplomacy ably conducted in many 
distant countries, and by skilful settlements with his neighbours 
which rendered his homeland safe during his absence. Harold’s 
case was unheard abroad and went by default. The French- 
speaking feudal world felt a glow of righteous enthusiasm for the 
bandits’ league into which it entered under the great chief. 

The armament that landed at Pevensey was not a feudal levy, 
though its members were strongly imbued with the feudal spirit 
and were to be rewarded by strictly feudal holdings in the con- 
quered land. William had no power imder feudal law to call out 
his vassals to a campaign which must last a great deal longer 
than forty days. But many of the barons and knights, not only 
of Normandy, but of Brittany and of Flanders which owed him 
no allegiance, had voluntarily engaged themselves to serve under 
his flag. It was a joint-stock enterprise for the sharing out of 
the English lands. On much the same principle the conquest of 
Ireland in Cromwell’s day — also regarded at the time as a great 
religious work — ^was carried through by military service to be 
paid in estates won from the conquered and by loans raised on 
the same speculative security. William and his confederates 
were at the expense of building a fleet of transports during the 
spring and summer of 1066, for it was essential to carry across 
not only the armoured men but the trained war-horses which 
gave them their chief hope of breaking the shield wall of Harold’s 
famous housecarls.* 

It was a great armament, but its strength lay in its training 
and equipment rather than its size. In those days even officials 
were unable to count large numbers accurately, but modem 
historians reckon that at the highest figme the expedition did 
not exceed i2,ooo men, of whom probably less than half were 
cavalry. It is certain that when England had been divided up 
among the conquerors, many of whom came over after Hastings, 
the total number of knights enfeoffed did not exceed 5000.* 
That a country of a million and a half people should have been 
subdued, robbed and permanently held down by so small a band, 
gives the measure of the politick and military backwardness of 
the English system as compared to the Norman. 

* The invading Danes in Alfred’s time conld * hwse ’ themselves in Eng^d, 
becanse they wished to march as mounted infantry, but not, like the Noitnaas, 
to fight as cavalry. 

* Round, Fmtdat pp. 265. 289-293. Haskins, Norman IntHfutiotu, 

p. 78. Oman, England bafers th$ Congtmt, p. 641. Steaton’s WHlUmt. p. 198. 
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There was also an element of luck, decisive of the narrow 
margin by which William conquered at Hastings. For six weeks 
contr^ winds had held him weatherboimd in port. During 
that interim Harald Hardrada, King of Norway, landed with 
another great host to conquer England, and defeated Earls 
Edwin and Morcar and their local levies two miles from York. 
The English Harold had perforce to break up the armed watch 
he was keeping on the southern coast against the expected 
Norman armada, and hurry off to' save the North. His house- 
carls,^ the finest mounted infantry in Europe, began their last 
admirable and tra^c campaign by riding hot-spur to the gates 
of York, and fighting foot to foot against the great Viking host 
Sept. 38 , at Stamford Bridge until it was utterly destroyed. Three days 
William landed at Pevensey. 

Harold had removed from the Normans’ path a most formid- 
able opponent, and in doing so had reduced his own strength by 
many gallant warriors hewed down at Stamford Bridge. He and 
his housecarls rode back to London in four days, reaching it on 
Octoberfith. The battered forces of the North were following more 
slowly on foot ; the fyrd of the South-West had not yet arrived. 
Rightly or wrongly Harold determined to give William battle at 
once in Sussex, with the thegns and fyrd of the South-Eastern 
counties alone, gathered round the strong nucleus of his remain- 
ing housecarls. Since infantry contending against cavalry must 
needs stand on the defensive, he defied William from a well- 
chosen position on an isolated spur of hill six miles north-west 
of Hastings ; it stood on the southern edge of the great forest 
of Andredsweald from which the Saxon army had emerged. The 
hill, afterwards crowned by the village and Abbey of Battle, 
then bore no dwelling and no name, and was distinguished only 
by a forlorn feature on its skyline, ' the hoar apple tree.’ ' 

Oct X4, The storming of that hiU proved a day’s task almost beyond 
1086. power of the invaders, in spite of their great superiority 

in arms and tactics. The two hosts represented different develop- 
ments of the old Nordic method of war, the outcome, respectively, 
of two different social and political systems. Norman knights 
and English housecarls wore indeed much the same defensive 
armour ; the primitive shirt of ring-mail of their common 
ancestry had been lengthened into a garment of the same material 
ending in a divided s^ convenient for riders. Both sides wore 

^ For the Anrio-Danlsh institution of the housecarls see p. loo^ above. 

* In theMiddle Ages the action was called either BaiiU or helium^ or the battle 
or belltm of Hastings. It was hardly ever called Senlac until the end of the 
Nineteenth Century by Freeman and his school. See Round, Feudal England, 
pp. 333-340* See the same authority on the course of the battle ; he has fiiown 
that the En^^ had no artificial defences to their positiont 
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the conical helmet and nose-piece then in fashion, and bore 
shields no longer round but in most cases of the new kite shape, 
long and tapering so as to protect the warrior’s thigh when on 
horseback. Both armies contained also a number of unarmoured 
or half-armoured men with inferior weapons — ^the * fyrd ' of the 
neighbouring shires swelling the ranks of the Saxons in this 
particular. But here the similarity between the opponents 
ceased. The Anglo-Danes, leaving their horses in the rear, still 
fought on foot in the shield-ring, and still used the long Danish 
battle-axe, which Harold plied so manfully in his last fight. 
The Normans fought from the saddle, casting and thrusting vrith 
the spear ^ and striking down with the sword. But even the 
shock tactics of their splendid cavalry proved unable to destroy 
the shield-wall on the top of the hill, without the aid of another 
arm. The Normans as warriors had not only learnt the new 
but remembered the old ; they had learnt cavalry tactics from 
the French, but they had preserved the old Scandinavian practice 
of archery which the Anglo-Danes had neglected. Between the 
charges of horse Harold’s infantry were exposed to the shafts 
of archers, inferior indeed to the future long-bowmen of Crecy, 
but superior to any who drew bow for England that day. Infantry 
with only striking weapons fight at desperate odds against 
cavalry supported by missiles. At Waterloo the English squares 
had missile weapons on their side against the French cuirassiers ; 
it was otherwise at Hastings. 

When night fell, Harold and all his housecarls around him 
were l}dng dead in their ranks on the hill-top, like the Scots 
round their King at Flodden ; and the surviving warriors of the 
' fyrd,’ battle-scarred an-* sick at heart, were trailing to their 
distant homes in every direction along the darkening tracks of 
the Andredsweald. 


CHAPTER VIII 

The Norman Conquest completed, and Norman institutions 
established* xo66*ii35 

Kings : William 1 , 1066-1087 ; William 11 , 1087-1100 ; Henry I, X100-XX35 

The shock of the battle of Hastings would have rallied the forces 
of a well-organized feudal kingdom, and stirred the patriotic 
resistance of a nation. It had no such effect in the Ang^ 

* The long heavy qiear of the ' tourney ’ type was a later developmeat ia 
medieval war. 
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Danish realm. Earls, thegns, Bi^ops, sheriffs, boroughs thought 
only of making their private peace with the Conqueror. Even 
Stigand, the foremost man in Harold’s par^, and the special 
object of aversion to the Pope's Norman aflies, vainly sought 
to retain the throne of Canterbury by an immediate submission, 
made while William was in the act of crossing the Thames at 
Wallingford. Edwin and Morcar had come south too slowly to 
help Harold at Hastings — whether from treachery, slackness or 
imavoidable delay no one will ever know. They now slxmk back 
to the North, leaving Southern England to make the best of the 
situation. Probably they reckoned that, whoever wore the dtown 
in Wessex and on the banks of Thames, they themselves would 
continue to enjoy virtual independence as Earls of Mercia and 
Northumbria. But it was not so that WiUiam conceived of the 
Kingship he had won. 

South England meanwhile offered little resistance. Win- 
chester, the old Wessex capital, led the way in submission. As 
to London, William had not force enough to be sure of taking it 
by storm, and he desired to enter it in peaceful guise as Edward's 
acknowledged heir. He b^an therefore to make a wide circuit 
round the city to west and north, destroying as he went ^e 
villages of Buckinghamshire and Hertfor^hire to hasten the 
surrender of the English. The policy was successful. London, 
after a few weeks’ hesitation and a futile proclamation of Edgar 
Atheling as King, sent to acknowledge WiUiam and invite him 
to his coronation at Westminster. 

There, on Christmas Day, 1066, he was crowned as lawful 
heir of the Confessor, whUe his followers, on a false alarm of 
treachay, were setting fire to the houses of the English outside. 
The noise of strife and outrage interrupted the service, and aU 
save William and the officiating priests rushed out of the Minster 
to take part. Here were grim realities, in dramatic contrast to 
William's theory of a lawful and riatural passage of the Crown. 
The claim to be heir to the Confessor and guardian of his ‘ good 
laws ' thinly covered over the brute facts of conquest, and seemed 
of little avail to protect the country against French robbery and 
violence. Nevertheless, in the days of the Conqueror and his 
sons after him, the occasional alliance of the Norman King with 
his Saxon subjects against rebellious members of the Franco- 
Norman baronage, and the revival and strengthening of the fyrd 
and the shire-court, gave importance to the constitutional 
formula on which William had based his claim to the throne of 
England. 

In the first critical months after Hastings, when the English 
let ^p the opportunity of united resistance, many of them hoped 
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by submis^n to suffer no more loss of lands and liberties than 
they had suffered under the foreign rule of Canute and his men 
from Denmark. They were soon undeceived. On the ground 
that everyone who had acknowledged the usurper Harold had 
forfeited all his possessions, the confiscation of Saxcm estates 
for the benefit of the foreign conquerors began directly after the 
battle, and went on year after year as rebellions or other less 
good reasons gave excuse. 

Nor was the yoke of Norman King or Norman baron like the 
easy yoke of Canute and his Earls. The new monarchy and the 
new feudalism were riveted on the land by the new military 
system. Everywhere huge circular moun^, like those stiU 
visible at Lewes and in a hundred other places throughout the 
land, were piled up by the forced labour of Saxon peasants, and 
crowned by royal or private fortresses first of timber and ulti- « 

mately of stone.*’ In front of the mound there was an outer 
court, called a ‘bailey,’ protected by an earthwork enclosure. 

From these impregnable citadels the armoured horsemen issued 
forth to dominate the countryside, sometimes in the interest 
of order, sometimes on errands of plunder and misrule. The 
Londoners saw with alarm the royal masonry of the Towa: 
donjon gradually overtopping the eastern walls of their dty, 
and curbing though not destrojnng their cherished independence. 

After a successful campaign in the South-West, where the 
power and estates of the House of Godwin had chiefly been 
concentrated, William by the end of 1068 was true lord of Southern 
England, and in the North was at least acknowledged as King. 

But only a portion of the landed estates of the country had as 
yet changed hands ; in particular, Mercia and Northumbria were 
very much as they had been before Hastings. The rfofMS quo 
in the North would have lasted longer, had the two Earls, Edwin 
and Morcar, remained passively loyal. But they rebelled, were 
suppressed and pardoned, and then rebelled again. Their second 
rising was rendered formidable by the help it received frwn 1069. 
another Viking invasion, led by the sons of the King of Denmark. 

In Mercia the wild Welsh poured across Ofia’s dyke to aid the 
war against Norman rule. 

Such was the occasion of William's great campaign in the 
North and of his cruel vengeance. Between York and Durham 

^ See note. p. X03, above. The mound wae known as the *motte* and the 
timber or stone tower on it as the* turns, **don on 'or* keep.* T he Bayeux tapestry 
represents the throwing up of such a mound at Hastings to supj^rt a timber 
fortress. The character of the timber fortresses of the Normans is more exactly 
delineated in the siege of Dinant castle in the same tapestry. e see there the 
attackers applying fire to it ; that danger no doubt hastened the * stone age ^ of 
Norman castle bidding in the time of Stephen. 
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he left no house standing and no human beings alive that his 
horsemen could search out. As Doomsday testifies, many scores 
of villages were still without inhabitant seventeen years later. 
Most of the North Riding and much of the East Riding of York- 
shire were depopulated by massacre. In Durham County the 
houses and cattle were destroyed, but the inhabitants had warn- 
ing and escaped across the Tyne. Many sold themselves as 
slaves, not a few in the Lothian district of Scotland which thus 
obtained a strong infusion of Scandinavian blood. Devastation 
and massacre were let loose in more spasmodic fashion in Cheshire 
and the midland shires. The wooden hovels of that day opuld 
be rebuilt from the neighbouring forests more easily than hciises 
in civilized times, but the loss in men, cattle and farm utensils 
could be less easily repaired. The * harrying of the North ' was 
a vengeance Turkish in its atrocity, but fully in accord with the 
ideas and practice of the most zealously Christian warriors in 
mediaeval Europe. 

This foul deed served its purpose. There could be no more 
rebellions after such wholesale destruction. It decided the 
question whether William and a few thousand armoured knights 
could conquer all England and coerce her inhabitants into a new 
manner of life. It put an end to the age-old separatism of N orthern 
England and of the Danelaw in opposition to the kingship seated 
in Wessex and London. And it broke the resistance of Scandi- 
navian society to Norman feudalism. The Durham Castle and 
Cathedral that we know, rose as the s)mibol of a new Latin 
civilization, superimposed on these wild Nordic lands by a foreign 
soldiery and clergy : the splendid architecture that crowns the 
rock, much of it raised within one generation of the ' harrying 
of the North,’ in a region that had been poor and barbarous to 
a degree even before that terrible catastrophe, bears witness 
to the energy of the French-speaking rulers, builders and church- 
men, the handful of men whom William's Conquest sent to 
govern and transform those distant regions. 

Not only the lands north of Humber, but Lincolnshire and 
East Anglia, the.richest agricultural district in England, received 
the new civilization, but at a heavy price in human freedom. 
The freemen of the Danelaw had hitherto kept at arm’s length 
even the Anglo-Saxon forms of feudalism. Many of them could 
‘ go with their land ’ to what lord they would, and some villages 
had no lord at all. The proportion of freemen was much greater 
in the Danish and Norse districts than elsewhere in England. 
But the Normans put an end to these old-fashioned liberties, 
and imposed the French system of strictly territorial feudalism 
on the Scandinavian North and East as well as on the Saxon 
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South and West. The Danish freeman in most cases sank into 
the villein of the manor. Yet in prosperous Lincolnshire some 
of the villeins remained well-to-do and in certain legal aspects 
free men. 

‘ The hanying of the North ’ diminidied the ntunber of Danes 
in England and especially in Yorkshire. But it appears that, as 
time went on, the Norsemen who had settled so thickly on the 
Western coast in Cumberland and Lancashire moved eastward 
into the depopulated regions, so that the actual acreage of 
Scandinavian occupation in England was perhaps not greatly 
reduced in the end.^ But Scandinavian ideals and civilization 
gave way to Norman. The North England of the Middle Ages, 
with its great families of Umfraville and Percy, its great York- 
shire Abbeys and its Palatinate of Durham, was a land very ^ 
completely feudalized and Normanized in its governing class. 

The same influences, by peaceful penetration across the Border 
in the reign of King David of Scotland, laid the impress of Norman 1134. 
ruling families on Scottish society and religion. The Bruces and “S3* 
Balliols, Melrose and Hol3n:ood, were but a further extension of the 
Norman Conquest. South England, indeed, owing to more rapid 
economic progress, moved out of the feudal age in Tudor times 
more quickly than the northern part of the island. Yet the 
North, completely feudalized as it became and long remained in 
its social forms, retained the old Nordic temper of independent 
manhood all the while, underneath the feudal form of its society. 

The peasant of Scotland and North England, however mu^ 
bound by law and attached by affection to his lord, seems to have 
suffered less degradation of spirit than the peasant of the Saxon 
South from the long centuries of feudal subjection. 

The military drama of the conquest closed with the vast 1070-1. 
siege operations conducted by William against the Isle of Ely 
defended by Hereward. Hereward was a man of the Fenland 
district, with a genius for amphibious guerilla warfare in that 
difficult country. But his resistance only began after the rest 
of England had been conquered, and the event was therefore 
never in doubt. It was but the last and noblest of a series of 
regional revolts undertaken too late. There had been no general 
movement of patriotism, no Wallace or Joan of Arc. England 
was still a geographical expression, an aggregation of races, regions 
and private jiuisdictions. She still needed to be hammered 
into a nation, and she had now found masters who would do it. 

* Lancashire as a county was only created after the Conquest : it is one of 
the newest of the Shires of England. The status of Rutland as a county is also 
post-conquest. For the movement of Norsemen from the West into the de- 
populated districts of Yorkshire* see W. G. ColUngwood, Sfia»dinavian BrUam^ 
pps 176-181, 
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The fact that EngUmd had been conquered piecemeal, as a 
result of a series of spasmodic local rebellions, gave William an 
excuse for depriving English landlords of their lands, and glutting 
his followers, lay and clerical, with feudal baronies, till every 
shire was divided up into knights’ fees held by French-speaking 
knights from French-speaking Barons and Prates, who in their 
turn held of the King. 

The gradual character of the conquest and of the confiscation, 
which had moved step by step across England during a number 
of years, was one cause of a peculiarity in English feudi|dism : 
each individual Baron held lands in many parts of the coiktry ; 
his estates were not gathered in a single province as was freqtiently 
the case on the continent. Because the possessions of the typicd 
Norman magnate in England were scattered far and wide,\ the 
royal power remained stronger than that of any single subject 
within the boundaries of the shire. It was therefore possible to 
govern it through the sheriff, a man usually of baronial rank, 
but removable by the King, and acting solely as his officer. The 
old English ‘shire-reeve’ was henceforth identified with the 
Norman vicomte, and the old English ‘ shire ’ was also known 
by the foreign title of ‘ County.' The sheriffdom reached its 
moment of greatest political power as the instrument of the 
Norman Kings, alike against Saxon and French-speaking mal- 
contents.^ 

To make way for direct royal government in each shire. 
See William deliberately broke up the half-dozen great Earldoms into 

Map IX. later Saxon England had been divided for purposes of 

**■ administration. First Wessex disappeared with the House of 
Godwin, and has never again been a unit except in Mr. Hardy’s 
novels. Mercia and Northumbria vanished no less completely 
1069. on the fall of Edwin and Morcar after their second rebellion. 
East Anglia was preserved for a while under a Norman Earl, but 
was resolved back into its component shires after the Norman 
i« 7 S* Earl had himself risen in revolt against the Crown. When 
William Rufus died, there remained only three counties governed 
otherwise than by the King’s officers,— the hereditary Earldoms 
Palatine of Chester and Shrewsbury, and the County Palatine 
of Durham, governed by its Prince Bishop, the secular and 
spiritual lord of the Border. Such as they were, these exceptions 
were tolerated by the Norman Kings only to keep the mffitary 
guard strong against Wel^ and Scots, 

Outside the Counties Palatine, William the Conqueror gov- 
erned England by a dual system : indirectly through the feudal 

* For the early hietory of the ‘ shire-reeve ' and vitomtt, see pp; 91, aote, and 
I04e above. 
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contract with his vassals, and directly through ^erilb and 
through special commissioners like those who made the Domes* 
day survey. Those perambulating inquisitors recalled the missi 
of Charlemagne’s Empire, and foreshadowed the Justices in Eyre 
and the Justices of Assize. There had been nothing like them 
in Saxon England. He would have been a bold servant of the 
Saxon Crown who had set out to enquire through the sheriffs 
and the good men of the townships into the affairs of Godwin’s 
Wessex or Edwin’s Mercia. 

The French-speaking Barons had hoped to obtain in England 
the privileges usually enjoyed by their caste upon the Continent. 
Some of these men turned with fury upon William when they 
realized the restrictions he was laying upon their power. In the 
last dozen years of his reign he was frequently called upon to 
suppress their turbulence, with the help not only of the loyal 
members of their order, but of the conquered English themselves. 
Racial feeling was in those days little developed, and the Saxons 
had been schooled to suffer the t5n‘anny of the strong even under 
their native rulers. The wrongs done by the French conquest 
were therefore soon forgotten, enough at least to permit of the 
combination of the disinherited English with William himself. 
Yet the great King had done them wrongs such as Irishmen never 
forgave to England in later and more sophisticated times. 

The Barons’ rising of 1075 and its suppression by the King 
shows that the Norman Conquest proper was already complete. 
The robbers could afford to fall out over the spoil, and to make 
appeal to their victim. The subsequent rivalry in arms of 
W'illiam’s sons for the succession, compelled Henry I to appeal 
to the favour of his subjects irrespective of race and rank. 
Charters of liberties, general and particular, were the price by 
which the Kingship was purchased ; and the special importance of 
London, as a makeweight in the balance of these disputes for the 
succession, removed any inclination that the Norman Kings might 
otherwise have felt to tamper with the privileges of the City. 

The Conqueror, while establishing a rigorously feudal system 
of land tenure, had successfully prevented England from falling 
into the anarchy of political feudalism prevalent on the continent 
And he had cleared the ground for the gradual development of a 
great monarchical bureaucracy. But be did not enjoy unlimited 
despotic power, nor by right did anyone who ever succeeded him 
on the t^one of England W'illiam was doubly bound by law, 
— ^by the old Saxon laws which he had ostentatiously sworn to 
observe, and by the feudal customs of continental Europe to 
which his followers fftnn oversea ware one and all devoted. 
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It was from the marriage of these two systems that in the course 
of long centuries the laws and liberties of modem England were 
evolved. The concentration of power in a single person ‘ carry- 
ing the laws in his own breast ' was oppose to the mediaeval 
spirit, at least in secular affairs. The omnicompetence of the 
modem State, the omnipotence of the monarch who says ' L’itat 
c’est moi,’ would both have been alien to the mediaeval mind, 
which conceived of public law as a mosaic of inalienable private 
and corporate rights. Between the King and the bauronagi stood 
the Church, who satisfied her interest auid her moral sense alike 
by holding the balamce between the two seculair forces. Again 
amd again, from the days of Lanfranc through LangtW to 
GrossetSte, we find the Church justly maintaining the balance of 
the constitution ; lay tyranny and lay anarchy were ailike un- 
welcome to her, and therein she was able to speak for the dumb 
multitudes of the common people, in matters where her own 
privileges were not too directly involved to bias her judgment. 

In the mediaeval State amairchy was a greater danger than 
despotism, though the opposite was the case in the mediaeval 
Church. The mediaeval State was a ‘ mixed polity ’ of King, 
Barons and Prelates. The relation between lord and man, which 
was the essence of feudal politics, was based on mutual obligation. 
A breach of contract on either side involved penalties, and as law 
was ill-defined amd ill-administered, resort was continually had 
to war to decide points of feudal right. Non-resistance to the 
Lord’s Anointed was opposed to the central current of thought 
and practice of the Mid^e Ages. In the mutual obligations of 
feud^sm lay the historical reality of that ‘original contract 
between King and people’ long afterwards proclaimed by the 
Whig philosophers in reaction against the Renaissance despots. 

It was at once the privilege and the duty of a feudsd King 
to consult his tenants-in-chief, — ^that is the men who held land 
from him direct. It was at once the privilege and the duty of 
the tenant-in-chief to give advice to his lord the King. From 
this arose the royal consilium or curia common to all feudal states. 
Such was the ■ Council ’ or ‘ Court ' of .William. The Witan, 
though not in the strict sense feudal, had been a somewhat 
similar body, but the strong and self-willed Norman monarchs 
were less governed by their vassals in Council than the Saxon 
Kings had been by the magnates of the Witan. 

In Norman times the words consilium and curia were two 
words used indifierently for the gaieral body of the advisers 
of the Crown, not yet divided up into administrative, judicial 
and legislative organs such as Privy Council, King’s Bench and 
Parliament. Indeed no distinction was made in the minds of 
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even the subtlest clerks between administrative, judicial and 
legislative acts. The King consulted whatever members of his 
‘ Court ’ or ‘ Council ’ happened to be with him, on the question 
of the moment whatever its character. He appointed Com- 
mittees and sent Commissioners down to the shires for this 
purpose or that, according to the apparent need of the hour, 
without being guided by rules. As yet there were no bodies, 
like the House of Lords or the Court of Common Pleas, consisting 
of definite persons, with a right and duty to meet periodically 
for special purposes with a feed procedure. This very vague- 
ness gave an able King immense power, but he needed it all to 
bring any semblance of order out of the chaos of the Anglo- 
Norman State. 

The earhest step towards differentiation of function was taken 
in the reign of Henry I, when certain ‘ Barons of the Exchequer ’ 
evolved a procedure and an office of their own, inside the larger 
Court or Council, for the purpose of dealing with the most 
important of all the royal interests, the proper receipt of his 
multiform dues and money payments from Ms sheriffs, feudatories, 
chartered boroughs and domain lands. 

All other procedure in what we should now call legislation, 
administration and justice was left undefined. The form to be 
adopted in any given case was decided by the will of the King, 
subject to very strict practical limitations in a land full of armed 
barons accustomed to maintain their rights by the sword. But 
the theoretical obligation under which the King lay to consult 
Ms tenants-in-cMef, however little defined by law, and however 
irregularly observed in practice, was never denied, and it was the 
seed out of wMch the liberties of England grew in the constitu- 
tional struggles of the Plantagenet epoch. 

The greatest of the inquests carried through by the power of 
the King was the Domesday Survey of 1086. Its text is the 
surest proof we have of the obedience to wMch that ‘ stark ’ 
man, the Conqueror, had reduced Norman, Saxon and Celt, 
from remote Cornish ' trevs ' Mdden away in woodland creeks of 
the sea, to the charred townships and wasted dales of Yorkshire. 
No su(ffi uniform set of answers to an unpopular inquest could 
have been wrung from any equally large district on the continent, 
nor again from England herself until the days of Henry II's 
bureaucracy. ‘ So narrowly did he cause the survey to be made,’ 
moans the Saxon chronicler, ‘ that there was not one single hide 
nor rood of land, nor — it is shameful to tell but he thought it no 
shame to do — ^was there an ox, cow or swine that was not set 
down in the writ.' 
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Domesday is primarily a * geld book,’ that is a collection of 
facts made for a fiscal purpose, the proper collection of the 
Danegeld. But although all the questions asked and answered 
may have helped the collection of the geld. It is going too far to 
say that William the Conqueror could have had no further end 
in view. The final form in which Domesday Book itself was 
laboriously recast out of the original returns, points to other 
objects and ideas besides the Danegeld. The Book presents to 
the King, — as lord paramount of' the feudal system, froip whom 
henceforth every acre in the realm is held, — an ecact account of 
the power and resources of his feudatories and of their yassals 
in every shire. The government was engaged in supplemtenting 
the Saxon scheme of local adminstration by a network Of new 
feudal bodies for military, fiscal, judicial and police purposes. 
Therefore, — although the original evidence for Domesday was 
taken by the Commissioners from sworn juries consisting of the 
priest, the reeve and six villeins of each township, — the form in 
which the returns were rearranged grouped every township or 
section of a township in its new position as a manor in the feudal 
system. 

Domesday Book takes full cognizance of one organ of S^on 
life, — ^the Shire. Everything is grouped under the Shire or 
‘ County,' for it is through the Shire organization that the King 
intends to act. But inside each Shire the unit under which 
all the information is rearranged is the feudal holding of the 
tenant-in-chief, however widely scattered his lands may be 
over all the Himdreds of the County. And the lesser unit in 
Domesday Book is not the village regarded as a township, but 
the village regarded as a mamor belonging to a lord, be he 
tenant-in-chief or vassal. Thus the final form in which the 
Report was drawn up established the feudal maxim — nuUe tene 
sans seigneur , — ‘ no land without its lord,' — ^with a uniformity 
unknown before. 

In the collection of the Danegeld, the Norman King and 
Council laid on each Shire a round sum, which was reallotted 
locally among^ the Hundreds. But the>officers of the Shire or 
Hundred made their demands not from the men of each town- 
ship, still less from each peasant, but from the lord of each manor, 
who ' answers for the manor ’ in the matter of taxation and must 
wring the geld from his tenantry as best he may. With that 
the Shire officers have nothing to do. In the eyes of the law the 
man who ‘ answers for the manor’ becomes more and more the 
owner of the manor, and the old village organization dips ever 
more into the background. It was a process begun long before 
in Saxon times, but it now reached its theoretic perfectioh and 
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was made uniform for the whole country, including the sullen 
Danelaw.^ 

The lowest unit of the new England was the lord’s manor, 
into which the township had been transformed. Every manor 
had its manor court.* Nor was that the only or the most import- 
ant of the courts of private jurisdiction in Norman England. 
Other higher courts sprang up, as necessary adjuncts of com- 
plete feudal tenure: a tenant-in-chief could hold a court to 
decide questions of feudal law among his vassals. Last, but not 
least, many valuable franchises, surviving from Saxon days, 
gave to Lords and Prelates criminal jurisdiction equivalent to 
that of the Hundred Court. It was only very gradually, in the 
course of the three centuries following the Conquest, that the 
King's courts took the place of nearly all these private jurisdic- 
tions, because the King’s justice was found to be a better and 
cheaper article than any which private courts could supply: 
but that was far in the future. In Norman times the public 
courts were those of the Hundred and the Shire, and after the 
conquest the Hundred Court rapidly declined. In the Shire 
Court the King's Sheriff presided, but the judges were the principal 
freemen of the County, administering the traditional law of the 
district, and such bits of law common to the whole realm as 
might be known and approved in that Shire. But English 
Common Law and the great legal profession capable of adminis- 
tering it in the King’s courts, were still in the womb of time. 

One class of royal court was indeed brought into existence 
by the Conqueror, — the Forest Court — more odious to Norman 
and Saxon aUke than any private jurisdiction. For it represented 
the King only in his personal and selfish capacity. The forest 
law and the forest courts of Normandy were transplanted to 
England, with lamentable results in human sidfering and servitude. 
In the following century as many as sixty-nine forests belonged 
to the Crown, computed at almost a third of the whole acreage 
of the Kingdom. Inside that vast but thinly inhabited area 
the King’s peace indeed reigned, but in a form hateful to God 
and man. ‘The special courts of the forest deprived all who 
dwelt within their jurisdiction of many of the ordinary rights of 
the subject. Poaching deer was punished under the Conqueror 
by mutilation, under his successors by death. 

The alienation of so huge an acreage of land from national 

^ Sm p. 96, above. For a typical Domesday extract see note at end of 
<^pter. p. 132, below. 

* Sw pp. 147-151, below, where the agricnltnral methods and social structure 
of the manor are dMQtibed. 
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uses and national liberties remained for hundreds of years a 
source of constant bickering between the King and his subjects. 
The gradual deforestation of district after district marked the 
economic and moral progress of the country. When in Stuart 
times the King’s power passed to the squirearchy, the modem 
‘ game laws ’ grew up, like ‘ a bastard slip,’ as old Blackstone 
c^ed them, of the dying forest laws of the King, less ferocious 
indeed but equally opposed to the freer spirit of the English 
law of the day. • ' j 

It was William the Conqueror who brought this plague into 
our island : \ 

He made large forests for deer (wrote the Anglo-Saxon Chroi\iclor), 
and enacted laws therewith, so that whoever l^ed a hart or a hind 
should be blinded. As he forbade killing the deer, so also the Boars. 
And he loved the tall stags as if he were their father. He also ap- 
pointed concerning the hares that they should go free. The rich 
complained and the poor murmured, but he was so sturdy that he 
recked nought of them. 

In the Church the Conqueror effected a revolution hardly 
less important than in the State. Just as the French Barons 
and knights ousted the Saxon Earls and thegns, so foreign 
der^ replaced native Englishmen in Bishoprics and Abbacies 
and in the Chapters of Cathedrals. Obedience was enforced to the 
doctrines and standards of the reforming party on the continent 
in the age of Hildebrand. Some of these changes, particularly 
the change in the persons of the hierarchy, meant greater 
efficiency and a higher standard of learning and zeal. There 
followed four centuries of splendid ecclesiastical architecture, 
starting with the Norman buUders, who hastened to replace the 
largest Saxon churches with structures yet more magnificent. 
But the changes effected by the foreign churdimen meant also 
the further Latinization of religion in ways not pennanently 
endurable to the Nordic temper and genius. 

'On the day King Edward was alive and dead’ a large pro- 
portion of the Engli^ parish clergy were living with their lawful 
wives. The compulsory celibacy of all priests was introduced 
at the bidding of the Pope, not without a prolonged struggle in 
the reigns of the Conqueror and his sons. It meant that not 
only the parish priests, but almost all professional or educated 
men could have no legitimate children. The monastic ideal of 
chastity, however suited to the more zealous churchmen of that 
age, was at total variance with the outlook on life of many types 
of useful citizens and public servants who were then as a matter 
of course numb^ed amoi^ the clergy. To prevent almost all 




1 1. Cross at Alonasterboyce, near Dublin. 

I'hc culmination ol the sculptured figure cross, early 
tenth century a.d. 
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educated men from having wives and lawful children scarcely 
tended to improve the breed of the race, and had lamentable 
results upon its moral standard. 

The Conqueror’s great ecclesiastical reform was his division of 
the spiritual from the secular comts. Hitherto Bishop and SherifE 
had presided together over the Shire Court, where both spiritual 
and secular causes came up for decision. By William’s order the 
Bishop now retired to hold a court of his own, concerned only 
with spiritual affairs. The separate jurisdiction of the Churdi 
covered great tracts of human life which in modem times have 
been made over to the King’s courts and the law of the land, — 
such as felonies committed by persons in holy orders, and the 
great fields of marriage, testament, and eventu^y of slander. It 
included also many matters which are not now dealt with by any 
court at all, such as penance for sins emd jurisdiction over heresy. 

The differentiation of the functions of lay and spiritual courts 
was a long step towards a higher legal civilization. Without it 
neither Church nor State could have freely developed the law and 
logic of their position. The English Common Law could never 
have grown to its full native vigour, if its nursery had been a 
court shared by ecclesiastical lawyers and judges trying to measure 
English law by Roman rules. And the separate existence of her 
own courts rendered it easy for the Church to adopt the Canon 
Law, as fast as it was formulated on the continent in the great 
legal age now coming on. The Papal Canon Law was enforced 
in the Church Courts of England throughout the later Middle 
Ages. The Church as a spiritual body was subject to the Pope, 
but the King, representing the secular arm, dealt with the Papacy 
as with an honoured but a rival power. The limits to Pap^ 
power were therefore set, not by churchmen as such, but by the 
King acting in defence of his own authority, often with the good- 
will of many English priests. 

It was essential to William’s conception of Kingship that he 
should be able in practice to control the nomination of Bishops 
and Abbots. Without that privilege he might have reigned but 
could scarcely have ruled in England. He used this great power 
for the benefit of th#* reforming party in the Church, but he also 
used it in the secular interests of the Crown. His secretaries, 
his judges and most of his civil servants were churchmen, for 
there were no learned la3mien. Men who were learned, took 
orders as a matter of course. The King and his successors, 
right down to the Reformation, used a large part of the wealth 
and patronage of the Church to pay for services rendered to the 
State. Judges and civil servants were rewarded with benefices 
and even with bishoprics. Viewed ecclesiastically by modem 
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standards, this was an abuse. But the system served the country 
well and rendered the enormous wealth of the mediaeval Church 
useful and tolerable to a society that might otherwise have 
revolted against it before the age of the Trftiors. The mediaeval 
Church served not only the purposes of piety and religion strictly 
defined, but all the purposes of learning and knowledge. Only when 
learning and knowledge spread into the lay world, a new system 
had to be adopted involving a limitation of the sphere of the 
clergy and a consequent reduction of the wealth of the Chmch. 

William the Conqueror, a generous patron of the Church, 
yet a strong protector of the rights of the Crown, had ruled 
the country with Lanfranc as his right-hand man, in spite of 
occasional quarrels. But William Rufus, though not without 
kingly qualities, was a ruffian only pious when on his sic^ bed. 
In pursuit of revenue he abused the position he had inherited 
from his father in relation to the Church, just as he strained 
his feudal rights over his lay vassals. After Lanfranc’s death 
he refused to appoint a new Primate, and enjoyed for five years 
together the revenues of the See of Canterbury. At length he 
was taken ill, thought he was dying, and appointed the most 
unwilling Anselm. Then, to the surprise and grief of his subjects, 
he recovered, and for years led the saintly Archbishop such a 
life as fully explains the comic and almost cowardly reluctance 
that Anselm had shown to accept the post, to which the voice 
of the whole country had called him. The events of the reign 
show how the secular power, in the hands of a passionate and 
unscrupulous prince, could hamper the religious life of the 
country. Such facts must be borne in mind in judging of the 
undoubtedly extravagant claims put forward to secure the 
‘liberties' of the Church, the championship of which Hildebrand, 
the great Pope Gregory VII, had bequeathed to his successors. 

In the reign of Henry I the inevitable clash came. Henry 
‘ the clerk ’ was a very different person from his barbarian brother 
Rufus.^ But though he did not abuse he steadily maintained the 
ri^ts of the Crown, while Anselm stood for the new claims of 
the Church, The question was that of investitures,’ then con- 
vulsing all Europe should prelates be appointed by the Crown 
or by the Pope ? After a fierce struggle a compromise was 
arranged. The King of England ceded to the Pope the right 
of investing the new Bishops with the spiritual staff and ring. 

1 In the Middle Ages, almost every King of England who was a political 
failure left us something particularly good in stone. Rufus left us Westminster 
Hall, destined to be the spacious nursery of the English Common Law. Richard II 
gave it its present character by removing the pillars that once supported the 
roof. Hen^ III rebuilt the Confessor's Abbey. Henry VI began King's 
College Chapel. 
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But he retained the right of claiming their feudal homage as 
Barons. And the choice of the man who was to be Bishop 
tacitly remained with the King. The King's power of naming 
the Bishops whom the Cathedral Chapters were to elect, though 
not absolute and often subject to the approval or interference 
of the Pope, was the basis of the friendly relations of Church and 
State. During the centmies when laymen were ignorant and the 
States of Europe were small and weak, the mediaeval Church 
was so truly ‘ universal,' so powerful in opinion, knowledge and 
wealth, so strongly organized under the Pope and dominant over 
so many sides of life that have since been left to the State or to 
the individual, that if she had then enjoyed all the ‘ liberty ' of 
a voluntary religious denomination of modem times it would 
have meant the complete enslavement of society to the priest- 
hood. That at least the mediaeval Kings were able to prevent. 

We have unfortunately no picture of the parish clergy, as 
they were in the days of the Normans, like the charming portradt 
of the village priest drawn three hundred years later by Chaucer. 
The poor parson was a Saxon and one of the conquered. The 
riches of the Church, distributed aimong the conquering race, 
concerned him not. His status in the manor was parallel to 
that of the villein.^ The social class from which the parish 
priests in England were chosen, rose steadily from the Conquest 
until the Nineteenth Centi^. In the later Middle Ages, when the 
number of freemen was again on the increase, the Church attempted 
to lay down the rule that no villein was to be a priest, though 
with only partial success. In Tudor and Stuart times the parish 
priest was usually drawn from yeoman stock or from one of the 
numerous middle classes of that day, though not infrequently 
from the gentry. In the age of Jane Austen the wheel hsa 
come full circle, and the parson appears normally as one of the 
upper class, very often the son or the friend of the squire. 

One outcome of the Norman Conquest was the making of the 
English language. As a result of Hastings, the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, the speech of Alfred and Bede, was exiled from hall 
and bower, from court and cloister, and was despised as a 
peasants’ jargon, the talk of ignorant serfs. It ceased almost, 
though not quite, to be a written language. 'The learned and the 
pedantic lost all interest in its forms, for the clergy talked Latin 
and the gentry talked French. Now when a language is seldom 
written and is not an object of interest to scholars, it quickly 

* ' Th* parish priest with hi* virgate, half-hide « hide, aj^ara a* one of 
the villein shareholders of the township, though his tenement is held free of the 
common service on account of his special obligations/ VinogradoS, MUuenik 
Century, p. 455. 
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adapts itself in the mouths of plain people to the needs and uses 
of life. This may be either good or evU, according to circumstances. 
If the grammar is clumsy and ungraceful, it can be altered much 
more easily when there are no grammarians to protest. And so 
it fell out in England. During the three centuries when our 
native language was a peasants’ dialect, it lost its clumsy in- 
flections and elaborate genders, and acquired the grace, suppleness 
and adaptability which are among its chief merits. At t^he same 
time it was enriched by many' French words and ide4s. The 
Engl^ vocabulary is mainly French in words relatinglto war, 
politics, justice, religion, hunting, cooking and art. Thus im- 
proved, our native tongue re-entered polite and leamed\ociety 
as the English of Chaucer’s Tales and Wycliffe’s Bible, to be still 
further enriched into the English of Shakespeare and of Hilton. 
There is no more romantic episode in the history of man than this 
imderground growth and unconscious self-preparation of the 
despised 'island patois, destined ere long to ‘burst forth into 
sudden blaze,’ to be spoken in every quarter of the globe, and to 
produce a literature with which only that of ancient Hellas is 
comparable. It is symbolic of the fate of the English race itself 
after Hastings, fallen to rise nobler, trodden under foot only to 
be trodden into shape. 

Books for Further Heading (for the last two Chapters) 

C, H. Haskins, The Normans in European History (Houghton Mifflin, 19x5) ; 
F. M. Stenton, William the Conqueror (Heroes of the Nations Series) ; Oman, 
England before the Conquest, and The Art of War; H. W, C. Davis, England 
under the Normans ; J. H. Hound, Feudal England ; Dean Church, Anselm ; 
J. F. Baldwin, The King's Council, Chap. I. ; Maitland, Domesday Book and 
Beyond ; VmogradofF, The Manor, Book III., especially pp. 291-306 on Domes- 
day, and his Chap. XVIII. of Cam. Med. Hist., III., on Feudalism ; Pearsall 
Smith, The English Language (in the Home University Library) ; F. M. Stenton, 
Anglo-Saxon England, 1943, Chaps, XVI.-XVIII. 

Note on Domesday 

Here is a typical Domesday extract, translated from the Latin ; it differs 
from the more usual purely agricultural Manor in that it also records the existence 
of a small market town of 52 burgesses. 

* Count of Mortain's land. In Tring hundred. Count of Mortain holds 
Berkhamsted. It is rated for 1 3 hides. The arable is 26 camcates. In the lord's 
domain 6 hides, and there are 3 teams of oxen for ploughing ; there is land for 3 
more. Here is a priest with 14 villeins and 15 bordars, having 12 teams of oxen 
for ploughing and there is land for 8 more. There are 6 slaves. A certain 
ditcher has half a hide, and Ralph, a servant of the earl, one virgate. 

* In the borough of this vill are 52 burgesses who pay 4 pounds a year for toll 
and they have half a hide, and 2 mills of 20 shillings rent by the year. And 
there are 2 arpends of vineyard, meadow 8 carucates, common of pasture for 
cattle of the vill, wood to feed 1000 hogs, and 5 shillings rent by year. 

' In the whole value it is worth 16 pounds. When he received it 20 pounds. 
In the time of King Edward 24 pounds. Edmar, a thane of Earl Harold, [» 
King Harold,] formerly held this manor ' [before it was confiscated for Count of 
Mortain's benefit]. 

The * certain ditcher * mentioned is probably the local Vauban, who kept 
the earth-works of Berkhamsted Castle and its fine new Norman mound in a 
state of military preparedness. 



BOOK II 

THE MAKING OF THE NATION 
FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE REFORMATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The mediaeval period, as distinct from the Dark Ages, may be 
said to begin about the time of the First Crusade, that start- jojj. 
ling outward thrust of the new Europe reorganized by the 1099- 
feudal system. Feudalism is the characteristic institution of 
the Middle Ages ; it implies a fixed and legal subordination of 
certain classes of society to certain others, to obtain civilized 
order at the expense of barbaric anarchy. Feudal society divided 
up the surplus product of the labour of the rural serf among 
Barons and knights, Bishops and Abbots. By stereotyping and 
regularizing the inequality of incomes derived from the land, it 
enabled wealth to accumulate in the hands of Lords and Prelates, 
and so stimulated the rich man’s demand for luxuries, whence 
grew the trade and the higher arts and crafts of the merchant 
cities. In this way the Dark Ages processed into the Middle 
Ages, and barbarism grew into civilization,— but decidedly not 
along the path of liberty and equality. 

Another aspect of feudalism was that it organized military, 
political and judicial power on a local basis. Not the Empire as 
in Roman times, or the nation as in modem times, but the 
barony, or the manor was the unit of power. Feudalism was 
a confession of the disintegration of the Empire and the extreme 
weakness of the State. Over against this disintegrated secular 
society of feudal Barons and knights, each with an outlook 
limited to his province or his manor, stood the pan-European 
Church organized from Rome, as centralized as secular society 
was decentralized, and, therefore, if for no other reason, its 
master. Furthermore, since the clergy enjoyed an almost com- 
plete monopoly of learning and clerkship, the control of Church 
over State in the early Middle Ages was very great. 

Mediaeval society began as a rude arrangement, between 
knight, churchman and peasant serf, for the protection of a 
poverty-stricken rustic village against marauders and devils, 
in return for its due exploitation for the benefit of knight wd 
churchman. It was an arrangement in the making of which 
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there were elements of force and fraud, as also of religious 
idealism and soldierly heroism in defence of the community. 
But gradually, out of these primitive arrangements of feudalism, 
the Middle Ages built up the Europe of Dante and Chaucer ; 
of the Cathedrals and Universities; of the English monarchy 
and Parliament ; of the Canon, Civil and English Law ; of the 
merchant communities in Italy and Flanders, and of London 
‘ the flower of cities all’ Which of these two pictures is the true 
Middle Ages ? The feudal village; with its ragged, frightened, 
superstitious, half-starved serf, leaving his chimneyless cabin 
to drive afield his meagre team of oxen, and fleeing to the woods 
at the approach of armed horsemen — or the Florence of pante, 
the Handers of Van Artevelde, the Oxford of Grossetete ^d of 
Wycliffe ? Which is the true Middle Ages, the barbarism ipr the 
civilization? We may answer — 'both.' The one was developed 
out of the other and the two continued side by side. The Dark 
Ages were in four hundred eventful years transformed into the full 
splendour of the Renaissance, although the darkness of poverty 
and ignorance stiU lay thick in many districts of the new Europe. 

The aim of the greatest minds -of the Middle Ages was to 
provide man upon earth with a permanent resting place in 
unchangeable institutions and unch^engeable beliefs ; but their 
real achievement was very different ; the true merit of mediaeval 
Christendom wais that as compared to Islam and Brahminism it 
was progressive, auid that society moved constantly forward from 
1100 to 1500 towards new things, — out of uniformity into variety ; 
out of feudal cosmopolitanism into national monarchy ; out of a 
hegemony of the priesthood into lay emancipation ; out of the 
rule of the knight into the world of the craftsman, the capitalist 
and the yeoman. The spirit of mediaeval Europe was not static 
but d)mamic. The best and the worst of the Middle Ages was 
that they were full of wolfish life and energy. Their sins were 
the vices not of decrepitude but of violent and wanton youth. 
It is useless to seek in the Middle Ages for a golden age of piety, 
peace and brotherly love. It is an equal mistake to fall back 
into the error of the Eighteenth Century, of despising the great 
epoch that led man back out of barbarism into the renewed light 
of civilization. We should think of the mediaevad era not ais a fixed 
state but as a living process ; we should not conceive it as a 
motionless picture in a Morris tapestry, but ais a series of shifting 
scenes, some brilliant, some terrible, ^ full of life and passion. 

Throughout the mediaeval period the British islands were 
still in the extreme North-West angle of all things. No one dreamt 
there were lands yet to be discovered beyond ^ Atlantic rollers, 
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—unless indeed, in remote fiords of Iceland and Norway, tales 
about ‘ Vineland' lingered among the descendants of those bold 
Viking crews who, a thousand years after Christ, had beached 
their long-ships on some point oi the North American shore. 

But ^though, when William landed at Pevensey, Britain still 
seemed to be poised on the world’s edge no less than when Caesar 
first beheld the cliffs of Dover, the world itself had shifted its 
centre northward and drawn nearer to the British angle. Western See 
civilization was no longer, as in Graeco-Roman times, Mediter- 
ranean, but properly European. North Africa, the Levant and part pp.22-23, 
of Spain had been lost ; they had become portions of Asia and above, 
of Islam. Germany had been gained instead, and was thence- 
forth the trunk of the body poUtic of Europe, with Britain and 
Scandinavia its northern limbs. The cultural leadership was 
divided between Italy and France, but political and military 
power lay decisively to the north of the Alps, among the feud^ 
knighthood of the French and German states, Flanders, Nor- 
mandy and Paris, closely connected with South England in 
commerce, politics and literature, did as much for the develop- 
ment of mediaeval civilization as Italy herself. Because the 
centre had been shifted northwards from the Mediterranean, the 
Norman Conquest left more permanent traces than the Roman 
had done upon the life of our island. 

Until the middle of the Eleventh Century, both Scandinavia 
and Britain had been somewhat loosely attached to the civilization 
of Europe. They had their own Nordc traditions and literature, 
perhaps the noblest product of the Dark Ages,— the spirit of the 
Eddas and Sagas. But the Norman Conquest severed Britain 
from Scandinavia of the Vikings and connected her with France 
of the feudal knights. 

The mediaeval Europe to which England was closely attached 
for four hundred years after Hastings found its unity only in 
its social, religious and cultural institutions. Unlike the ancient 
Roman world, it was not held together as a single State. Its 
pohtical structure was the legalized and regulated anarchy of the 
feudal S5rstem. The only name by which Europe knew itself 
was Christendom, and its only capital was Papal Rome. There 
was no political capital ; the so-called ‘ Emphe ’ existed in theory, 
but lacked administrative force. Real unity was ^ven by the 
customs of feudalism, chivalry and Roman Christianity, which 
were then common to all lands from the Forth to the Tagus, from 
the Carpathians to the Bay of Biscay. The agrarian feudal 
^nomy with its lords and villeins, the orders of cleigy with their 
judicial powers and social privileges, feudal custom and the 
Canon Law, were universally accepted, as no equally important 
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institutions could be accepted after the rise of the middle classes 
and of nationality had given greater variety to European life. 
The English knight, spea^g French, and the English churchman, 
s peaking Latin, could travel through Europe‘from castle to castle 
and from abbey to abbey, and find less that was strange to them 
than Englishmen touring in the same parts in Stuart or 
Hanoverian times.^ 

Britain, reorganized after the Norman Conquest, became 
strong enough to defend herself behind the narrow seas ; {hence- 
forth they served * as a moat defensive to a house,’ and no\ longer 
as an open pathway to her enemies. As she gathered strength, 
she became the hammer instead of the anvil, the invaqer of 
France instead of the invaded. And as the French influences of 
the Norman Conquest became absorbed in the island atmosj^ere, 
the Norman overlords became identified with the life of their 
English neighbours, particularly after the loss of Normandy in 
the reign of John. Britain began, before any other European 
State, to develop a nationhood based on peculiar characteristics, 
laws and institutions. Because she was an island, her life drew 
apart once more. Already in the reign of Henry III, the Barons 
of the land, the descendants, or at least the successors, of those 
victors of Hastings fight who had scorned ever3dhing English, 
had learnt to say ‘ Nolumus leges Angliae mutari’ (‘We don’t 
want the customs of old England changed ’). 

Foreign chivalry and foreign clericalism had been the two 
chief methods of progress for Englishmen under the Norman and 
early Plantagenet Kings. High above the wooden huts and 
thatched roofs of the Saxon villeins towered the great stone 
castle and the great stone cathedral : mighty works they were, 
and strong the arms and subtle the minds of the men who reared 
them and dwelt in them. N evertheless it was the despised English 
people and not their alien tutors who would prevail in the end, 
emerging once more, strengthened, instructed, elevated, prepared 
for tasks that would have astonished William and Lanfranc. 

The leaders in this great work of evolution were the Anglo- 
French Kings. The Norman Conquest -and the Angevin suc- 
cession gave us, by one of those chances that guide history, a 
long line of Kings more vigorous than any in Europe. They used 
the new feudahsm to enforce national unity, though elsewhere 
feudalism meant disruption ; they built up a strong but supple 
administration, centralized, yet in touch with the life of the 

^ These remarks are of course quite untrue of that semi-detached portion of 
Christendom, the Byzantine or Eastern Homan Empire seated at Constantinople 
that ultimately fell before the advance of Islam. Its form of government was 
a bureaucratic, erastian despotism, inspired by Orthodox religion. Hellenistic 
culture, and Roman political tradition. 






15- Bodiam Castle, Sussex. Medieval castle, begun c. ] 386 (unaltered). 
Kngraving in S. and N. Buck’s Anttqmtm, 1774. 



16. Wells Cathedral; the central pillar of the 
Chapter House. Early example of the Decorated 
style, begun c, 1290. 
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localities ; their courts evolved a single system of native law 
for the whole realm ; they stretched out their royal hands to 
the subjugated Engli^, protected them against feudal oppressors, 
helped them to tod new organs of sdf-expression in cities, 
law courts and Parliament, and even in foreign wars won by 
the long-bow of the English yeoman. 

Under such kingly leadership England acquired, during these 
centuries of foreign rule and influence, great institutions un- 
dreamt of before in the life of man ; representative assemblies. 
Universities, juries and much else on which our modem civilization 
still rests. In the Middle Ages institutional and corporate life 
flourished and grew, while the individual was held of little accoimt. 
Some of these institutions, like the Universities, the legal profession, 
the city guilds and companies, and Parliament itself, had their origin 
or analogy elsewhere ; they were characteristic products of mediseval 
Christendom as a whole. But our Common Law was a develop- 
ment peculiar to England ; and Parliament, in alliance with the 
Common Law, gave us in the end a political life of our own in strong 
contrast to the later developments of Latin civilization. 

Yet even as late as the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 
England was not yet fully conscious of her life apart, nor of 
the full value of her island position. Under the later Plantagenets, 
she abandoned her task of completing the British Empire by the 
assimilation of Ireland and Scotland, and tried instead to revive 
the Norman and Angevin Empire on the continent. The pre- 
occupation of England with the Hundred Years’ War secured 
Scottish freedom ; left half-conquered Ireland to permanent 
anarchy ; hastened the ruin of mediaeval society in France and 
England, and stimulated the national self-consciousness of both 
— leaving to the victors of Agincourt memories on which two 
hundred years later Shakespeare could still look back with pride 
as the central patriotic tradition of his native land, only in part 
replaced by the Armada story. 

At the same time in Chaucer and Wycliife we see a new 
English culture straggling to be bom, not the old Saxondom of 
Beowulf, Bede and AUred, but something far richer and stronger, 
— thanks to the French and Italian sdioolmasters, soon to be 
peremptorily dismissed by full-grown Tudor England. In the 
Fifteenth Century we see all the conditions of m^iseval society 
silently dissolving, sure prelude to the coming revolution. 
The villein is achieving his emancipation under a new economic 
order. New middle classes in town and country are thrusting 
themselves in between lord and seif, the two isolated pillars of 
the old feudal structure. Commerce and manufacture are growing 

F2 
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with the cloth trade, and are bursting the boundaries of mediaeval 
borough and guild. La3nnen are becoming learned and are 
thinking for themselves. Caxton’s press is replacing the monastic 
scribe. The long-bow of the Engli^ yeomkn can stop the charge 
of the feudal knight, and the King’s cannon can breach his donjon 
wall. As climax to all these profound changes, slowly at work 
through many passing generations, the mist is suddenly rolled 
back one day off the Atlantic waves, revealing new worlds beyond 
the ocean. England, it seems, is no longer at the extreme verge 
of all things, but is their maritime heart and centre. IShe has 
long been half European; she shall now become oceaiuc— and 
American as well, and yet remain English all the while. \ 


CHAPTER I 

The Anarchy and the Restoration of Royal Power. Henry II. Knights 
and Villeins at the Manor. The Village Economy 

Kings; Stephen, 1133-1154 ; Henry II, 1154-1189 

The Norman Kings had kept their Barons in order, revived the 
^ire organization as the instrument of royal government, and 
established in the Exchequer an effective system of collecting 
the multifarious revenues of the Crown. But the peace of the 
land still depended on the personal activities of the King. As 
yet there was no automatic machinery of State that would 
continue to function even when the crown had been set upon a 
foolish head. Between the First and Second Henries, between 
the Norman and Angevin Kings, intervened the anarchy known 
as the reign of Stephen. It was, in fact, not a reign but a war of 
1 13s- succession, waged by Stephen of Blois against Matilda, widow 
of the Emperor and wife of the great Plantagenet Count, Geoffrey 
of Anjou.* 

> Wnj.UM THE CONQUEROR, 

reigned jo66-io87. 

Rotjirt,D.oi WnUAfl RUFUS, HEKRV 1 , 

Krirmandy, r«‘igned reigned ixoo-irss; 

diMi ix34« X087-XX00. 


(t) Emperor Henry V ^ Mnud or 

Matilda M (a) Geoff. Plantagenet, 

Count of AttJpn, 
diedxiSK- 

HPNRY 11 , 
reigned Z154-Z189. 

It ie remarkable that the dtieena of Loodoxt, io i upport of Stephen, asserted 


Adela*» Stephen 

I Count of 
BJoia. 

STEPHEN, 

rrigi;«d 

XX55*ZI54. 
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The miseries of this period prepared all men to accept the 
bureaucratic and judicial reforms by whidi Henry 11 afterwards 
extended the authority of the King’s courts, and laid the basis 
of the Common Law, in a spirit alien to true feudalism. Of true 
feudalism England had enough under Stephen. 

The feudal anarchy rose out of a disputed succession between 
a man and a woman equally unfit to fill the throne. Stephen and 
Matilda raised rival armies by giving a free hand to their baronial 
supporters, and by granting away to private persons those rights 
of the Crown which the Norman Kings had laboriously acquired. 
For two generations past, the shet^ had been a real King’s 
officer, removable at will and subject to the inquisition of the 
central Curia. But the typical figure of the new age was Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, whom Matilda and Stephen in turn made hereditary 
sheriff and justiciary of Essex, granting to him and his heirs for 
ever the right of holding all the King’s judicial and administra- 
tive power in the county. He was perpetually changing sides 
and perpetually raising the price of his allegiance. Finally he 
secured from Stephen these royal rights not only in Essex but in 
Hertfordshire, Middlesex and London, the very heart of the 
Kingdom. He was a ruffian of the worst order, and the most 
powerful man in the East of England, not excepting the King. 
But, in spite of the royal charters, ‘ his heirs for ever ’ were not 
destined to rule those regions. 

By men such as these, in local possession of sovereign power, 
whole districts were depopulated. The Thames valley, the South- 
West and part of the Midlands suffered severely, but the worst 
scenes of all were enacted in the fenland, where Geoffrey de 
Mandeville kept an army afoot on the plunder of the countryside.' 
In the heart of this unhappy region, in the cloisters of Peter- 
borough, an English monk sat tracing the last sad entries of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, first compiled under the patronage of the 
great King Alfred, now shrunk to be the aimals of the neglected 
and oppressed. In it we hear the bitter cry of the English com- 
mon folk against the foreign chivalry to whom the foreign Kings 
had for a while abandoned them. 

They greatly oppressed the wretched people by making them work 
at these castles, and when the castles were finished they filled them with 
devils and evil men. They then took those whom they suspected to 
have any goods, by night and by day, seizing both men and women, 
and they put tl^ in prison for their gold and silver, and tortured 

with aotne suceess their right to choose who should fill the throne. This shows 
how Uttle the crOstt sras then held to devolve by divine right of hereditary 
succession. It shows alto how the country as yet lacked an institution like 
ParKament to Settle such disputes. 
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them with pains unspeakable, for never were any martyrs tormented 
as these were.' 

Then follows the passage so often quoted in our history books, 
the inventory of the tortures used, of which the mildest were 
starvation and imprisonment in oubliettes filled with adders, 
snakes and toads. If we remember that two generations later 
King John starved to death a highborn lady and her son, we 
may well believe the worst of these tales of horror /wrought 
under the anarchy upon the friendless and the poor. I 

While such atrocities were things of every day in me stone 
castles ihat now covered the land, the feudal nobility who had 
reared them were also engaged with a peculiar zeal in fpunding 
and endowing monasteries. In Stephen’s reign a hund^d new 
foundations were made. Those who caused and exploited the 
anarchy were foremost in making liberal grants to the Cistercian 
monks, who first came over from France at this period. We 
need not suppose that religious motives of a very high order were 
always at work, any more than that they were always absent. 
A Baron, whose imagination was perturbed by some rude fresco 
in the church of a long-clawed devil fl3dng off with an armoured 
knight, would reflect that a grant to a monastery was an excellent 
way of forestalling any such unpleasant consequences that might 
foUow from his own habits of torturing peasants and depopulating 
villages. 

At length, by the help of Archbishop Theobald, an accommo- 
dation was brought about between the claimants. Stephen was 
to wear the crown till his death, but Matilda’s son should succeed 
as Henry II. Meanwhile unlicensed castles, reckoned at over a 
thousand, were to be destroyed. It was a coalition deliberately 
made by both parties against the too apparent evils of unchecked 
feudalism. But Stephen was not the man to cure the ills of the 
State, and it was one of England’s great good forttmes that he 
died next year. He was a gallant warrior, a knight-errant of the 
new chivalric ideal, capable of giving the Lady Matilda a pass 
throi^h his lines to his own great disaavants^e, but careless of 
the public welfare and wholly unfit to be King. 

Of all the monarchs who have worn the island crown, few 
have done such great and lasting work as Henry Plantagenet, 
Co’mt of Anjou. He found England exhausted by nearly twenty 
years of anarchy, with every cog in the Norman machine of State 
either broken or rusty with disuse, the people sick indeed of 
feudal misrule, but liable at any moment to slip back into it 
for want of means to preserve order. He left England with a 
judicial and administrative system and a habit of obedience to 
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government which prevented the recurrence of anarchy, in spite 
of the long absences of King Richard and the malignant follies 
of King John. After the death of the First Henry, the outcome 
of bad govermnent was anarchy; after the death of the Second 
Henry, the outcome of bad government -was constitutional 
reform. And the difference is a measure of the work of the great 
Angevin. 

Henry II was as little of an Engli^man as the Norman or 
the Dutch William. There are advantages as well as disad- 
vantages in having a King who is a foreigner : he may see the 
wood more clearly for not having been bom among the trees. The 
Angevin brought to bear on English problems not only his fierce 
and tireless energy and imperious will, but a clerkly mind trained 
in the best European learning of his day, particularly in the lore 
of the legal renaissance then spreading northward from the 
Italian Universities ; he was able therefore to be the pioneer of 
the new jurisprudence in a land that only since his day has been 
famous for its native law. He was wise too in all tlie administra- 
tive arts of the various provinces of the empire that he ruled. 
For he was not merely Duke of Normandy but ruler of all 
western France. By marriage, diplomacy and war, the House 
of Anjou had accumulated such vast possessions that the Mon- 
archy at Paris and the Holy Roman Empire itself were for awhile 
of less account in Europe. 

Since Henry reigned from the Cheviots to the Pyrenees, he 
was the better able to control the English baronage, who dared 
not defy the lord of so many lands. The last baronial revolt 
of the old feudal type was in 1173, and Henry crushed it. In 
this way the continental power of the early English Kings was 
indirectly of service to the internal development of England, 
when the chief thing needed was a strong monarchy. 

Henry’s eyer-moving court * was filled with men of business, 
pleasure and scholarship from every land in Western Europe. 
To the great King, who was to leave so deep an impress on 
English institutions, England was merely the largest of his 

* It was no sinecure to be a courtier of Henry 11. Here is an account of 
the life by Peter of Blois, who shared it : * If the King has decided to spend the 
day anywhere, especially if his royal win to do so has been publicly proclaimed 
by herald, you may be certain that he will get off early in the morning, and this 
sudden change will throw everyonc^s plans into confusion. ... You may see 
men running about as though they were mad. urging on the pack-horses, driving 
chariots one into another, and everjrthing in a state of confusion. . . . His 
pleasure, if 1 may dare to say so, is increas^ by the straits to which his courtiers 
are put. After wandering about three or four miles in an unknown forest, 
frequently in the dark, we would consider our prayers answered if we found by 
chance some mean filthy hut. Often were there fierce quarrels over these hovels, 
and courtiers fought with drawn swords for a lodging that it would have dis- 
graced pigs to fight for,’ 
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provinces. The dominions which he administered were not 
divided by conscious national cleavage, but were all part of the 
same cultural civilization. In England the upper class still 
talked French, and continued to talk it till well on in the reign 
of Edward III. In the English village the distance between the 
lord and his villeins was accentuated, no longer indeed by racial 
feeling and the memory of Hastings, but by the ever-present 
barrier of a different language. The deep social gulf, character- 
istic of feudalism, was not in the Twelfth Century filled up by a 
numerous middle daSs of yeomen or traders. Such as they were, 
the bailiff, men-at-arms, and other go-betweens who linked the 
lord to the peasant seif, must have spoken both French and 
English. The priest dealt in yet a third tongue — Latin, which 
was therefore the language of of&cial documents. Mediaval 
England was a polyglot community— even without taking account 
of the numerous provincial variations of ‘ old ' and ‘ middle ' 
English, or of the Celtic tongues spoken in Wales and Cornwall. 

English snobbery was already at its beneficent task, unending 
down the ages, of spreading the culture of the upper class 
outwards and downwards among the people. As late as the 
reign of Edward III, a chronicler tells us that 'uplandish 
men will liken themselves to gentlemen and strive with great 
business for to speak French, for to be i-told of,’ and we may 
be sure it was so even more in the time of the Angevin Kings. 
It is then no wonder that the great wave of Frendi poetry and 
French narrative that was sweeping over Europe in the Twelfth 
Century, invaded and conquered England. The alliterative 
poetry of the school of Beowulf masi have lingered on obscurely, 
since there was a modest revival of it two centuries later in the 
time of Langland’s Pien Plowman. But the England of Henry II 
and his sons, inhabited by a good-humoured folk devoted, as 
foreigners remarked, to outdoor sports and games and jok^, 
was carried away by the lilt and swing of French songs for music 
and the dance, by the verve of French epics and tales, and by 
English songs made in imitation. Here we must seek the 
origin of the forms taken by the great English poetry of later 
times. 

In remote Iceland a literature not inferior to the French 
romances and carols was flourishing and decaying, neglected 
by the world. If the prose Sagas had been known and 
appreciated in England, they might have changed much in the 
history of letters. But they were left to a little clan, hemmed in 
by the stormy seas, while England and Germany were conquered 
by the literature of Italy and France, which made all Europe 
one in cultwe no less than in religion. The Nordic humour and 
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poetry, when it reawakened in Chaucer and Shakespeare, poured 
its impetuous forces into Latin forms, transmuting them into 
something rich and strange. 

The progress of mediaeval England in the arts and crafts, 
in wealth, civilization and good humour, was due to the relative 
peace that she enj oyed as compared to the rest of mediaeval Europe. 
Her French-speaking Kings not only prevented the constamt in- 
vasions which had characterized the Anglo-Saxon period, but after 
the reign of Stephen stopped the private wars which continued 
to be a feature of continental feudalism. In England, a| Baron 
did not enjoy the right to wage war on another Baron ; and the 
knights whom he had enfeoffed to render the services hi owed 
to the Crown, were not permitted to fight in his private quiarrels, 
least of all against the King. 

The knights, in fact, were ceasing to be called out oh any 
feudal service at all, even in the King’s wars. A great foreign 
ruler like Henry II wanted troops whom he could take to 
Aquitaine or beyond, and keep on foot for more than the feudal 
forty days. He therefore extended a system begun by Henry I, 
by which payments called ' scutage ’ or ‘ shield-money ' were, 
if the King wished it, received by the Exchequer from Prelates 
and Barons, in lieu of the military service of their knightSf en- 
feoffed upon their lands. The cash could be used by the King to 
hire mercenaries either foreign or English. 

And so in the reigns of Henry II and his sons, an English 
knight, though trained to joust and fight from the saddle, might 
never have seen a siege or a stricken field. His interests were 
growing every day more peaceful and more agricultural. He 
was always plotting to improve the yield of his domain lands, 
watching the villeins at work upon them, and going the rounds 
with his friend and servant the bailiff, whom he could instruct 
to ‘ sow the headland with red wheat.’ He was in process of 
becoming that pre-eminently English figure — ^the country gentle- 
man. 

For these reasons the stone castle tyrpical of Stephen’s reign 
was gradually replaced by the stone manor-house, typical of the 
Plantagenet epoch. The movement was hastened by Henry II’s 
demolition of unlicensed castles and his unwillingness to grant 
new licences. The stark donjon-keep was replaced by a high- 
roofed stone hall of the type of a college dining-hall at Oxford 
or Cambridge, the lineal descendant of the high timber hall of 
the Anglo-Danish thegn. In front of it was a walled court 3 rard 
partly surrounded by buildings. The manor-house was only to 
be entered through the gateway of the courtyard, and was often 
protected by a moat. It was built to be defensible against 
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a mob or a troop of horse, but could not, like the castle, stand 
a regular siege. The men who built the Plantagenet manor- 
houses lived among armed neighbours easily moved to violence, 
but they were not preoccupied with the thought of serious war, 
their chief desire being to enjoy in safety the fruits of the soil 
and to cultivate the arts and crafts of peace. 

There were indeed infinite varieties and grades of manor- 
house and hall, and I have here described only those of the 
better-to-do gentry. But some must have been very humble 
abodes in the Middle Ages, for even in Tudor times there were 
some ‘ halls ' of the gentry that are now only used as bams, and 
very many that are now farmhouses. 

English knights, down to the age of Chaucer and beyond, 
often hired themselves out to their own or other Kings to fight 
in Scotland, in France, or even as far afield as ‘ Alisandre when 
it was wonne.' But they were soldiers only when on campaign, 
and could return to their peaceful country homes. Others never 
left the manor except to ride to the Shire Court on county 
business. The more fashionable and adventurous were devoted to 
the sport of the tournament and to the trappings and romance 
of the new school of chivalry coming over from France, rather 
than to actual war. 

Such at least was the state of the southern and midland 
counties, but the social landscape grew more grim as one ap- 
proached the Welsh or Scottish borders. There dwelt the Marcher 
Lords in their high stone castles, soldiers ever on watch for the 
beacon fire and the raid of the racial enemy. It was these 
warrior nobles of the Welsh and Scottish Marches who supplied 
the chief fighting element in the constitutional troubles of 
Plantagenet times and in the pseudo-feudalism of the Wars of 
the Roses. 

There followed, indeed, one remarkable consequence of the 
feudal and warlike origin of the English country gentleman. 
After the Norman Conquest the rule of primogeniture had 
gradually been adopted for land, to secure that a feoff should 
not be broken up among the sons of a vassal and so become 
unable to supply the military service due to the lord. In Saxon 
times an estate had normally been divided among the sons. 
In Plantagenet times it normally went to the eldest son alone. 
And therefore the younger sons, after being brought up as 
children of the manor-house, were sent out into the world to 
seek their fortunes. This had the effect of increasing the adven- 
turous and roving spirit of the new English nation, and of mingling 
classes as they were not mingled in Germany or France. The 
English upper class never became a closed caste, like the 
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continental nobles who married only inside their own order, and 
despised merchants and commerce. If English history followed 
a very different course, it was partly because the custom of 
primogeniture, though originated to meet 4 feudal requirement, 
had become part of the land-law of an England that was rapidly 
escaping from feudalism. 

We are watching an important step towards the higher stages 
of civilization— the growth of a leisured class. At a time when 
the island held about as many people as New Zealand to-day, 
and when these few inhabitants x^ere still so poor that we should 
not have expected any of them to be people of leisure, the feudal 
system had established a class of warriors living at the expense 
of the cultivators of the soil. And now that the Monarchy 
had caused war to cease in the island, this warrior class found 
its occupation gone. The time and endowments which it was 
to have spent on war and the preparation for war had become 
an endowment of leisure. In the Plantagenet manor-houses, 
time lay heavy on the peace-bound knights, and to kill time 
they took to a number of different devices, each according to 
his tastes, — to drink, sport, tournament, agricultural improve- 
ment, local administration and politics, music, letters and art. 
In the primaeval Saxon forest, hunting had been the duty of 
the thegn ; it was now the pass-time of the disoccupied knight. 
As game and wastelamd became more scarce, he struggled with 
the King above and with the peasantry below to preserve 
enough for his own diversion. Increasing wealth wais supplied 
him by the manorial system of agriculture, by the rising popu- 
lation, by the increaising acreage under plough, and by the 
disinheritance of his younger brothers imder the law of primo- 
geniture ; he spent the surplus on comforts and amenities for 
his mainor-house, on art aind minstrelsy in the hall, in a thousand 
ways discovering for the behoof of a barbarous age what a spacious 
and beautiful t^g man can make of life. The rich Abbot and 
Bishop did the Uke. The accumulated wealth of the feudal 
classes and their call for new luxuries caused the rise of the 
English towns, and the new middle classes engaged in manufacture, 
trade and overseas commerce. The arts of civilized life were 
forced into being in mediaeval England by the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth under the feudal and manorial system, by the 
stability of these harsh social arrangements, and by the good 
peace which the King imposed on all.^ 

' Mediaeval commerce chiefly enpplied Imcnties for the rich. The food, 
furniture and clothing of the poor were produced and manufactured locally in 
the villages. It was the Industrial Kevolution of modem times that devised 

man. 
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It remains for us to examine the feudal system of the manor 
firom the point of view of the peasant ; to him it was a less 
unmixed benefit than to the privileged classes, lay and clerical, 
whom it was specially designed to support. 

In the Twelfth Century the proportion of freeholders in an 
English manor was very small. The day of the yeoman fre^older 
only came with the breakdown of the old manorial system and 
the feudal economy proper, which were still in full vigour under 
the Angevin Kings. The slave, who had composed nine per cent, 
of the population recorded in Domesday, had risen into the villein 
class, but the freeman wasnotmarkedly on the increase. The lord 
and his villeins shared the manor and its produce between them. 

The serf or villein was by birth and inheritance bound to 
the soil; he and his family were sold with an estate when it 
changed hands. He could not marry his daughter save with 
the lord's consent and the pa3rment of a heavy fine ; when he 
died, his best beast, sometimes his only cow, was seized as 
‘ heriot ’ by the lord of the manor. He could not migrate or 
withdraw ids services at will. He could not strike. He must 
work on his lord's domain so many days in the year without pay, 
bringing his own team or half-team of oxen for the plough. 
It was by these services of the villein, and not by hired laboiur, 
that the lord's home farm was worked. The bailiff had to keep 
his eye on the unwilling workmen lest they should sit down for 
half-an-hour at a time at the end of every furrow. 

But the viUein, half slave as he was in these respects, held 
lands of his own which he tilled on those days of the year when 
his lord had no claim upon him or his oxen. And he had his 
share in the use and profit of the village meadow, the village 
pasture and the village woodland and waste, where the swine 
and geese were turned loose. 

How was his position secured ? There was for him no 
' equality before the law.’ As late as John’s reign the safe- 
guards given by Magna Carta to the ' free man ’ touched him 
not at 1^. He could not sue his lord in the King’s courts. But 
he had a double protection against ill-usage. First, the lord 
and bailiff found it to their interest to receive from him willing 
rather than unwilling work and to give him no motive to run away. 
For he could not be easily replaced, like an overworked slave 
in old Rome, or in the West Indies before Wilberforce ; nor might 
he be driven to work with the whip. And secondly, he had the 
security of village tradition, legally expressed in ' the custom 
of the manor,’ and enforced in the Manor Court, which was held 
sometimes in the lord's hall, sometimes under the time-honoured 
oak tree in the middle of the village. 
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How much protection was the Manor Court to the villein? 
It was indeed ^ lord’s court, not the King’s. But at least it 
was an open court, in which there is reason to think that the 
villeins shared with the freemen the duty, of acting as judges 
or assessors. It was at least better than the mere arbitrary 
word of the lord or his bailiff. Against a rapacious and wicked 
lord the protection seems but slender, and doubtless there was 
often terrible oppression, especially in Stephen’s reign. But in 
Plant^enet times the English peas^t never fell to the level of 
the French peasant of the JacqueHe. 

No ancient system must be judged in the abstract,\or by 
purely modem standards. The great merit of the mmorid 
system in its day was this, that among men of primitive passions 
and violent habits it promoted stability, certainty and la^. A 
court that focussed public opinion and tradition, and that actually 
kept written records from the Thirteenth Century onwards, was 
established as part of the normal life of the English village. 
When the system worked properly, a peasant knew what services 
he owed his lord, and he taew that the bailiff would exact those 
and no more. It is true that the peasant could not strike and 
could not legally emigrate without his lord's consent ; but 
neither could his lord evict — ^in fact, whatever may have been 
the case in theory. Nor could the lord raise the rent or services 
due, once they were fairly established by custom of the Manor 
Court. 

During the centuries when this S5^tem flourished in England, 
wealth slowly accumulated ; more land came under plough ; 
flocks and herds multiplied in spite of frequent murrain ; and 
in spite of no less frequent famine and pestilence the population 
went up from perhaps one-and-a-quarter or one-and-a-half 
million when Domesday was compiled in 1086, to perhaps three- 
and-a-half or four millions when the Black Death of 1349 t®™" 
porarily checked the increase. 

But at the best of times life on the manor was hard, and the 
villeins were very slow in rising above the level of Anglo-Saxon 
rural barbarism towards the type of jolly English yeoman of 
later days. The serf was what poverty and submission made him, 
—shifty, fearful, ignorant, full of superstitions Christian and 
pagan, trusting to charms and strange traditions of a folk-lore 
of immemorial antiquity ; cheating and sometimes murdering 
the lord or his officers ; incompetent and fatalistic in presence 
of scarcity and plague in the village and murrain among the 
ill-kept beasts. The soil was undrained and sodden to a degree 
we can now hardly conceive. The jungle kept rushing in, 
weeds overspreading the ploughland, as bailiffs complained. 
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Under the open-field system with its unscientific farming, the 
soil after centuries of use became less fertile, and the yield per 
acre was reduced. 

The English weather was at least as bad as it is in bur day, 
and when the crop failed, as it often did after a wet summer, 
there was nothing to avert famine in the village. Animal food 
was less available than in Saxon times, for the vast forests of 
the Norman Kings and the private warrens of their vassals were 
guarded by cruel laws. The wild birds, the preserved pigeons 
and rabbits, and the other animals with which the island swarmed, 
often came marauding into the peasants' crops with the direst 
effects, and were taken and cooked on the sly in spite of laws 
and penalties. Cattle and sheep were not for the peasant to eat, 
though ‘ beef ’ and ‘ mutton ’ figured in the bill of fare of the 
French-speaking lords at the manor-house. Pig's flesh was 
commoner in the cottage. In fen regions fishers and fowlers 
supplied eels and water-fowl good and cheap. 

The mediaeval English village, at the end of its muddy riding 
tracks, with its villeins bound for life not to stray from the 
precincts of the manor, was subject to physical and intellectual 
isolation that governed its life in every respect. One result of 
isolation was that the village had to manufacture for itself. 
Among the villeins were cr^tsmen, who might or might not 
be husbandmen as well. The ‘ wright ' or carpenter could knock 
together the cottages, their furniture and the wooden part of 
the farm machinery ; the thatcher and the blacksmith could 
finish his work. The women and children were all ' spinsters,’ 
and village weaving of the coarser kind of doth preceded fine 
weaving in England by many centuries — and indeed stretches 
back to prehistoric times. Much of the peasant's dothing was 
of hides roughly tanned. The neighbouring market town, itself 
an agricultural village, supplied what else had occasionally to be 
bought. Only the inhabitants of the manor-house were likdy 
to go further afield in their purchases and to patronize the 
commerce of the towns and the traders oversea. 

In Henry II’s reign, the lord's dwelling, whether Abbey, 
castle or manor-house, was often built of stone. But the villeins’ 
cottages were still hovels, without chimneys or glass, and some- 
times without any aperture but the door. They were built either 
of split logs, erected side by side in the old Saxon fashion, or, 
where timber became scarce, of ‘ half-timber ’ walls, with mud 
filling in the oaken frame-work. The art of baking bricks had 
died with the Romans and had not yet been revived. The roof was 
of turf or thatch. A small orchard, garden or yard surrounded 
the villein’s cottage, even when it faced the village street. 
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In the West and North and in districts still chiefly woodland, 
the cottages often stood in small hamlets of one, two, three, or 
half a dozen farms, and each little farm often had its own con- 
solidated lands, sometimes surrounded by permanent enclosures.^ 
But in the best agricultural districts in East and Middle England, 
the prevailing S5rstem was the large village of two to five hundred 
souls, grouped round the parish church and manor-house, in the 
middle of the open field. This ‘ open ' or ‘ common field,' was 
not cut up by hedges into the chess-board appearance pr^ented 
by rural England to-day. It was divided into hundreds pf little 
strips each of an acre or half an acre, divided by ‘ balks ' of grass 
or footpath. It must have looked somewhat like a group of 
allotments of our time, but on a gigantic scale, and all under com. 

Each of these strips was a separate holding, a unit of pro- 
prietorship as well as of agriculture. Each peasant ha^ his 
property scattered about in the field in a number of separate 
strips, and a single freeman or villein might hold any number 
from one upwards ; thirty formed a usual holding. The lord’s 
domain, though part of it might be in a continuous tract separate 
from the village field, was in part scattered about among the 
peasant holdings. 

Lord, freeman and villein were perforce subject to the general 
village policy as to the cultivation of the ‘ common fidd,’ of 
which the private strips were the component parts. There were 
in fact three separate fields, in each of which every man had his 
share, small or great. Each year one of these three huge fields 
lay fallow with the cattle grazing over it ; one was planted with 
wheat or rye, and the third with oats or barley. While under 
cultivation, the area was generally enclosed by hurdles. Agri- 
cultural improvements and private enterprise were severely 
handicapped by such a system, yet it lasted in some of the best 
agricultural districts of England from times long before the 
Conquest to the great age of agricultural change in the Eighteenth 
Century. The chief improvements took place in that part of the 
lord’s domain which formed a self-contained whole, and could 
be enclosed, or let as a separate block to leasehold farmers. 

Apart from the ‘fields' lay the meadow, if possible down 
beside the brook. The meadow was common ha3dield and 
common pasture, subject to elaborate rules and ‘ stints ' discussed 
and enforced in the Manor Court. Astride of the brook or mill- 
stream stood the water-mill, usually belonging to the lord, who 
could make the villeins bring their own com to be ground there 
at his price, which was sometimes so exorbitant that the right 
to use hand mills at home was striven for as a rare privilege. 

» See above* p. la, and note, p. 13. 
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Windmills were uncommon in mediaeval England: the first 
of them are said to have come from the East after Richard Fs 
crusade. 

It will be seen that this was not a communist society, or a 
‘ village community ’ in the strict sense. Hut individualism was 
shackled. The manor consisted of a number of private holders, 
including the lord, very unequal in wealth and in their relations 
to one another, but with closely inter-related rights, and all 
dependent on one another for co-operation on a traditional 
system. Cash nexus, freedom* of contract, fluidity of labour 
were the exception and not the rule. \ 

Beyond the ‘ fields ’ lay the ' waste ' — ^the marshes, heaths and 
forests that had once clothed the whole acreage of theUsland, 
and still covered more than half of it. The Saxon p\oneers 
had pierced its heart of darkness and broken it up with their 
‘ hams ’ and ‘ dens ' planted everywhere in its midst. . Generation 
after generation, down the length of English history, the heath, 
fen and woodland shrank and shrank, as new hamlets and farms 
sprang up, as village ‘ fields ’ were enlarged and multiplied, and 
as the hunter-Kings were forced to disgorge to their subjects one 
forest jurisdiction after another. At length, in Hanoverian times, 
the ‘ waste ’ dividing township from township had shrunk: to a 
couple of village commons. Last of all, during the enclosures of 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, the remaining com- 
mons disappeared so fast that in many cases every acre of the 
land lying between one village and the next is to-day divided up 
into the chess-board of hedged fields. The townships have ended 
by devoming the whole ‘ waste ' and forest, unlikely as such an 
event might have seemed to a bird in mid-air surveying the tree- 
tops of England a thousand years ago. 
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CHAPTER II 

Henry II continued. The Cistercians in the North. Becket. The King's 
Courts. The Common Law and the Jury 

King: Henry II, 1154-1189 

Some features in the manorial system described in the last 
chapter were only developed after the period of Henry of Anjou. 
It was in the reign of his grandson, Henry III, that the keeping 
of written records by the Manor Court became usual. And in 
the same reign scientific treatises on agriculture and estate 
management began to be circulated. The home-staying feudal 
knights began to imitate on their own estates the methods of 
account-keeping and record with which the King's Justices, 
Sheriffs and Barons of the Exchequer had made them im- 
pleasantly familiar. They also took lessons from the managers 
of Church estates, particularly those of the Cistercian monasteries. 

In spite of the enthusiasm with which abbeys were being 
founded and endowed in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II, 
and the puritan severity of the original English Cistercians, the 
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force among the people of the land, such as the friars became in the 
following century. But they led the way in estate management, 
and especially in growing fine wool for the Flemish looms. If, as 
has been said in relation to the export of raw wool, Plantagenet 
England was the ‘ mediaeval Australia,' the monks were among 
the first great ‘ squatters.’ The famous monasteries under the 
steep, wooded banks of Yorkshire dales began the movement 
that in the course of four or five hundred years converted most of 
North England and Scotland from unused wilderness into sheep- 
run. By a process too slow to be observed or recorded, the 
nibbling flocks destroyed the dwarf oak-rods, birch and scrub 
which had cumbered the water-logged wastes of the North since 
time immemorial, leaving us instead the prairies of white grass 
and heather under the drying western wind. 

The Cistercians in England perhaps did as much good by their 
methods of estate management as in any other way. Good 
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and evil are hard to disentangle, for the order was most heartily 
abused by contemporaries for its proverbial greed, which led the 
monks into chicane, forgery and oppression, but led them also 
to keep estate accounts and to develop sheep farming sooner 
than most landlords. If it is once admitted that monks who 
have renounced the world and its vanities have nevertheless as 
good a right to acquire riches as people with fewer pretensions 
to virtue, then the same measure of mingled praise and blame 
must be allotted to the early Cistercians as to the improving lay 
landlords of Tudor times and of the Eighteenth Century. 

Many of the new foundations were not subject to the\ control 

Pope — a liberty, of doubtful benefit to the Church at any time, 
that ultimately hastened the destruction of the monasteries in 
England. But some abbeys were within the jurisdiction bf the 
Bishops, and the reports of the episcopal visitations supply the 
best evidence we have from which to form a judgment on the 
vexed problems of English monasticism. 

In this connection, there is a story told by Giraldus Cambrensis 
in his malicious Speculum Ecclesiee. One day when Henry II 
was riding back from the chase, the prior and monks of St. 
Swithin at Winchester fell on their knees before him and besought 
him with tears to save them from the Bishop, who proposed to 
cut down three out of their thirteen dishes at dinner. ‘ By 
God’s eyes ! ' said the King. ' Look at these monks ! I thought 
from their howling, their abbey had been burned down. And 
this is all the story. May the Bishop perish if he does not cut 
down their dishes to three, with which I am content at my royal 
table.' ^Vhether this tale be true or not, many similar stories, 
jests and sayings show that the popular reputation of the monastic 
body for sanctity was not very much higher in the rei^s of 
Henry II and his sons than in tihe time of Chaucer. But in the 
early days some monasteries were of great service as centres 
of scholarship before the rise of the Engli^ Universities, and 
as the homes for chroniclers and copyists before the rise of lay 
historians, scriveners and printers. Carlyle's hero, the noble 
Abbot Samson of St. Edmondsbury, kept his monks on stricter 
fare than their contemporaries at St. Swithin's. But the scandals 
of the Evesham case in the reigns of Richard and John show how 
easy it was for the heads of monastic houses to abuse their 
autocratic powers, and how utterly unfitted some of them were 
for such trust. 'There was as muw variety between one abbey 
and anotW as between one manor and the next. Idealization 
and sweeping censure are equally dangerous with regard to any 
period — whether Past or Present. 
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In deciding about the dishes proper to a refectory table, and 
in more weighty matters of the law, Henry II would have worked 
well enough with his Bishops, whom he had himself appointed, 
if he had not made the memorable mistake of naming his 
Chancellor and friend, Thomas Becket, to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The new Primate, freed from the King’s service, 
held himself to be representative only of the Church and of the 
Pope. It rejoiced his combative nature and litigious intellect to 
stand up alinost single-handed against a combination of King 
and Barons and a varying proportion of the Bidiops themselves. 

The sympathies of the English Church and nation were divided, 
but on the whole they inclined to the King— for Becket was both 
violent and inconsistent in his conduct of the case. Unfortu- 
nately Henry’s ungovernable temper broke out in a cry of rage 
that inspired four of his knights to steal away from his court and 
murder his enemy in Canterbury Cathedral. The wave of re- 
action caused by this appalling deed deprived the State of many 
important rights only j%covered at the Reformation. The cult 
of St. Thomas the Mart3rr remained for three centuries the most 
popular in England. So many msnriads beades Chaucer rode to 
Canterbury ‘ the holy blissful martyr for to seek,’ that the word 
canUr passed into the language for the pace at which pilgrims 
bound thither should ride— presumably between one tale and 
the next. It was left for another masterful King Heiuy, in an 
age when much had changed, to grind the shrine to powder as 
being not only the chief centre of a relic worship which the pupil iS 3 *. 
of the Renaissance reformers wished to destroy, but as the monu- 
ment of the famous triumph of clerical privilege over the King 
and the King’s law. 

The matter of the criminous clerks on which Henry II was 
worsted by the dead man was this. In the Constitutions of *164* 
Clarendon, when a grand council of Barons and Prelates had 
defined the boundaries of Church and State, the King had success- 
fully claimed that clerks who committed felony should be accused 
first in the lay court, then handed over to the Church court for 
trial, and, if condemned and degraded from holy orders their 
spiritual superiors, should finally be brought back by the King’s 
officers to the lay court for sentence and punishment. This, he 
argued, was agreeable to ancient usage and not inconsistent with 
the Canon Law. He did not claim that lay courts could try 
persons in holy orders. 

To many even of the clergy this had seemed a reasonable 
compromise. But Becket, after a temporary acquiescence, threw 
it over. His intransigence was approved by his martyrdom, and 
the result of his posthumous victory was that not only monks 
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and parish priests, but professional men, and an enormous crowd 
of menials and minor officers of clerical establishments, and in 
later times anyone who could make some show of being able 
to read, were safe from the dread of any s^ous penalty for such 
crimes as burglary, rape and homicide, at any rate for the first 
offence. It was only too easy to obtain minor orders, and the 
attraction to baser spirits of such privileges and protection was 
great. ' One of the worst evils of the later Middle Ages,’ wrote 
Maitland, ‘ was the benefit of clergy.’ 

Although Henry’s rash outcfy and the knights’ wicked deed 
saved the skins of felonious clerks for more than ten generations 
to come, in many matters Henry successfully set up the\ barrier 
of the lay courts against the encroachments of the derical^wer. 
During the atrophy of the State under Stephen, the Chur^ had 
naturally and deservedly improved her position and prfestige. 
Supported by the high Papal claims from oversea, the Church 
courts now threatened to invade many provinces not their own. 
Henry stayed this tide. The ‘ benefit of clergy,’ that he was 
forced to concede, only affected cases of felony. For minor 
offences and in civil actions arising from contract and delict, 
clerks must appear as defendants in the lay courts of England, 
to the scandal of high churchmen. 

Above all, advowsons were declared lay property and cases 
about Church benefices were to be tried in the lay co\uts. This 
victory of the Common over the Canon Law set some limit to 
the power of the Pope over the English Church. Cases decided 
in the spiritual courts could be carried by appeal to Rome, and 
the Pope was in the habit of stopping cases while they were still 
pending and calling them up to Rome or before tribunals ap- 
pointed by himself in England. The Church was in no position 
to resist tUs procedure, for she admitted its legality. In matters 
spiritual she was subject to the Pope, and therefore the only way 
to protect her against him was to restrict the frontiers of the 
spiritual field, and compel her to take refuge behind the lay power 
in the King’s courts. 

Henry II’s firm stand in the matter of advowsons, which he 
insisted were temporal property, prevented appointments to 
benefices in England from passing wholesale, by the route of 
the Chmrch courts, into the hands of the Roman Court. 

Even as it was, the Pope soon learnt how to make appoint- 
ments by ' provisors,’ largely for the benefit of Italian priests. 
The struggle between the Pope and the patrons of English 
livings, whom the King sometimes championed and sometimes 
betrayed, went on for centuries, and led to the Statutes of 
Praemunire and other anti-Papal enactments of Parliament under 
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the later PlantagMiets, all tending towards the far-off event of 
the full Tudor solution.^' 

The greatest of many benefits that Henry II conferred upon 
England was legal reform. The new judicial procedure that 
he introduced was destined to shape the future of English society 
and politics, and to give distinctive habits of thought to all 
the English-speaking nations ‘ in states unborn and accents yet 
unknown.' For the increase of power and jurisdiction that he 
gave to the King's central courts and to their offshoots travelling 
in the shires, rendered possible the rapid growth of English 
‘ Common Law,' that is to say a native system ‘ common ’ to the 
whole land, in place of the various provincial customs still 
administered in the Shire and Hundred Courts and in the count- 
less private jurisdictions. 

The organs of old Anglo-Danish life, the communal courts of 
Shire and Hundred, could never have become instruments for 
creating the supremacy of the Common Law. They were the 
courts of the middling class of gentry, and could not have been 
clothed with enough power and prestige to wrest jurisdiction 
from the feudal and ecclesiastical courts held by the great nobles 
and prelates. Moreover, the knights and freeholders who were 
judges in the Shire Court were themselves too much wedded to 
various local customs, and their intelligence was too untrained 
and too provincial to evolve by the light of their own wisdom a 
new jurisprudence for all England. Even the sheriffs who presided 
there were not lawyers bred in one great central school like the 
King’s Justices. If a common law was to be created for the 
nation it must emanate from a single source. That source was 
the royal curia, the King's Court.* 

Henry II, with his foreign legal learning and his gift for 
choosing men, made a famous bench of royal judges. Some were 
in holy orders, but others, like Glanvil himself, were of the feudal 
warrior class. These men and their intellectual progeny in suc- 
ceeding reigns evolved the Common Law from the procedure of the 
King’s central courts. And the same men went forth to every 
comer of the land as Justices of Eyre or of Assize, carryii^ with 
them the Common Law as fast as it was made, teaching its 
new doctrines and enforcing its new procedure amcmg ‘ uplandish 
men ' in every shire. 

The Common I-aw, the great inheritance of the English- 
speaking nations, has in modem times sharply divided them in 
their habits of thought from the world of Latin and Roman 

‘ Maitland, Canon Law in Iht Church of England, especially pp. 57-75. 

* See pp. 124-125, above. 
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tradition. Nevertheless it was an outccnne of the Norman 
Conquest. The men who made it between the reigns of Henry II 
and Edward III were lawyers who thought and pleaded in 
French, while making their official record in Latin. ' How 
shall one write a single sentence about law,' said Maitland, 
‘ without using some such word as debt, contract, heir, trespass, 
pay, nuyney, court, judge, jury ? But all these words have come 
to us from the French. In ail the world-wide lands where English 
law prevails, homage is done daily to William of Normandy and 
Henry of Anjou.' j 

The Common Law owes only a little to the Anglo-Danish 
codes and customs with their barbarous procedure, them com- 
purgation and their weregild, representing a bygone sts^e of 
society. It owes something to the feudal custom of all Eitrope, 
particularly as regards land tenure. But the favourite subject 
of study in the Twelfth Century was the ‘ Civil Law ' of the 
old Roman Emperors, and the Canon Law of the Church, then 
in process of elaborate definition. These two Roman ' laws ' 
served as the exemplar in legal method and science for the men 
who were making the very different Common Law of England. 
From about 1150 to 1250 the Universities of Bologna and Paris, 
where the ' two laws ' could best be studied, drew across the sea 
and the Alps young English clerks, lawyers and archdeacons by 
the hundred, who returned, as their countrymen complained, 
Italianate Englishmen full of foreign vices, but full also of strange 
legal learning. Oxford, almost as soon as she became a Univer- 
sity, had flourishing schools of Civil and of Canon Law. 

The question then arises — ^why did the law of England grow 
upon lines so native and so free in spite of the intellectual 
attraction exercised during the most critical century of its growth 
by these potent alien forces ? No doubt the Barons of the land, 
already an English and a conservative body, eyed the Civil 
Law askance as something foreign and as favouring autocratic 
kingship, and they had shown in the Becket controversy that 
they had no love for the Church courts. These feelings on the 
part of the grandees of the land had to be respected by the 
King's lawyers, who, moreovw, shared them at least in part. 
And so, while they used the Civil and Canon Law as lesson 
books in method and spirit, they rejected their positive contents, 
all except a few great maxims. The English ‘ Common Law ' was 
not a code imitated from the Code of Justinian but was a labyrinth 
of precedents, cases and decisions of the various royal courts, 
a l^yrinth to be unravelled by the help of clues held by the 
legal profession. 

throughout early Plantagenet times the King's curia or Court 
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began to specializeitawork amongvarious subordinate committees, 
each gradually acquiring a special fimction and a procedure of 
its own, as the financial Exchequer had begun to do as early as 
the reign of Henry 1. A bench of judges, known in after times 
as the Court of Common Pleas, was by John’s reign fixed for 
the convenience of the subject at Westminster, where the Ex- 
chequer also sat, thereby ‘ giving England a capital. ’ Otherwise, 
parties to a suit in the curia regis had to chase the Ki^g about on 
his bewildering journeys. The King’s courts were as yet judi- 
cial committees of the curia, rather than law courts in the 
modem sense. But they, and the itinerant justices in the shires, 
had enough regularity of procedure to manufacture ‘ case law,' 
the precedents which composed the Common Law of England. 

By the procedure laid down in his writs, Henry II enabled the 
subject to bring many kinds of action in the King’s courts rather 
than in the local and private tribunals. The Crown at this 
period had plenary power to issue what writs it would, and 
they form a great original source of English law. Only in the 
more constitutional times of Henry III and de Montfort, when 
the King’s power was being limited, were the permissible forms 
of writ defined, and the power of issuing novel writs circum- 
scribed. But by that time the King’s courts were well on the 
road to become the ordinary courts of the land. 

Partly by writs, partly by ‘ Assizes,’ which were royal decrees 
issued in an ' assize ’ or session of notables, the Kings from 
Henry II to Henry III enjoyed the power of creating new legal 
remedies, new modes of litigation, new forms of action, to the 
detriment of the feudal and ecclesiastical courts. Other ‘ legis- 
lation ’ in our sense of the word there was none. But Henry II, 
by offering the subject alternative and preferable methods of 
procedure in the royal courts by his ‘ Assizes,’ in effect stole from 
the feudal courts most of their jurisdiction as to the title and 
possession of land. He thereby threw the shield of the royal 
justice over small landowners whose estates were coveted by some 
great feudal neighbour.^ 

By this Assize legislation Henry II at the same time intro- 
duced the new procedure of trial by jury. 

The barbarous Anglo-Saxon method of trial by ‘ compurgation,' 
when a man proved his case by bringing his friends and relations 
in a sufficient number to swear that they believed his oath ; the 
superstitious ‘ ordeal ’ by hot iron, originally heathen, but latterly 

* Thfi Assize of Novel Disseisin (ir66) and of Mort D'Ancestor protected the 
possessor and his heir against unwarranted eviction. The Grand Assize (1179) 
regulated proprietary actions, wd the Assize of Darrein Presentment disi>utes 
as to advowsons. All these added greatly to the jurisdictioa of the King's 
courts. 
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Christian; the Norman warriors’ favourite ‘trial by battle,’ 
always unpopular with the English, when the parties knocked 
each other about with archaic weapons of wood and horn, till 
one of the two was fain to cry the fatal word ' craven’ — all these 
were methods which resulted perhaps as oftin as not in a wrong 
verdict, frequently in an unjust sentence of mutilation or death. 
In looking back over the mart 3 n:dom of man, we are appalled 
by the thought that any rational search after the truth in courts 
of law is a luxury of modem civilization. It was scarcely 
attempted by primitive peoples. In mediaeval England the 
first step in that direction was taken by Henry II, when he 
laid the foundation of the jury s}^tem in place of these antiquated 
procedures. I 

The jury which he established was not the jury we 'know 
to-day— persons empanelled to hear the evidence of others and 
decide on the factslaid before them. Henry’s jurymen were tWm- 
selves witnesses to the fact. Yet even this wais a great advamce, 
because hitherto courts had too seldom asked for witnesses to 
fact at aill. Henry’s Grand Assize enabled a man whose right 
Circa to property in land was challenged, instead of defending himself 

**79* through trial by battle, to claim trial by jury. If such were his 

choice, twelve neighbours who knew the facts were to testify 
before the King’s Justices as to which party had the better right 
to the land. 

Another kind of jury, the jury of presentment or accusation, 
1166. was instituted by the Assizes of Clarendon and Northampton. 
tti6. Twelve sworn men representing each ‘ Hundred ' were to ‘ present ’ 

to the court those of their neighbours who had committed crimes. 
Like the jurors of the Grand Assize, these jurors of presentment 
were not judges of fact but witnesses to fact— at least to the facts 
of the local reputation of the accused. Their ‘ presentment ’ 
sent the culprit to the ordeal, but even if the so-called judgment 
of God was given for him, though he escaped the gallows, he was 
to abjure the realm 1 When in 1215 the Lateran Council abolished 
the long-discredited ordeal, by forbidding priests any longer to 
conduct the mummery of the hot iron, the way was opened in 
England for further developments of the jury system. In the 
course of the later Middle Ages the jury were gradually trans- 
formed from givers of sworn evidence to judges of the evidence 
of others. In the Fifteenth Century the jury system, more or 
less as we now have it, was already the boast of Englishmen, 
proudly contrasted by Chief Justice Fortescue with French pro- 
cedure where torture was freely used.^ 

1 The jury system as created by the Plantagenct Kings and judges was 
suggested by the methods used by Norman Kings to take the evidence of town- 




20. Edward III; the head from the bronze effigy 
by (?) John Orchard in Westminster Abbey, 1377. 



21. The Seal of Edward ITT (reverse). 




22. Edward II; the head from the alabaster effigy in 
Gloucester Cathedral, c. 1330. 



23. Henry IV; the head from the alabaster effigy in Canterbury 
Cathedral, set up in 1405. Left, his Queen, Joan of Navarre. 
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Henry’s new justice was popular and was eagerly sought. 
Cruelty, violence and oppression were things of every day in a 
society slowly emerging from bwbarism, and the royal writ at 
least afforded to the defencele& occasional help and remedy. 
Yet there weis a less attractive side to the justice of the King. 
His courts were a means of extortion, to fill his ever-gaping 
Exchequer. It was not only the disinterested desire to give his 
people true justice that caused Henry II to extend the profit- 
able domain of the royal courts. Richard, John, and Henry III 
cared even less than he about abstract justice, and even 
more about money, and they all continued to foster the royal 
jurisdiction. The Justices were quite as busy collecting the 
King’s revenues as enforcing the King’s peace. They were two 
aspects of the same operation. 

Specially extortionate, unpopular and monstrous, from the time 
of Henry III onwards, were the proceedings of the ‘ General Eyre,’ 
when a King’s Commissioner was sent down to some unhappy 
shire to overhaul every judicial and financial action of the sheriff 
and freemen since the last Eyre perhaps seven or more years 
before, and extort heavy fines for every trifling oversight. In 
1323 the men of Cornwall fled with their families to the moors 
and woods to escape the dreaded visitation. In Edward Ill’s 
reign, partly on account of their unpopularity, the General Ejnres 
came to an end — the itinerant Justices thenceforth hol^g 
smaller commissions. Although rojral justice was the diief 
method of progress under the early Plantagenets, it no more 
deserves tmquaJified praise than other hmnan institutions. 

Henry II was an autocrat, but like his Tudor namesakes he 
lived in times when people wished for strong government more 
than an3rthing else. And like them he was an autocrat who 
ruled by law, who trusted his people, and who had no standing 
army, but encouraged his subjects to be armed, as unpopular 
tyrants dare not do. The Assize of Arms of 1181 decreed in 
detail what weapons and armour the men of every rank to the 
lowest freeholders and artisans must keep ready for the King’s 
service in time of need. It was a measure anti-feudal in tendency, 
looking back to the Saxon fyrd, and forward to the new England 
in the making. 

It was owing to Henry of Anjou that anarchy was quelled 
in the early morning of our history, instead of the late noon, 
as happened in the feudal lands of the continent. And it was 

ships on fhe Domesday and other inquests. But Anglo-Danish customs had 
already in Etbelred's time a system curionsly like Henry II’s jury of present- 
ment. See p. 8s, above. 
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due to him that the King’s Peace was maintained through a 
native Common Law, which, unlike the systems more directly 
drawn from the civil law of the Roman Emperors, made law 
itself the criterion, and not the will of the Prince. 



CHAPTER III 

Ridiard I and the Crusades. Hubert Walter and the Middle Classes. 
Constitutionalism grows out of Feudalism. John and Magna1| 
Henry III and Simon de Montfort. 

Kings : Richard 1 , 1189-1199 ; John, 1199-1216 ; Henry III, 12165-1272 

Christendom in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries had been ringed 
round by foes encroaching upon her from east, from south and 
from north. Europe had been, not the attacker, but the attacked ; 
not the explorer, but the explored. If her enemies no longer, 
after the days of Charlemagne, threatened her very life, they 
bade fair to deny her the use of the sea, the possession of her 
own coasts, and therewith the prospect of the commerce and 
the world expansion wliich we associate with the destiny of the 
European peoples. In the North, the heathen Vikings held both 
sea and shore. Most of Spain and Sicily were under Saracen rule. 
The Mediterranean was swept by Moslem and Viking craft. 
From the lower Danube the heathen M^ars pu^ed into the 
heart of Germany and across the Lombard plain. Both by sea 
and by land Western Europe was being cut off from everything 
outside herself, even from Constantinople, the hearth of Eastern 
Christianity and learning. 

In the course of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries the 
Mtuation was reversed. The slow conquest of Spain from north 
to south began. Norman instead of Saracen reigned in Sicily. 
ITie Vikings were repelled or converted, and their splendid 
energies, renewed in Norman warriors and statesmen, became 
the spearhead of Christian diivalry. The Magyars too were 
baptized, and their kingdom of Hungary gave the crusading 
armies free access by land to the Balkan territories, the Byzantine 
Empire, and thence into Asia Minor and on to the Holy Land. 
Sea power passed into the hands of the Italian maritime Republics 
of Genoa and Venice, who were therefore able to convoy the 
soldiers of the Cross to the Levant. 

This brilliant change in the prospects of Europe had been 
achieved in the main by feudalism. Feudal Christianity, for all 
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its faults, had imposed its ideals on Viking and Magyar as some* 
thing superior to their own social order. And it had turned 
back the Moslem advance. When the feudal knight charged, 
as he ‘had now learnt to do, with heavy lance in rest, no 
one could resist his onset. Infantry were no longer of great 
account till the rise of the English bowmen. And during the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries the military power of feudalism 
was crowned by improvements in the science of castle building. 
Richard I's famed Ch&teau Gaillard in Normandy and the 
fortresses of the Crusaders in the East were vastly superior to 
the mound-and-stockade castles with which the Normans of the 
Conquest had held down England. They were superior even to 
the square donjon-keeps whence the anarchy of Stephen’s reign 
had emanated, for the scheme of the new military architecture 
was a long curtain wall, defended by towers placed at intervals 
along its circuit, and enclosing a single great courtyard. The 
type is to be seen in Conway, Carnarvon and Harlech, with 
which Plantagenet England held down the Welsh, and in Bodiam 
Castle in Sussex. 

In these altered circumstances and with these improved 
methods of warfare, the recovered self-conhdence of feudal 
Christendom was bound to seek outward expansion. The Crusades 
satisfied at once the dictates of piety and the craving for battle, 
exploration and plunder. They w^e the policy not of the national 
statesman but of the knight errant, a characteristic figure in real 
life during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. The Crusades 
were the first phase in that outward thrust of the restless and ener- 
getic races of the new Europe which was never to cease till it 
had overrun the globe. It was the same spirit which had inspired 
the Vikings, but it was directed no longer inwards against the 
vitals of Europe, but outwards against her Asiatic neighbours. 

As yet these adventurous energies, which were one day to 
cross the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, were turned to the South- 
East, by the reopened routes of Danube and Mediterranean. 
England, in the North-West comer of the world, was left in a 
backwater. Individual Englirii knights long continued to go 
on crusade, but the movement never became a national under- 
taking and tradition, as it did in France. The reason is obvious. 
France had a Mediterranean seaboard and England had not. 

England, then, had practically no share in the First and most 1095- 
successful of the Crusades, when Godfrey of Bouillon liberated 
Jerusalem and set up the Frankish states of Syria. In the 
Third Crusade, for the recovery of these territories most of Which 
had been lost to Saladin, King Richard Coeur de Limi won 1190- 
personal glory as the greatest of knight errants. He took with 
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him other Englishmen of an adventurous disposition, but not 
the solid part of the baronage, who stayed at home to govern 
the island in his absence. As for the English common folk, the 
emotions of the Third Crusade touched them just enoa^ to 
produce some shocking pogroms of Jews. 

But indirectly the effects of the Crusades upon England were 
very great, because they enriched and enlarged the mentality 
of medseval Christendom, of which England formed part. They 
brought many of the ablest men of the half-developed society of 
the West into fruitful contact with the trade, arts, science and 
knowledge of the East. Both Saracen enemy and Byzmtine 
ally were the heirs of civilizations older and better equippra than 
that of contemporary Europe. Even the art of fortification was 
largely imitated from the castles the Crusaders found in Asia. 
The settlements and ports founded by the Franks in Syria j^ave 
a great impetus to commerce between the two continents. The 
Crusades raised Venice, as the principal carrier of that commerce, 
to the pinnacle of her wealth and glory, enabled her citizen Marco 
Polo and many Italian traders and missionaries to traverse 
the heart of Asia sometimes as far as the Chinese littoral, and 
flooded Europe and England with luxuries and crafts imported or 
imitated from the East ; while the nascent intellectual curiosity 
of the West, taking shape in Universities and in heresies, was 
deeply affected by Eastern philosophy and science. The rich, 
many-coloured fabric of later mediaevd life, the world of Dante 
and of Chaucer, would never have come into existence if barbarous 
Europe had remained as much shut in upon herself as she had 
been before the Crusades. 

Such were the prizes that Europe carried back from the East. 
Her ardour was not rewarded by the permanent liberation of the 
Holy Sepulchre ; nor by the fraternal unity of Christendom, of 
which the tale of the Crusades is one long negation ; nor did she 
permanently strengthen the Byzantine Empire, the true bulwark 
of our civilization against Islam, which the Crusaders of 1203 
basely betrayed for their own ends. What the blood and the 
zeal of the Crusaders really purchased for their descendants was 
the increase of commerce, craftsmanship.and luxury, the lust of 

thft eye and of the ear, the pride of intellect, the origin of science. 

everything that was must despised by Feiei iue Keiuiil auu iiie 
zealots who first preached the movement in the simpleness of 
their hearts. 

1189- Richard as King of England was a negligent, popular absentee, 
xi99> as befitted the character of knight errant. He left the island on 
his long Crusade, after making provisions for the government that 
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ensured its disturbance by his brother John. In the hands of that 
man, already a proved traitor and ne'er-do-weel, he placed half a 
dozen counties, which were to pay nothing into the Exchequer, and 
which no royal justices were to visit. It was a dangerous blow 
at the system of direct royal government built up by Henry II, 
but that system had taken such firm root that even a reb^on 
plotted by John against his absent brother failed to shake the 
State. Richard had just appointed Hubert Walter to be Arch- 1193- 
bishop of Canterbury and Justiciar or Chief Officer of the Crown. **^ 4 - 
Hubert, backed by the official baronage and by the Mayor and 
Citizens of London, suppressed the treason of John, and pur- 
chased Richard's deliverance from the Austrian prison into which 
his fellow crusaders had thrown him on his way home. He 
rewarded England's loyalty by draining her of money once more, 
and going off again at once to defend his Angevin inheritance. 

He never returned to England. Five years later he received 1x99. 
his death wound in some obscure dispute with a vassal, beneath 
the walls of a petty fortress. 

Hubert Walter, indeed, governed England better than 
Richard would have done in person. He not only enforced the 
King's Peace, but began a new policy of trusting the middle 
classes of town and country, an important preparation for the 
great constitutional changes of the next two reigns. 

With the doubtful exception of London and one or two more, 
the English towns were not, even those few of them that stood 
on Roman sites, survivals of Roman municipia, as were the French 
and Italian cities. They were for the most part villages or forts 
that had grown into market-towns in Saxon times.^ In the 
Twelfth Century, therefore, the towns still lay under seignorial, 
prelatic or royd government, according to the owners of the 
land on which they were built. The era of their emancipation 
now began, but most quickly on royal land. 

It had not, indeed, been any part of Henry II's policy to 
favour municipal any more than feudal autonomy. Both had 
been equally suspect to him as encroachments on the direct 
authority of the Crown. But, if we may guess at Hubert Walter's 
mind by his actions, that wise prelate and statesman perceived 
that, while the power of the State would be weakened by feudal 
privilege, it would be increased by municipal growth. 

He granted charters to various towns, conveying the privilege 
of self-government through elected officials. The old English 
word ' Alderman ' and the word ‘ Mayor/ imported from France, 
reflect the dual origin of the liberties of the mediaeval English 
towns. Hubert, indeed, like Henry II before him, seems to 
^ See p. 84, above. 
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have feared the peculiar power which the citizens of London 
derived from their wealth, numbers and geographic position. 
Nevertheless, during the period of disturbance caused by John’s 
intri^es, the Londoners had secured once ior all the right of 
electing their own Mayor~the first officer so called in England. 
\^'hen John came to the throne he continued and expanded the 
policy of selling municipal independence to the towns. 

But Hubert Walter’s policy of trusting and using the middle 
class as instruments of government was no less observable in 
the affairs of the shire. The class of rural gentry, the knights 
who were settling down on their manors to agriculture and 
peaceful pursuits, were increasingly employed for county biBiness 
by the wise Justiciar. It is here that we see the first sure! signs 
of that peculiarly English system of government whereby the 
Crown depends largely on the amateur services of the local 
gentry for the enforcement of the King's Peace, instead of depend- 
ing wholly on the sheriff and Judges, or on a centralized bureau- 
cracy of the later continental type. The new policy reached its 
full development in the Justices of the Peace of later times. 
In Richard I’s reign the gentry were not yet performing their 
tasks under that name, but already, if not earlier, they were 
being compelled by the government to act as Coroners to ' keep 
the pleas of the Crown,’ that is to defend the King’s judicial and 
financial rights in the shire. Their services were not always 
voluntary ; it was indeed a function of the mediaval Kingship 
to force the English to acquire the habits of self-government 
The Crown found in the knights of the shire a useful check upon 
the sheriff, who was suspected by both King and people of fre- 
quently abusing his great powers. 

Nor did Hubert Walter keep the appointment of Coroners 
in his own or in the sheriff’s hands. He ordained that the 
suitors of the Shire Court, in other words the local gentry, should 
choose four of their own number to serve as Coroners. On 
the same principle, he ordered that the juries, instead of being 
chosen as heretofore by the sheriff, should be chosen by a 
committee of four knights who also were to be chosen in the 
Shire Court. 

Hffe we have the self-government of the shire not through 
its great Barons but through its gentry, and here also we have 
the principle of representation. Thus by the end of the Twelfth 
Century, two hundred years before the Franklin of Chaucer’s 
Prologue, a rural middle class was arising in England, accustomed 
to the transaction of public business and to the idea of electing 
representatives. When these local activities of the smaller gentry 
aM the idea of representation w«e carried up to the larger 
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sphere of a national Parliament, mighty consequences followed 
to England and to the world. 

In the reign of John the feudal resistance of the Barons to H99- 
the exorbitant demands of the Crown began gradually to turn 
into constitutional resistance, embracing all other classes of 
freemen. The King by his plenary power had familiarized the 
coimtry with the idea of a Common Law of the land. In the 
reigns of John and Henry III after him, men began to formulate 
more precisely the conception of law as something with a life 
of its own, distinct from the regal power— something above the 
King, by which he must rule. 

What we should now call ‘ constitutional ideas ’ were growing, 
slowly but steadily, all through the Thirteenth Century. Chir 
constitution was the child of Feudalism married to the Common 
Law. For feudalism is the opposite of despotism. It may often 
be tyranny and it may sometimes be anarchy, but it is never 
de.spotism ; for it is an elaborate balance of defined rights and 
duties as shared by the King and the various holders of land. 

The Barons and knights were protected from the King by feudal 
law and custom. When he claimed service, aids or reliefs on a 
scale larger than the custom allowed, they resisted him on point 
of feudal law. That was the beginning of the Constitutional and 
Parliamentary movement. The King, instead of arguing each 
disputed case with each separate lord, found it quicker to come 
to an agreement with them collectively in Councilor in Parliament. 

Moreover there is another sense in which English constitu- 
tionalism was feudal in origin. The resistance to royal despotism 
in the Thirteenth Century was successful because the feudal 
class, unlike the squires of later times, was still to some extent a 
warrior class. Although, as we have seen, many of them were 
unused to war, they all had chain-armour and war-horses, some 
had gone on the Crusades, and many lived in a state of clu'onic 
skirmishing with their Welsh and Scottish neighbours. That 
is why the Barons of Magna Carta and the followers of Simon 
de Montfort were able to put up a fight against the King. That 
is why Barons Bohun and Bigod so confidently replied to the 
threats of Edward I ‘ By God, Sir King, we will neither go nor 
hang.’ Sir John Eliot would never have dared to answer Charles I 
in such terms ; P3mi and Cromwell had to tread the paths of 
revolution in order to procure the armed force which the Parlia- 
mentarians of the Middle Ages normally and legally possessed. 

John was the very man to arouse a movement of ctmstitu- 
tional resistance. A false, selfish and cruel nature, made to be 
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hated, he showed pertinacity and tactical ingenuity in pursuit 
of his designs, but he had no broad political strategy or foresight. 
He strained the feudal law and misused the splendid machinery 
of State, to extort money from all dasses of his subjects, lay 
and clerical, rich and poor, burgher and Bardn— and then spent 
it in clumsy and unsuccessful attempts to defend his Angevin 
inheritance against the rising power of the Capet Kings of France. 
The loss of Normandy to Philip Augustus took place in 1204, 
and ten years later John's scheme to recover it through a grand 
European coalition against France was shipwrecked by the defeat 
Mi4- of his German allies at Bouvines. These events, together with 
the long-drawn-out quarrel of John with the Pope involving 
the interdict on England, were the prelude to Magna Oarta. 
John’s prestige was shattered, and the strength which previous 
Kings of England had drawn from their foreign possessions\was 
turned into weakness. 

Bouvines, besides helping England to become a constitutional 
country, ensured the reunion of France under the monarchy of 
Philip Augustus. The poetry-loving French Court, and the 
University and architectural schools of Paris, were the cultural 
centre of chivalric and crusading Europe. It was but natural 
that the Court should also become, after Bouvines, the political 
centre of the French feudal provinces. But it failed to devdop 
administrative institutions like tho.se with which the Plantagenets 
strengthened the English throne, and the French monarchy was 
therefore destined, in the days of Crecy and Agincourt, to go down 
once more before renewed English attack from without and 
feudal treason from within. 

But meanwhile, between the reigns of John and Edward III, 
See the possessions of the English Kings abroad were reduced to 
Map X. reasonable dimensions. Their Angevin Empire was no more ; 
above.’ retained Gascony and the port of Bordeaux, a 

stimulus to overseas trade, supplying cheap and excellent wine 
to replace mead and ale on the tables of the English middle class, 
and so putting an end to the pathetic eSorts of our ancestors to 
grow grapes under our sunless sky. But the connection with 
Gascony had not the intimate character_of the old connection 
with Normandy, when so many Barons had lands or relations 
on both sides of the Channel. During the century and a quarter 
that intervened between the loss of Normandy and the beginnir^ 
of the Hundred Years’ War, the English Kings, nobles and 
knights, though still talking a caricature of the French tongue, 
interested themselves in questions proper to England— her rela- 
tions with Wales and Scotland, and the development of her law 
and of her Parliament. This return to a more insular outlook 
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saved tis from too close an identification with France. If 
the England of the Thirteenth Century had been occupied in 
defending the Angevin Empire against the French Kings, the 
energies and thoughts of our leaders would have been drawn 
away from nation^ interests and internal problems. When at 
len^h, in 1337, Edward III resumed the conquest of France, 
the Engli^ law had already acquired, and Parliament was fast 
acquiring, well-defined native forms, and the Englidi people had 
become conscious of its own identity. 

The first great step on the constitutional road was Magna wis* 
Carta. The Barons in arms who extorted it from King John at 
Ruim3nnede were none of them, so far as we know, remarkable 
men, but their ally, the Archbishop Stephen Langton, had both 
mord and intellectual greatness. He was all the greater man 
because his support of the constitutional cause was contrary to 
the wishes of the great Pope Innocent III, who, in return for 
John’s politic submission in 1213, backed him at every turn in 
his quarrel with his subjects and declared Magna Carta null and 
void. Considering that Stephen Langton owed his election to 
Canterbury to the Pope’s support, his stoutness on political 
questions in England was doubly remarkable. 

The Barons were acting selfishly and dass-consdously to just 
the same degree — no more and no less — as other English 
classes and parties who in successive centuries have taken part in 
developing ' our happy constitution ’ by self-assertion en^g in 
a practical compromise. Doubtless they would have sworn 
mouth-filling oaths if they could ever have been made to compre- 
hend the idealised misinterpretations of the Charter which held 
the field in Stuart and Hanoverian times — such for instance as 
the belief that Clause 39 demanded trial by jury for the meanest 
villein, and that Clauses 12 and 14 required all taxes to be voted 
by a national Parliament. Their demands were more limited 
and more practical, and for that reason they successfully initiated 
a movement that led in the end to these yet undreamt-of liberties 
for all. 

The Barons had come together to prevent the King from 
abusing feudal incidents and from raising aids and reliefs on their 
lands beyond what feudal custom allowed. It has been called 
a ' tenant-right ' movement on the part of an oppressed upper 
class against their landlord the King, though it must be remem- 
bered that what the King unjustly extorted from the Barons had 
most of it to be extract^ by them from the classes below. The 
Barons also wished to put some limit to the King’s plenary power 
of withdrawing case after case from their courts to own, 

02 
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through the procedure of writs. We may sympathize less with 
the latter object than with the former. But, taking the situation 
as a whole, it was time that the King’s plenary powers were curbed 
or nationalized, and no one but the Barons could have made such 
a movement efiectual. 

Stephen Langton was an enlightened guide to his baronial 
allies, but even without him the circumstances of the age in 
England were forcing them into the path of true progress. For 
the strength of the Plantagenet State machinery precluded a 
return to pure feudalism, nor had the Barons any such thought 
in their hearts. They had no desire to destroy the vferk of 
Henry II which had become a part of their own and of the 
nation's life. Knowing it to be indestructible, they desired to 
subject it to some form of common control, to prevent it\from 
being any longer the instrument of one man’s will. \ 

In England a hundred years before, and still in Scotland and 
on the continent, the policy of the Barons was each to maintain 
his individual independence and private ' liberties ’ upon his 
own estates to the exclusion of the King’s officers. But in 
England after Henry II, that was no longer to be dreamt of. 
The new English baronial policy, enshrined in Magna Carta, is 
designed to obtain public ‘ liberties ' and to control the King 
through the Common Law, baronial assemblies, and alliance with 
other- classes. When the Barons extracted the famous con- 
cession that no extraordinary ‘ scutage or aid shall be imposed 
on our kingdom, unless by conunon council of our kingdom,’ 
' and in like manner it shall be done concerning aids from the 
City of London,’ — although they proceeded to define the ‘ com- 
mon coimcil ’ as a strictly feudd assembly of tenants-in-chief — 
they were none the less taking a step towards the principle of 
Parliaments and of ‘ no taxation without representation.’ It 
was a very short step, but it was the first, and it is the first step 
that counts. 

Moreover the Barons of Runnymede were not strong enough 
to rebd against the son of Henry II without the aid of the other 
classes whom John had oppressed and alienated. The Lon- 
doners opened their gates to the baronial army and took the 
in warlike array. The clergy gave their moral and political 
support. The liberi homines or freemen — ^roughly including all 
dsu^ above the unregarded villeins-^aided with their passive 
^innpathy ; it was usriess for John to call out the f}o:d of all 
freemen imder the Assize of Arms, as Heiuy II would have done 
against baronial rebellion. The English people for the first time 
Glided with the Barons against the Crown, because they could do 
so withmit fear of reviving feudal axiarchy. 
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Each of the classes that aided or abetted the movemoat had 
its share of benefits in the clauses of the Great Charter. In 
that sense we may call it a national document, though no claim 
made on behalf of ‘ the people ' or ' the nation ’ as a whole, 
since those abstractions had not yet begun to affect the minds 
of men. Protection against the King’s officers and the right 
to a fair and legal trial were assigned to all ‘ freemen,’ The 
term was of limited scope in 1215, but owing to the economic and 
legal evolution of the next three himdred years it came to embrace 
the descendant of every villein in the land, when all Englishmen 
became in the eye of the law ‘ freemen.’ 

Several clauses in Magna Carta give expression to the spirit 
of individual liberty, as it has ever since been imderstood in 
England. And the constant repetition of these brave words in 
centuries to come, by persons who were ignorant of the technical 
meaning they bore to the men who first wrote them down, helped 
powerfifily to form the national character:— 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or disseised or exiled 
or in any way destroyed, nor will we go upon him nor will We send 
upon him except by the lawful judgment of his peers or (and) the law 
of the land. 

Numerous other clauses apply sharp checks to various lawless 
and tyrannical habits of the King’s officers, both in his forests 
and elsewhere, which, if patiently suffered, would have created 
a tradition of the worst type of continental droit administratif. 

The Charter was regarded as important because it assigned 
definite and practical remedies to temporary evils. There was 
very little that was abstract in its terms, less even than later 
generations supposed. Yet it was the abstract and general 
character of the event at Runnymede that made it a great 
influence in history. A King had been brought to order, not by 
a posse of reactionary feudalists, but by the community of the 
land imder baronial leadership ; a tyrant had been subjected to 
the laws which hitherto it had been his private privilege to 
administer and to modify at will. A process had begun which was 
to end in putting the power of the Crown into the hands of the 
community at large. 

It is for this reason that a document so technical as the 
Charter, so deficient in the generalizations with, which the 
Declaration of Independence abounds, so totally ignorant of the 
' rights of man,’ has had so profound and lasting an influence 
on the imagination— in every sense of the word — of succeeding 
ages. Ihro^hout the Thirteenth Century the ‘stniggle for the 
Charter,’ wiu its constant reissues, revisions, inmagements 
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and reassertions, was the battleground of parties-r-^though 
both sides were drifting away from the feudal ‘Oonsilia' of 
Clauses iz and 14, towards the larger ideal of a national Parlia- 
ment. But until the Edwardian Parliaments were folly estab- 
lished, the Charter remained in the foreground of men’s thoughts. 

In the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries it fell into the 
background, its task apparently accomplished. Parliament held 
the place in men’s min^ which the Charter had once occupied. 
The later copsdsts and the early printers were never called upon 
to issue popular Engli^ versiohs of the great documept.. In 
Tudor times the Charter was even more utterly out of fashion, 
because it emphasized the distinction between the intemsts of 
Prince and people, which throughout the Sixteenth Century 
Prince and people were equally anxious to deny. Shakesj|teare’s 
King John shows that the author knew little and careq less 
about the Charter; though he treated fully and freely the human 
tragedy of Richard II’s deposition and death. 

But when, under James I, Prince' and people again began to 
take up opposing ground, Magna Carta came quickly back into 
more than its old splendour. The antiquarians and lawyers who 
asserted our Parliamentary liberties in the age of Coke and 
Selden, saw looming through the mists of time the gigantic 
figure of Magna Carta as the goddess of English freedom. Their 
misinteipretations of the clauses were as useful to liberty then 
as they are amazing to mediaevalists now. Under the banner of 
Runn3nnede the battle of Parliament and the Common Law was 
fought and won against the Stuarts. 

In the Eighteenth Century, the era of unchallengeable 
chartered liberty and vested interest, the greatest charter of 
all was worshipped by Blackstone, Burke, and all England. It 
had become the symbol for the ^irit of our whole constitution. 
When, therefore, with the dawn of a more strenuous era, the 
democracy took the field against the established order, each 
side put the Great Charter in the ark which it carried into battle. 
Pittites boasted of the free and glorious constitution which had 
issued from the tents on Ruim3unede, now attacked by base 
Jacobins and levellers ; Radicals appes^ to the letter and the 
spirit of ' Msgna Charta’ against gagging acts, packed juries and 
restrictions of the franchise. America revolt^ in its name and 
seeks spiritual fellow^p with us in its memory. It has been 
left to our own disillusioned age to study it as an historical 
document, always remembering that its j^torical importance 
lay not only in what the men of 1215 intended by its clauses, 
but in the efiect which it has had on the imagination of thek 
descendants. 
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The Baroas, having no idea of Paiiiamasitaiy institutions, 
could only devise the most clumsy means to enfosce the treaty 
they had vming from the momentary need of their ^lifty and able 
adversary. By one of the final clauses of the Charter, John was 
forced to cono^e to a revolutionary committee of twenty>five 
Barons the ri^ht, if he broke any of the terms, ‘ to distrain and 
distress us in all possible ways, namely by seizing our castles, 
lands and possessions and in any other way they can.’ The 
situation immediately after Runnymede was as black as it could 
well be : John was incited by the Pope and his legate to rqmdiate 
the Charter, while the Barons called in the armed intervention 
of the French Prince. We were saved from having to dioose 
between a cruel despotism and a foreign d3masty , by that fortunate 
surfeit of ‘ peaches and new cider.* John’s death afforded a last x»x6. 
chance to reunite the nation on the principles of Magna Carta. 

In the hands of patriotic Statesmen like William Marshall and * 
Hubert de Burgh, with Langton as mediator between parties, 
the cause of the infant King Henry III made successful appeal 
to the nation. In a few years &e land was pacified. The 
Charter was reissued with modifications ; the Frenchmen were 
expelled on the one hand, and on the other the growing Papal 
influence on our politics was kept in check. Castles which the 
feudal classes had built for themselves or seized from the Crown 
during the dvil war, were pulled down or resumed into to^ 
hands, in many cases after serious siege operations. The minority i»is- 
of Henry III, which began in the midst of war and bade fair X337. 
to see a revival of anarchy, was turned to good account, thanks 
to the honesty and ability of the statesmen exercising power in 
the name of a King vdio never afterwards used it well for himself. 

This period saw an increase in the authority of the King'sCouncfl, 
through whom Marshall and de Burgh had to act during their 
regencies. Yet even so the Council was still a udioUy indefinite 
body of men. 

Henry III had so great a veneration for the monory of 
Edward the Confessor, whom he resembled in more ways than 
one, that he pulled down the diurch which it had been the chief 
life’s work of the Confessor to erect, and built in his honour and 
round fafs high raised shrine, the Westminster Abbey that we 
know. 

Henry’s personal piety controlled his political action. It 
made him the instrument of the Pope’s ambitions in Eng^d 
and in Europe. Since the dergy had no means of protection 
againstthePopeexcaptonly the royal power, *the Kin^s defejCtam 

X sm p. X56, above. 
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exposed them to the full blast of Roman ^etonsmss. Italians 
and other foreigners, often of bad character, goftarally absentees, 
and nearly always unfitted for the cure of souls in England, 
were foist«l into umumerable benefices by. Papal ‘ provisions.' 
On one occasion the Pope rewarded the loyalty of the Romans 
with the promise of the next 300 benefices that ^ould fall vacant 
in our country. Meanwhile the Engli^ clergy were pitilemiy 
taxed to support the political schemes of the Papacy against 
the Emperor Frederic II and others. Th^ experien^ set 
going an anti-Papal current in Eng^ popular feeli^, that went 
on increasing in force until it had accomplished the Reformtion. 
In earlier times the English people, at least since the Norman Con* 
quest, had been regarded as peculiarly loyal subjects of theiPope. 
Their new-born hostility to the Roman Curia, though shared by 
many of the clergy, had no logical basis in ecclesiastical theory 
until the time of Wycliffe, but could find occasional expression 
through the acts of the State. 

In further pursuance of the Pope’s ambitions in Europe and 
Italy, Henry III allowed his second son Edmund of Lancaster to 
assume the disputed Crown of Sicily, and his brother Richard of 
Cornwall to be a candidate for the Imperial throne, England 
being expected to pay for the war of succession of the oneiand 
the election bribery of the other. These demands, unconnected 
with any conceivable English interest, roused the baronage and 
the nation to fury. 

Thus, for a whole generation after the King had come of age, 
misgoveinment continued, keeping up discontent, till it burst out 
in smother period of civil war and constitution-making. It was 
still ' the struggle for the Charter,’ a continuance of the issues 
raised in John's reign, but with a significant difierence. In the 
reign of John it had been a duel between the King on one side 
and the baronage supported by the people on the other. Under 
Henry III it was a triangular conflict. The ‘ bachelors,’ that is 
the rising class of knights and gentry, accustomed to local work 
as Coroners and jm^men, now took a line of their own in national 
politics. Discontented with the selfishness of the Barons as dis* 
played in the Provisions of Oxford, they demanded and in the end 
obtained, that the baronage should concede to them as vassals 
and tenants the privileges that it extorted on its own behalf 
from the supreme landlord the King. And in the matter of 
ro3ri^ against seignorial justin, the 'bachelors’ favoured the 
King’s coarts. 

The real strength of Henry's party lay in this division 
ite adversariu, ndiich his able son Edward whs hager to exploit 
In ojqxksition to the more popular movement, many of the 
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BiHrtjm eventually tir^t over to tiie King’s side, ivbile ^ 
constitutional or refonning party, tlutt continued to follow the 
flag of Simon de Montfort, was almost as much democratic as 
baronUd. ‘the contest became, like the Civil War of Stuart 
times, less a class war than a war of ideas. 

In the final crisis, centring round de Montfmt’s victory at xass, 
Lewes, and his overthrow in the following year at Evesham, his ‘afis- 
party consisted of the refonning section of the Barons ; the more 
politically minded of the knights and gentry ; the best Of the 
clergy in revolt against the unnatural combination of Pope and 
King; the students of Oxford University ; and the otho' popular 
elements to whom the preaching friars made appeal in the hey- 
day of their democratic seal for work among the poor. Though 
the Pope excommunicated him, Simon had the more potent 
religious forces upon his side. And among his partisans must be 
numbered the citizens of London, whose flying ranks Prince ** 
Edward at Lewes pursued in the fashion of Rupert, while jSimon 
Uke Oliver was destroying the main of the King's anny. 

The political rh 3 mies and treatises of the hour show that 
this reforming party of Simon’s last years clearly conceived law 
a.$ a thing above the King.^ And many of them were filled, like 
their leader, with a religious spirit which they devoted to the 
cause of reform as being the will of God. 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was of French extrac- 
tion and education, but in an age when the English upper class 
talked French in its familiar intercourse, that did not prevent 
him from becoming an Englishman at heart. He was one of 
those commanding natures, like Cromwdl or Chatham, who can- 
not play the second part, whom to accuse of ambition seems altnO^t 
irrdevant. Like many such men he was not overscrupulous. . But 
he too learnt to identify his cause with his country’s, and ^ 
country felt it and knew it. He derived his broader conception 
of patriotism not a little from his long friendship with GrossetSte, 
Bishop of Lincoln, one of the noblest, wisest and most learned 
men of that remarkable century, who for many years stood out *^59- 
as the critic (d royal and papal misrule in England. Shnon was 
GrossetSte’s friend and successor, as Cromwell was Hampdem's, 
and who shall say whether the forerunner would have approved 
all had he lived ? 

The party that Simon led in his last two yearn vras indeed 
remarkably like the Cromwellian both in its strength and its 
weakness. Democrats before mi age of demoaacy, w4re in 

inn * pitied * 9 *^ the tim« ef Lc««3>-* 
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an unpcsd.blfii potion, and could not themselves have eSeCted 
any settlement. But their action dictated the future, at least 
negatively. Lewes, won like Naseby with prayer, isalm-smging 
and cold steel, was, like Naseby, a fact that could never be 
obliterated, lihe restoration of Henry III WES' no mom a return 
to the old despotism than was the restoration of Charles 11. In 
each case restoration was adopted as the only possible way to 
obtain government by consent. 

But there were also differences. More of what Cromwell 
valued periled with him than in'the case of de Montforti It is 
no paradox to say that this was partly because Oliver had neater 
success than Simon as a ruler of the land. The Cromwellian 
rule was protracted by force for a dozen years, so that m the 
end the popular reaction against everything associated with it 
\ras much stronger. Simon’s rule lasted hardly more thVn a 
year, and in fact he was never able to impose order on the North 
and West. And so it was Simon, dying for freedom on the field 
of Eve^am, who became the beloved mart}^- in popular imagina- 
tion — ^a part which Cromwell made over to Charles I. 

There was a further reason why Simon’s work profited by 
his death ; he had made an intellectual conquest of his greatest 
enemy, the victor of Evesham. Henry Ill's son and heir 
Edward ' was one of those people whom revolutions teach.’ He 
had learnt that the King must reign under and throxigh the 
law, and that the Crown opposed to the nation was less strong 
than the Crown in Parliament. 

What then was Parliament ? The name ' Parliamentxun ’ — 
* talking shop ' as Carlyle translated it, ‘ parley ’ or ' discxission ’ 
as it might more fairly be rendered — ^was first applied in Henry 
Ill’s reign to the purely feudal assemblies of tenants-in-chief 
sitting with the other members of the King’s Curia. The name 
‘ Par^un^t ’ as yet carried no idea of election or representation, 
nor did it necessarily imply a legislative or tax-voting assembly. 
It was simply the King’s Curia or Coxmcil, that dusive Proteus, 
in the largest and most majestic of its forms, whra Barons and 
King’s servant's met together to ' talk,’-^o debate hi|^ pditics 
foreign and domestic, to discuss petitions, grievances, ways and 
means, and new forms of writ, and to conduct State Trials. It 
was not mme legidative than administrative, not more finandal 
thafi judiciai. Having ' talked,' it acted, for it was an epitome 
of all the powers in the State. But the method of selecting its 
members 1^ not yet b€«n defined. 

la the course of Henry Ill’s reign it became an occasional but 
not an invariable practice to summon to this great as^bly two 
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or more kni^ts Mected in cncii Sbire Court to rc^tfeeent tLe 
county. Tins was not to create a new assembly, or to ' originate 
ParUment ' ; it was merely to call up some new people to the 
plenary session of the old curia Ndther was it a party 
move either of the King or of his opponents ; both sides felt 
that it was best to know what the ' bachelors ' wae thinking. It 
was a natural evolution, so natural as scarcely to attract notice. 

For two generations past, knights elected in the Shire Court had 
transacted local business with the King’s judges and offic^^ 

It seemed but a small step to summon them collectively to meet 
the King among his judges and officers at some central point. 
Moreover representatives from individual shires and borougis 
had long been in the habit of attending the King’s Curia to trans- 
act the business of their community. To us, with our knowledge 
of all that was to come, the step of summoning them coUectivdy 
and officially may seem immense. But in the mediseval world the 
representation of communities was a normal way of getting 
business done, and its application to the central assembly of the 
realm was too natural to cause remark. When the wind sows 
the acorn the forester takes little heed. 

Then and for long afterwards the summons to Parliament was 
often regarded as a burden, grudgingly borne for the public good, 
much as the companion duty of serving on a jury is stiU regarded 
to-day. Communities, particularly boroughs, often neglected to 
send their representatives ; and even the elected knights of the 
shire sometimes absconded to avoid service. Doubdess it was 
galling, when you looked round the Shire Comt to congratulate 
the new member ironically on his expensive and dangts'ous 
honour, to find that he had slipped quietly on his horse and ridden 
for sanctuary, leavir^ the court to choose you in his stead! 

‘ The elective franchise ’ was not yet a privilege or a ‘ right of 
man.* In Edward Ill’s reign, the borough of distant Torrington 
in Devon obtained by petition the ‘hanchise’ of not being 
required to send members to Parliament ; for the payment of . 
members’ expenses then fell on the communities that s^t them 
up. . 

Nevertheless the presence of the knights of the shire strength- 
ened the authority and aided the counsels of the Parliarnent of 
magnates. The Govermnent found it convenient and advantagor 
ous to enforce the presume of the ‘ communities ’ or * omnmonst ' 
of the rralm throuf^ their representatives. And so hi the year 
of reyplution aft^ Lewes, Simon de Montfort surnmoned not mily itas* 
the Imights of the shire, but for the first time two repre^tatiiw 
from d the chartemd boroughs. He prol^ly kneuf that 
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the htuigfaers wdoM be of bis faction, and be waft the fiist df 
rulers to {perceive that the general position of. a party govers^ent 
eould be strengthened by calling representativea of ^ the com- 
munities together and talking to them. It jvas a form of ' propa- 
ganda,* over and above any financial or judicial use that was 
made of the Assembly. We learn from the tmts that the burghs 
were summoned, but we do not know how ihany came, or what, 
if ansrthing, they did. That particular Paiiiami^t was a revolu- 
tionary assembly to which only those Barons were summered who 
were of Simon’s party, but it set a precedent for the summoning 
of burghers which was imitated in the more regular Pai^^mits 
of Edward the First. \ 

The English I^liament had no one man for its maker, Wdther 
Simon nor even Edward. No man made it, for it grew. \lt was 
the natural outcome, through long centuries, of the common 
sense and the good nature of the English people, who have usually 
preferred committees to dictators, elections to street fighting, and 
* talking-shops ' to revolutionary tiibimals. 

Books vor Furikkr Rsaoino 

Kate Ndrgate, John Lackland ; F. M. Powicke, Th$ Loss of Normandy ; 
McKechnie, Magna Carta ; Lives of Simon de Montfort by Creighton, Chatics 
and G. W« Prothero. Also see p. 152, above. 


CHAPTER IV 

Ibe Corporate Sense of the Middle Ages. The Universities. The Friars 
The Jews. The Common Law and Lawyers. Parliament tinder the 
Edwards. The House of Commons. The J ustices of the Peace 

Kings : Edward I* 1272-^1307 ; Edward II, 1307-1327 

Ik the Middle Ages men thought and acted corporately. The 
status of evqy man was fixed by his place in some community 
— HBaanor, borough, guild, learned University or convent. The 
villein and the monk scarcely existed in the eye of tiie law ekcept 
through the lord of the manor and the Abbot of the monastety. 
^ a human being, or as an English subject, no man had ' rights ' 
ielthtr to employment or to the vote, or indeed to anything Vety 
much beyond a little Christian charity. The unit of medieval 
sedety wks neithi^ the nation nor the ihdividual but Mmetblfig 
between the two,— the corporation. 

By thus strictly fonnuMting on the group principle th^ 
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rdation of evory man to fira fellows, dvUjzation emeif^ed 
of tbe Dark Ages into the mediaeval Odly id ^ kfer 

age of the Renaissance and Reformation, after the dnancipation 
of the villdns had shattered the economic 8}rstem on whidi the 
feudal world rested, was it possible to take another step forward 
towards personal freedom. Then indeed xiuiny d the m«liaeval 
corporations went down before the omnipotent State on the 
one hand and the self-assertive individual on tiie other, T^ 
monasteries and orders of friars disaK)eared from England, and 
the town corporations and guilds saw their mwe important 
functions divided between the individual and the State. But 
some mediaeval institutions survived unimpaired. The secular 
clergy, the lawyers and the Universities adapted themselves to 
the service of the new nation, and the ' House of Commons,' 
where the ‘ commons ’ or ‘ communities ' of the Realm were 
represMited, became the chief organ of the national life.' Su^ 
has been the priceless legacy to England of the mediaeval genius 
for corporate action. 

In this chapter we are ctmcemed with the rise of four great 
institutions, of which three have survived and one perished 
in England^the Universities, the orders of friais, the law 3 ^ers 
incorporated in the Inns of Court, and Parliament, more especially 
the House of Commons. The monastic and the feudal systei^ 
had arisen in the struggle a^nst barbarism during the Dark 
Ages ; but these newer institutions were the ripe fruit of medueval 
society at its culminating point. 

Universities, like Parliaments, were an invention of the 
Middle Ag^, unknown to the wisdmn of the ancients. Socrates 
gave no diplomas or degrees, and would have subjected any 
disciple who demanded one to a disconcerting catechism on the 
nature of true knowledge. Philosophy and science rose in the 
Hellejak world to a point far above any regained in the Middle 
Ages. But ancient learning and wisdom were never organized 
in Universities. Partly for this reason they decayed, and feli 
before the attack of the regimented Christian jHiesthood. 

After thi^, during the long centuries when the Chui^ sa]P’ 
posed that ^ necessary Imowledge was a simple matter, end rite 
world agreed with her, no need was felt for any otgaruzarimt of 
learning outside rite occasional efforts of monastic cloisters and 
Cathedral chapters. But the Tanrifth Century saw a Renalssuice 

^ Orlp^inaHy the of ' Commotu * adt «t f|t«tiatici4 

^|€;i‘eg3,tiQn9 ^ individual voters, \mt certain definite commnnitie8--'the Ci^ 
of London, the Sfaire of York—somewhat as the United States Senate represent 
the separate Stetes. , 
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of learning and thought, partly owing to the ooniaota set up 
by the Crusades, partly to the automatic increase of menM 
activity in a richer and safer Euro^. The study of Civil and 
Canon Law, of classical Latin, of philosophy based On Aristotle, 
of mathematics and medicine based on Arabic num^als and 
treatises, seemed to require a new corporate life of their own. 

The zeal for learning, like the contemporary zeal for the 
Crusades, was compounded of many (hverse dements— pure 
fire of the spirit, professional, ambition, greed for benefices, 
curiosity high and low, love of* adventure and of travel. Like 
the Crusades, the impulse was international, leading ^men to 
desert their own country and wander over Alps and sem. Out 
of this intellectual ferment over the face of Europe, the Univer- 
sities suddenly arose, first in Italy, then in almost all the lands 
of Christendom. Such was the genius of the Middle Ages for 
giving corporate life to an idea. Even when each land had set 
up its own Universities, the more famous centres of learning still 
had ' nations ’ of foreign students in their midst, for, so long as 
all educated persons taUced and wrote in Latin, learning remained 
cosmopolitan in spirit. 

The mediaeval as distinct from the modem University was 
'built of men' alone, not of stone and mortar, of colleges, 
laboratories and libraries, of endowments from capitalists and 
grants from the State. Nor was it burdened with overmuch 
examining or too many regulations. It would have been the 
freest of all human societies had it not been for the control of 
the Church over heresy, which drove the keenest speculative 
abilities into narrow and arbitrary channels. 

Just because the original Universities were not dependent 
on endowments or buildings, they were able to propagate their 
species all over Europe in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries 
with amazing rapidity, without waiting for the patronage of 
wealth. Thus it was that, owing to trouble between Henry II 
and the King of France, the English students at the University 
of Paris lightly migrated to their native island and founded a 
University at Oxford. It was a convenient spot, easy of access 
to all Souths and Western England; with houses where the 
scholars could bdge half a dozen in a room ; taverns where they 
could sit drinking, arguing, smging and quarrelling; drarches 
which could be borrowed for Univeraty functions ; rooms where 
th4 Masters could lecture, each with some precious volume open 
beforehim, while thestudents onthefloortooknotesandapplauded 
or hissai W like a rowdy audience at the theatre, 
tiwe* So too, it was probably an enforced n%ratiott frmn Oxbrd, 
the r^t of town and gown feuds of the murderous kind then 
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usual, that gave birth to the rival Univeratjr. Gaihbridge v^as 
a meeting-place of waterways and Reman roads convenient for 
the North and East of England. Both Oxf<nd and Cambridge 
were each just over fifty miles from London, which had no 
Univereity of its own until the Nineteenth Century. Wales went 
to Oxford, and Scotland to Paris and Padua, until at the beginning 
of the Fifteenth Century the Scots set up a University of their 
own at St. Andrews. 

The early Ujaiversities were neither assisted nor corrupted 
by great endowments, nor by the presence, as in later times, 
of ‘ the noblest youth of the land.’ Mediaeval Oxford and 
Cambridge belonged to the poor, in the sense that the upper 
classes made relatively little use of them. The knights and 
Barons thought themselves above University education. But the 
villeins, bound to the soil of the manor, were below it. The actual 
students were for the most part the cleverest sons of yeomen, 
retainers, and citizens. When, abandoning their fathers' farms 
and crafts, they took minor orders as the first step in the pursuit 
of knowledge, they became indeed ‘ poor clerks ' and ‘ poor 
scholars,' the chartered beggars of learning. 

For such men the University was the way to professional 
honour. It was almost the only path to high promotion in the 
Chtuch for those who were not of noble family. And all who 
aspired to rise by their wits to be civil servants, secretaries of 
great men, physicians, architects or ecclesiastical lawyers, must 
needs take holy orders and pass through the University. The 
first profession to be lakized was the Common Law bar and 
bench, in the course of the Thirteenth Centmy. Yet even 
they were largely recruited from men who had once been at 
Oxford and Cambridge, in such minor orders as gave no indelible 
character of ‘ clergy.’ 

When, therefore, we imagine what the first English under- 
graduates were like, we must think of them as nearly all ' clerks * 
of a sort, protected by the shadow Becket from the King's 
courts and hai^man, but ty no means of a type in which we 
should recognize the characteristics of a modem ' clergyman.' 
Any time bdore the Fifteenth Century, the typical studast was 
a poor, clever lad of lower middle-dass origin, coming up tp 
Oxford rar Cambridge at fourteen and staymg probably tm he 
was twenty-one or more, subjected all the while to slight ^^ipline 
either dF schod dr ‘ collie ' character. His morals have been 
depicted by the autiior of the Miller’s Tale and the Reeve’ii Ttde 
and by many pthais of less note, though Chauc«: has.ahio ^^ven 
us a nobler iype in the Scholar of the Prologue. The soi^ of 
the stiudimt, Latin rhymes d>mmbn to aU ^e Unhmsities of . 
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£im}]^ and known as ' goliardic ' boast his xesblnticni to 

* die. in a tavern/ and meanwhile to enjoy ail the sweets t>i a 
vagabond life* imw on the road, nOw in the city. They have 
small savour of any religion Save that of JSacchus, Venus, and 
the heathen hierar^y as pictured by Ovid. > Yet hiany of the 
students wete pious, and all were devoted, at least in theoty> to 
l»ming. 

The atmosphere was that of the Qmrtier Latin rather than 
that of the later Oxford and Cambridge of the coilegiate(life, half 
aristocratic and half respectable. The mediaeval stu<|ent was 
neith^. When Simon de Montfort raised his banner, the Oxford 
undergraduates flocked off in ragged regiments to fighmor the 
cause of freedom, in the same mood as the undisciplined audents 
of France, Italy and Germany fought on the barricades m 1848. 
In Simon’s day it was still possible for youth to be the ^tary 
at once of learning, licence, liberty and religion, and to feel no 
contradiction. 

A sound and generous instinct has led people in modem 
times to compare themselves unfavourably with the ' poor clerks ’ 
of medieval Universities who faced the direst poverty in pursuit 
of knowledge. But there was another side to the picture. Boys 
of fourteen sent, with little or no money and no advice ot pro- 
tection, to fend for themselves in a scene of riot, of debauchery, 
and frequently of murder, among practised extortioners who 
lived by cheating the ‘ silly scholars,' might often get as much 
harm as good from academic life. 

When, therefore, the first Colleges were started, towards 
the end of the Thirteenth Century.^ originally to provide food 
and maintenance for scholars to be placed ‘ on the fotmdation ’ 
of the College, it was soon perceived that the protection and 
control of the bo3^ were hardly less valuable than the financial 
as^tance afforded them. Careful English parmts became more 
and more anxious to put their sons into one or other of these 
arlffi of safety; an increasing number of undergraduates who 
winre not scholars ' on the foundation ’ sought and obtained a 
place in the envied life of the CoUeg^. The number, wealth and 
importance & these institutions increased generation after 
generation to meet a natural demand, characteristic of the English 
craving for the comfort and security of a settled ‘ home.' From 
the Fifteenth Cmtury onwards an additional motive in the 
cn^wment of Collies was to preserve the youth front the 

■ ^ Oxfdid, and Mwton, 0xfoiid,is«3. PeterbooM, Cmbcidge, 

**$4. The nombera of mediaeval Oxford studenta Wert ](in>bably uwaya pVlow 
Jtoe, ind at Cambridge they were atill *rtall«r. there ha| 4^ head girdM 
en^gertnon oi dtia aa of diher mediaeval figiuaa. 
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infltjences of Ldlar^iy, Popery, Airointoascii 

sin^ar evils of each passing age, ^IV'here a fold «iid 
were provided, the wolf could less easily prowL 

It is a mistake to suppose that Colleges were always peculiar 
to Oxford and C^bridgie, Italian Universities had many 
Collides or endowed residences for students, wliich have since 
disappeared with a very few exceptions. At Paris University 
upwards of fifty CoUejges were founded between 1180 and 1500, 
But they never attained to the size, wealth and importance 
eventually reached by the corresponding institutions in England. 
They withered away and failed to preserve their prwejty, 
and what was left of them finally disappeared in the Irencb 
Revolution, The Englidi Colleges grew in wealth and numr 
bers until in Stuart times they had devoured their mother the 
University. 

The chief study of mediaeval Universities was a peculiar 
school of logic, much needed to reconcile Aristotle with the 
unchallengeable doctrines of the Church, a feat which St. Thomas 
Aquinas accomplished to the general satisfaction. A promisii^ 
revival during the Twelfth Century of classical Latin on its 
literary side, took feeble root in the new Universities and wi^ered 
away. The time for the poets, orators and historians of Greece 
and Rome was not yet. True vision of the ancient world, 
especially that of Hellas, only came with the second Renaissance 
in the Fifteenth Century. ^Tien it came, it gave the ^iritual 
death-blow to the whole mediaeval system, for men saw. or thought 
they saw. far back in time, something more wise, more n^le 
and more free than the world of their own experience. The 
early doctors and students had no such disturbing vision. 

Physical science did not get far in theological swad(^g- 
dothes ; the genius of friar Roger Bacon of Oxford shone Ukeastar 
in the night, but with only sdentific weapons he was, as Newton 
would have been in the Tbirteenth Century, a powerless and urn- 
popular victim of the prejudic® of his age. Wydifie, being a 
master of scholastic reasoning, was far more fonnidable a century 
later in his influence upon the minds of men. 

The great work of mediaeval logic and scholasticism was to 
train and subtilize the crude intellect of Europe. The intd- 
lectual ^(^ess of the Middle i^es is to be measured not 
results in or^nal thought, whith was under an interdict, or 
at least in strict confinement, but by the skill with 
men learned to handle their philosophic mat^ial. Thor^ 
much oi the subjectrmatter d their disputes seems to m as 
vain and nuj^toiy as the much-debated probldn: 'how inany 
angels can stand cm the pdnt of a needle,' the debt we owe to 
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these ancient dtoppm of logic is n<nie the less great for being 
strictly inestimable,^ 

Another great social change in Thirteenth Centtuy England, 
besides the growth of the Universities, was the coming of the 
friars. We cannot indeed say of England, as was said with more 
plausibility of the continent, that the orders of St. Dominic and 
St. Francis saved the tottering Church, In the England of 
Henry III the Church as an insjtitution was safe enoughi There 
was much ignorance, neglect and practical heathenism, but there 
was no heresy and little anti-clerical feeling. There waa nothing 
comparable to the Albigensian, Waldensian and other coimnent^ 
movements which were persecuted with ruthless and wi^olesale 
cruelty by the Inquisition, largely under the inspiration \^of the 
friars of St. Dominic. The Dominicans flourished in England, 
but as yet there were no heretics for the ‘ hounds of God ’ to 
hunt. It was the gentle Franciscans and their Umbrian evangel 
that most completely and rapidly won the hearts of the English 
after their lan^g in 1224. 

Nor can the friars be said to have saved the Papal power 
in England. It is indeed remarkable that the anti-Papal feeling 
first grew strong over here in those very years of Henry Ill’s 
reign when the friars were obtaining their greatest hold over 
the people. The two movements were not antagonistic. Grosse- 
tSte took a leading part in both, and the commission which the 
friars held from the Pope did not prevent them from giving rein 
to their democratic sympathies and joining with the party of 
Simon de Montfort, which thou^ religious and orthodox was 
openly at feud with the Roman court. 

But if in England the friars cannot be said to have saved 
either the Papacy or the Churdi, they gave to religion a new 
spirit and new methods. The earliest Franciscans, themselves 
converts from the class of gentry, made a great religious revival 
among the poor, comparable in more ways than one to the 
Puritan, Wesleyan and Salvation Army movements. In the 
i^irit of their founder, they sought out the poorest, the most 

^ Mr, Pearsall Smith, in his excellent work on the English Languagt, p, 187, 
says : ^ If we were to study the history of almost any of the great terms of 
ancient or medimval philosc^hy, ... we should be able to observe &e effect of the 
drifting down* into the popular consciousness^ of the definitioBs of high and 
abstract thought, "^e should find that many of our commonest notions and 
most obvious distinctions were by no means as simple and self-evident as we 
think them now» but were the result of severe intellectual struggles carried on 
through hundreds of years ; and that some of the words we put to the most 
trivial uses are tools tohioned long ago by old philosQphm* thedo^ans and 
lawyers* and Sharpened on the whetstone of each other’s bmina' 
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neglected, the diseased, especially in the slnms of the ho'gar 
towns, insufficiently provided for by the parish system. 

The secret of the friars’ propaganda was preaching, in wcnrds 
which the common people coffid feel and understand. Parish 
priests wrae then seldom competent to preach, while the higher 
clergy had their heads full of matters of Church and State, and 
the monks abode in their convents or rode about on mnndapi* 
business and pleasure. Before the coming of the friars, religion 
relied too exclusively on the sacraments ^e dispensed, nor were 
they alwas^s at hand for those who needed them. The Mars 
not only made the sacraments more available, but erected preach* 
ing and religious instruction into a popular system. It was the 
destined method of the Lollards and Protestants in later times. 
By enhancing the importance of the pulpit the friars js-epaxed 
the way for those who were to replace and destroy them, for they 
brought rdigion to the common people, endeavouring to make 
it intelligible to their minds and influential over their lives. 

The monastic movement from the Fourth to the Twelfth 
Century had been the desperate resource of piotis men in ages 
of decadence or of barbarism, to save their own souls and t6 
make a garden of God in the midst of the world's wilderness. 
The garden had often served as a useful model for the cultivation 
of the wilderness, but the wall between the two had always been 
maintained. But now the friars, in a somewhat more hopeful 
and better ordered world than that which had generated many 
successive orders of monks, regarded the world itself as God’s 
garden. They went down into the market-place and the slum 
to wrestle for the souls of men and women. The monk remained, 
theoretically at least, shut up in his cloister ; when he wandered 
abroad, as he frequently did, he was more often than not breaking 
rules to escape the monotony of a life to which he had no re^ 
vocation. But it was the duty of the friar to walk from town to 
town, nursing the sick, preaching, and hearing confesrions. The 
monk was supported by the income of broad acres and sheep* 
runs ; but the friar was to live on the alms he received from door 
to door. 

In theory, indeed, the Mar might hold no property. But, 
contrary to the original intentions of St. Francis, his disci{des 
acquired not only priories but libraries and great churches of 
their own. As ^efr popularity increased, the ideals of tiiidr 
founder wefre forgotten or explained away with mediseyal sulrtlety , 
until those who stiE stood by his tenets of evangelical poverty 
were persecuted inside his own order. Learning, which be had 
deprecated as a snare to the purity of the evangelical lulsrion, 
was taken up with splendid results by the Gr^ Friars of Oxford 



tJnivar^, tinier the patronage ani goManns of Bishop 
Grosset£te. H|s ftiend Adam de Marsh and Roger Bacon him« 
self were among the earlier Oxford Franciscans ; and in a later 
graieration came Dims Scotus and William of OcMiam. Philo* 
wphy. physical sciimce and nmdkine owed much to the English 
followers of St. Francis. ■ 

As with all sudi movements, the true apostolic Spirit gradually 
sank into its embius, while the institution survived. In the 
Fourteenth Century the English friars, Franciscan and Dominican, 
were two powerful corporations with a host of enemies. The 
secular clergy in whose parishes the friars poached, carrying off 
tiieir flocks and their fees under their very faces, hated the friars 
scarcely less bitterly than did' the Wycliffite reforme^j who saw 
in Franciscan and Dominican their chief popxrlar riv^ ; men 
of the world like Chaucer laughed at the h}^pocriti^ devices 
of ‘ brothers ’ who made gain out of popular superstition while 
pretending to observe rules of evangelical poverty ; and ^e pioiis 
and orthodox Gower could write of the Wars : ‘ Incest, flattery 
and hypocrisy and pandering to vices, these are the qualities 
Ifove raised their minsters, their steeples and their cloisters.’ 

But even at the end of the Fourteenth Century the friars 
still had a strong popular following ; to die in a friar’s dress was 
still held by many to be a passport to heaven. During the 
Fifteenth Century, though they saw their Lollard enemies 
crowed, their own influence was declining. When the storm 
of the Reformation broke they were almost without friends. 
The secular clergy had always regarded them as interlopers and 
rivals. And when Henry VIII set out to destroy the Papal 
power, the disbandment of the friars was an essential part of 
the policy, for they were the Pope’s special prot^gfo and 
servants. 

The coming of the friars was the last great wave of the flood 
of foreign influence that had been washing over England ever 
rince the Norman Conquest. After that the waters recede, 
leaving a rich sediment, while the wind shifts and blows from 
inland woods. In the Edwardian and later Plantagenet period, 
England, instead of perpetually receiving, gives out of her own 
plenty. She becomes profuse in the creation of native forms. 
Her own law and Parliament develop under the First Edward, 
her own language and literature arise under the Third ; and with 
Chaucer comes also Wydifle and the beginning of the distinctive 
English contribution to religion. Meanwhile ^e English yeomen 
cohquer France ‘with the island weapon ; and the arches* eii> 
dbtines himself in the g^eral imagination of a woodland people 
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0f instincts, fon and good-sa.ttire, as that exelaidi^y 

English figure of the joUy outlaw and radical—Robin Hood.t 

All this was acconupanied and aided by the growth of Englii^ 
liberty in the emancipation of the villeins, and the increase of 
English wealth m the substitution cd the manufactured doth 
trade for the export of raw wool At the same time, English 
finance and money-lending passed into English hands in the 
course of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries; the way for 
that development was prepared by Edward X's expulsion of the 
Jews. 

The Jews, like so many other foreigners, had come mto England 
in the wake of the Conqueror. Saxon England had beoi so 
primitive as to require few money-lenders. But the Norman 
and Angevin kings, like other continental princes, employed the 
Jews to supply them with ready cash in anticipation of revenue. 
The Jews toove on money-lending for interest, a practice for- 
bidden by the Church, which Christian traders, having no gold 
to lend, were fain to abandon with a curse to the infidels who had 
it. The Jews were the King’s sponges. They sucked up his 
subjects’ money by putting ^eir own out on usury, and were 
protected from the rage of their debtors solely by the strong 
arm of the King, who in his turn drew what he wanted from 
their ever-accumulating wealth. They stood to the King as the 
villein to his lord ; ^ they had was, theoretically, hTs. His 
‘exchequer of the Jews’ aided them to collect their debts. 
They were utterly at his mercy, for he was their oxjy friend in a 
hostile land. Their impopularity was twofold, for were they not 
the arch-creditors when no one else had money to lend on usury, 
and the arch-infidels when everyone else, of course, believed ? 

Their operations in England, besides their dealings with the 
King, consisted very largely in lending money to the baronage 
and the warrior class. They supplied the sinews of war and 
government, but not yet of commerce and industry, for the 
of commercial capitalism was still in the future. 

Some of the English Jews became very rich, like Aaron ol 

^ Robia Hood, originally a woodland elf of infinito antiquity, wa$ a ‘good 
yeoman * in bis greatest days towards the close of the Middle Ages. He only 
became vulgarized as a disguised EaH of Huntingdon late in the Slxt^nth 
Century. His story, as it is known to os to-day, dates from late Plantagenet 
to early Tudor times, The King with whom the early ballads conseeted him 
was not XUchard 1 , but an Edwards |»‘obabiy the First. Robin's feats with the 
long bow (see pp. stro-^ix, below) and his animosity against rich Churchmen 
bespeak a period subsequent to the Thirteenth Century, arid his * friar * Tuck 
has bad time to acdimatise himself to the island atmosphere* Maid Marian* 
who to have had an earlier existence on hm own aoeount, did not join 
Robin’s troupe before 1500 ; yet the fuUy developed idea of her is as diatinov 
tiimty EngUw as sny part of the legend. Perhaps she owee most to Psaoo^ 
In ‘thO KjUieteen^ Ccmtury 1 
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Lincoln in the reign of Henry 11, who had the hononr of a spe^ 
department of the Exchequer, ‘ Scaccarium Aaronis,’ to wind, up 
his affairs. In the towns of wealthy East Anglia, the stone 
houses of the Jews, not easily broken open, stood as rivals to 
the stone castle and the stone church among the mud and timber 
hovels of the poorer Christians. But whenever the King dhew 
in his protecting arm, horrible pogroms put an end at once to 
the Jews and their tell-tale parchments. 

In Edward I's reign this unhappy ^stem came to its cruel 
end. Edward, i^rhaps, was only acting up to the best li^ts 
of his time, in driving the Jews out of the island. The expulsion 
was praised as an act of self-sacrifice on his part, and was of course 
intensely popular. It was a feasible policy because theiitime had 
come when it was just possible for a King and his nob|es to get 
money elsewhere, from ‘usurious’ Christians. At mst the 
money-lending business in England passed largely into t|e hands 
of the Flemings and Italians, like the great Florentine firms of 
Bardi and Peruzzi, from whom Edward III borrowed. \ Then 
English capitalists gradually became more important. Merchants 
like William de la Pole of Hull, the first commercial founder 
of an English noble family, and Richard Whittington, Mayor 
of London and hero of the cat-myth, became money-lenders to 
the King and baronage, financing the Hundred Years’ War and 
the Wars of the Roses. Edward IV lived on intimate terms with 
the great London citizens, not only because he liked their wives 
but because he borrowed their money. When, therefore, rader 
the Tudors the age of commercial capitalism slowly dawned, 
high finance was in native hands. 

When the Jews returned to England in the Stuart and 
Hanoverian era, they found the English in control of their 
own money-market and of the other intellectual professions. 
And by that time the new Bible-reading culture of the English 
had dminished the religious hatred against the Chosen People. 
For these reasons the relation of the Jews to the English was 
renewed under happier auspices than even now prevail in lands 
where the natives have not had the wit or the opportunity to 
contract the habit of managing their own afiairs. 

t 87 a- Edward I has been called ‘ the English Justinian,’ in refer- 

3iso7> ence to the Emperor who carried through the codification of old 

527-565. j^oiQan law on the eve of its decline. It has indeed been said 
that to compare the English law of Edward’s time with the 
Roman law of Justinian is to compare childhood to second 
childhood. But Edward at least resembled his prototype in 
being a royal d^er of things legal. He did not, it is true, 
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perpetrate anything so deinite as a code, which is nnsoited 
alike to the childhood of a nation and to the plastic genius of 
English law. But he gave closer definition to our Lsmd law, our 
public law and our Parliament. Under him the institutions of 
the medueval State, hitherto fluid, began to take form. Hence' 
forth the distinction between Parliam^t and Council is, for 
practical purposes, clear. 

The first eighteen years of Edward I saw the begioning of 
our Statute Law. Surrounded by great lawyers, native and 
foreign, the legal-minded King, in the jaime of his magnificent 
manhood, passed Statute after Statute throu^ his Parliam^its, 
with a legislative vigour comparable, according to Maitland, only 
to that of the Whigs in the ^t few years after the Reform Bill. 

These Statutes are a new phenomenon, for they alter the 
very substance of the law. Hitherto there has always been 
‘ law,’ Anglo-Danish in origin, traditional, customary, unwritten, 
much of it local, most of it obsolete ; and there has been feudal 
law, also customary ; more recently there has been ‘ case law,' 
made by pronouncements of famous royal judges, and commented 
on in professional treatises like those of Glanvill and Bracton ; 
there have been public treaties, like the Constitutions of Clarendon 
and Magna Carta, purporting only to restate and re-enforce the 
law, though perhaps in fact enlarging it ; there have been roj^ 
Assizes or ortoances altering legal procedure, substituting for in- 
stance trial by jury for trial by battle. But now under Edward I 
we get for the first time ‘laws' imdoubtedly competent to 
alter ‘ law ' itself— with the exception of an undefined residuum 
of ‘ fundamental law,' for neither King nor Parliament are as 
yet ' omnicompetent.’ ^ 

In these first Statutes of the Realm, especially De Donis 
Conditiomlibus and Quia Emptores, feudal law was restated with 
alterations, in such fashion as to become the starting point of our 
modem land law. Indeed the two great Statutes of Edward I 
remained so long the basis of our law of real property that a know^ 
ledge of them has remained necessary for En^Ush lasers up till 
our own day. De Donis originated the practice of entailing estates, 1275. 
which for so many centuries wrou^t widespread mischief in 

^ ' Xlie vigorous legislation ' of Edward I * has an important consequence in 
checking the growth of unenacted law.' Maitland, Const Hist, p. 2z. While 
there was still no Statute Law the law courts had been more free to mould the 
law than they ever were again; from the Eleventh to the Thirteenth 
Centuries it had lain with the King and his Judges to decide whether murderers 
and felo^ sl^uld be blinded or otherwise mutilated, or hanged. William I 
had decided for mutilation, the Judges of the Thirteenth Century for deathw 
But in later times the list of capital offences is settled by Parliamentary Statute, 
in obedience to which the Judge must put on the black cap. 
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roral England. Quia Emptms vaa |)assed l)y Edward 1 and his 
tenants^in-duef to jn-eserVe to themselves the full value of their 
feudal dues by preventing subinfeudation. But in fact this only 
hastened the decay of feudalism. For when the taiants-inHdiid 
wished to dispose of land, they had in future to make the pur- 
chasor become a tenant'in-chief like themselves. This caused a 
great multiplication of persons holding land direct from the King, 
and a consequent levelUng of classes and a further disintegration 
of the feudal spirit.^ Before long a man was more proud of 
being summoned to Parliament than of being one of tire in- 
numerable tenants-in-chief. And the King had more prestige 
as head of the executive and as the holder of Parliament than 
as the supposed universal landlord. From a feudal jSociety we 
were becoming a Parliamentary nation. 

Edward defined the land law, and the process of defining 
the law courts was always going forward, not least in his reign. 
In the course of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, the 
Exchequer, Common Pleas, and King’s Bench, one after the other, 
became distinct courts, each with its own records, procedure, 
permanent officers and judges. The rise of the Court of Chancery 
was later and more peculiar.^ 

From the time of Edward I onwards the courts of Common 
Law, as distinguished from the Court of Chancery and the Church 
courts, were manned by persons not in holy orders. Tljie Pope 
had for some time past taken objection to the service and teaching 
of the secular law by the priesthood. The King’s judges were 
ceasing as a rule to be ecclesiastics like Bracton, or wanior- 
statesmen like Glanvill. The normal movement of legal pro- 
motion in England was no longer from outside, but from bar to 
bench, whereas in many countries of Europe to this day judge 
and pleader belong to two distinct and mutually exclusive 
professions. In the professional atmosphere of the King’s courts 
in Westminster Hall, where Engli^ law was perpetually on the 
anvil reddiot, the corporate sense of the Middle Ages was forming 
pleaders and judges into a single self-conscious sodety. Jealous 
of Outsiders, rivab to the ecdesiastical lawyers, ‘ learned brothers ' 
to one another, makers and guardians of a great intellectual and 
moral tradition, acquiring too all the faults and all the unpopu- 
larity of a powerful and highly organized profession, th^ Were 
not a dose ‘ nobleSse of the robe,’ Imt ofEer^ to aiQr Englishman 

> Pttte Bmptms alUrtred land to Iw itmiy Kdd, but tho porchaier must tudd 
it US tbs vassal of the King or of the lord Irom whom the veitdor it. and 
dot as tire vassal of the vendor himself. Scottish ISw cmttinued to permit’ 
edMnftodatioa— one reason why Scotland remained more leadai than Hughuid. 

' See note, pp. igp-aoo. at end of Uiis drapter. 
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of brains and industry a ladder to wealth and greatness as 
attractive as the Church herself. 

The ojmmon lawyers were, as a class, the first learned lajunen, 
and as such were of great importance to the ^owth of the natkm. 

Their place in English lustory only a little lower dran that 
of the Farliam^t moi. \Vl^out the lawyers ndther the 
Reformation nor the victory of Parliament ovw the Stuarts would 
ever have been accomplidied. Yet thor tracUtion and their 
society are a highly characteristic product of the Middle Ages, 
closely comparable to the Universities. 

And as the English Universities developed Colleges, so the 
English lawyers built their Inns of Court. During the reigns of 
the first three Edwards they grouped their halls, libraries and 
dwelling places in and around the deserted groves of the Templars. 

Their place of public performance lay two miles further west- 
ward, in the shadow of the royal residence, where they were 
royally accommodated in Westminster Hall, the magnificent 
excrescence which William Rufus had added to the Confessoris 
Palace, as it were in rivalry to the Abbey. Bat the lawyers 
slept, dined and studied in their own Inns of Court, half-way 
between the commercial capital at London and the politick 
capital at Westminster, a geographic position that helped the 
English lawyer to discover Us true political function as mediator 
between Crown and people.^ 

In the reign of Edward I the famous Year Books begin. Thiqr 
were unofficiU verbatim reports of legal proceedings, taken down 
in court in the French tongue, whidx was thrax ^ken by the 
upper classes and therefore by the lawyers in their pleadings. 

There was no such full reporting in any other country or in ai^ 
other sphere of English life, political or ecclesiastical, fm: centuries 
to come. All that is of professional and much that is of purely 
human interest is recorded word for word as it was uttered, 

'the shifting argument, the retort, the quip, the expletive.' 

- These reports, carried on for generation after generation, stood 
in the place of the Code of Justinian or the Decretals as the 
authority and inspiration of the great students who, in apostolic 
succession through the ages, built up English law. 

Proud of his courts of law, and jealous of any baronial 
franchises more tensive than the usual manor court, Edward I ‘ 
instituted a formal enquiry, known as the Quo Warranto inquest, ts7>> 
into the origin of the hl^er private jurisdictions, demanding to 
see a charter where in many cases there was only the prescriptive 

1 In the latter part of Queen Victotia’e reign the Law Courts tbemelvHi 
were moved from Westminster to tibe neighbourhood of the Inns of Court at 
Temple Bar« 
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light of immemorial tnistom. The attempt premature, 
seeking to achieve by a bold stroke of political authority what 
could more safely be left to the invisible action of time. The 
story goes, with somewhat doubtful authenticity, that in answer 
to ^e questions of the Justices, the Earl Warenne drew his old, 
rusty sword and told them that he held his land and frandiises 
by that (barter. King Edward did not press the issue, for he 
had seen enough of Barons* wars in his youth. But the Quo 
Warranto inquest at least put a stop to recent or future encroach- 
ments on the sphere of the King’s tribunals, and the preference 
felt by suitors for royal justice gradually brought private courts 
*4SS- to an end. When, during the Wars of the Roses, anarchy 
1485. raised its head for the last time, the great lords no lon^pr claimed 
extensive jurisdictions of their own, but were content .io employ 
their retainers to overawe judge and jury in the King’^icourts. 

')3 

England’s characteristic institution. Parliament, was not 
devised on the sudden to perpetuate a revolution in w^ich one 
power rose and another fell. It grew up gradually as a con- 
venient means of smoothing out differences and adjusting common 
action between powers who respected one another— King, Church, 
Barons, and certain classes of the common people such as 
burgesses and knights. No one respected the villeins and they 
had no part in Parliament, Knowing that Parliament was 
hostile, ‘ labour,’ as soon as it began to be self-conscious, pre- 
ferred ' direct action ’ like the rising of 1381, But, setting the 
villeins aside, Parliament represented a friendly balance of power. 
The English people have always been distinguished for the 
'Committee sense,’ their desire to sit round and talk till an 
agreement or compromise is reached. This national peculiarity 
was the true origin of the English Parliament. 

It was during the reigns of the first three Edwards that 
Parliament gradually acquired something like its present form. 
After his experiences in the time of de Montfort, Edward I saw 
in frequent national assemblies the best oil for the machinery 
of government. His object was not to limit the royal power 
at to subject it to the will of the commonalty. His object uras 
to make the royal power more efficient by keeping it in constant 
touch with the life of the governed. And like Henry VIII, 
the only other monarch in our annals who did as much to increase 
the prestige of Parliament, he knew &e value of the support of 
the middle (dasses in ^e and town. 

Edward I, therefore, decided to continue and popularize the 
expmment that had occasionally been made during his father’s 
turbulent reign, of summoning representatives of the counties 



24-. The Black Prince; from the bronze effigy in 
Canterbury Cathedral, c. 1376. 




25 • The Dukes of York, Gloucester and Ireland dining 
with Richard II. From Jean de Wavrin, Chroniqiie 
d* A ngleterre^ vol. iii. 



26. The Death of Wat Tyler and Richard II presenting 
himself to the people as leader. From Jehan Froissart, 
Chroniques de France et d' A ngleterre^ vol. ii. 
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and boroughs to attend the great conferences of the magnates 
of the realm. He wanted, for one thing, to collect certain 
taxes more easily. The difficult assessments could not be well 
made without tbe willing help and special knowledge of the 
local knights and burgesses. Ibeir representatives would return 
from the pr^ence of King and assembled magnate, eaiffi to 
his own community, awestruck yet self-important, filled with 
a new sense of national unity and national needs. In that 
mood they would help to arrange the assessments locally, and 
facilitate payment. And they would explain the King’s policy 
to their neighbours, who had no other means of information. 

When there were no newspapers and few letters, and When 
travel was difficult and dangerous, the King’s rigid insistence 
on the perpetual coming and going of ever fresh troops of knights 
and burghers between Westminster and their own communities 
began the continuous political education of Englishmen, and 
perhaps did more to create the tmity of the nation than Chaucer 
or the Hundred Years’ War. Nor, without such a machinery 
for the easy levy of taxes, could the great Scottish and Frendh 
wars of the Edwardian period have been fought. It has been 
said that it was not England who made her Parliament, but 
Parliament that made England, and there is an element of truth 
in the epigram. 

Financial need was not the only reason why the King sum* 
moned the representatives of town and shire. Indeed Edward I 
sometimes caUed them together on occasions when he asked for 
no money at all. For he had another end in view, to gather 
together the petitions and grievances of his subjects, so as to 
be able to govern in accordance with real local needs, and to 
keep a check on the misdeeds of local officials. Thus a large 
part of the business of these early Parliaments consisted in 
receiving piles of petitions for redress, mostly from private 
persons or sin^e communities, but increasingly as the Four- 
teenth Century went on, from the House of Commons as a whole. 
In the reign of Edward I these petitions were directed, not to 
Parliament, but to the King or Council. They were dealt with 
in Parliament either by the King, by his ministers, or by com- 
mittees of cotmcillors, judges and Barons, known as ‘Triers.' 
The redress afforded to the petitioners in these early times may 
now be regarded as either judicial, legislative or adii^istrative ; 
the distinction was not then made. But, as time went on, 
while many of the private petitions were referred to judicial 
processes in the Chancery Court or dsewhere, the more important 
class emanating freon the Commons’ House as a whole began in 
the reign of Henry VI to take the form of * bills ' to be passed 
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into law by Parliament. Such was the origin of the rig^it of 
the House of Commons to initiate legislation. 

But we must not speak of ‘ Houses ' of Parliament as early 
as the reign of Edward L There was then but one assembly, 
presided over by tlm King from his throne, or by his Chancellor 
from the woolsack ; the rest of the chief officers of State were 
pr«ent ex offi>cio, together with the Borons, lay and spiritual, 
summoned each by special writ ; there were also present, humbly 
in the background, the representative knights and burghers 
summoned through the sheriff of each shire, not likely to speak 
unless they were first spoken to in such a presence. This was 
the 'High Court of Parliament,’ which is still visi]|)le to the 
eye in the modem House of Cords with its throne an^ woolsack, 
althou^ the Chancellor alone of the King’s Ministers can now 
attend ex officio even if he is not a peer, and almough the 
throne is now occupied only when Parliament is opened or 
prorogued. Then, when the Commons flock to the bat to hear 
the King’s words, we have the original Plantagenet P^liament 
reassembled. 

In the reign of Edward I the representatives of the Commons 
were not yet a separate House. And though they often attended 
the sessions of the Parliament one and indivisible, their presence 
there was not essential for much of the important business 
transacted by the magnates. Their consent to legislation was 
not always asked. The great Statutes for which the reign was 
famous were some of them, like Quia Emptores, passed when 
no. representatives of the Commons were in attendance. And 
it is probable that if knights and burgesses were present at all 
when high matters of foreign and domestic policy were debated 
by the Ministers, Barons and Prelates, it was but as 'mutes 
and audience.’ 

The House of Commons as a separate Chamber originated 
in unofficial meetings of the knights and burgesses, discussing 
anxiously bdund closed doors what collective reply they should 
give to some difficult question or demand with which they had 
been tonfronted by the higher powers. Th^ were so careful 
to leave no reports of these proceedings that we know nothing 
of the internal development of the early House of Conunons. 
We do not even know how and when the Speaker became its 
chairman. “For the Speaker was originally the person appointed 
to ' speak ’ for the Commons in full Parliament, the other 
knights and burgesses being silent in presence of their betters. 
But until Stuart times the Speaker was a servant of the Crown 
much more than a servant of the House. As early as the reign 
of Edward HI we fiiui some of the King's household officers 
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sitting as knights of the shite, v«y possiWy to <fitect the 4et^tes 
and decisions of the House of Cotninons in the int«est of the 
Crown, as Privy Councillors continued to do with very great 
efCect in Tudor times. It was al^ in the reign of Edward III 
that the Chapter House of the monks of Westminster came to he 
regarded as the customary meeting place of the Commons. 

The most important fact in the early history of our institu- 
tions is that the English Parliament, unlike analogous assemblies 
of the same period in Europe, divided itself, during the later 
Plantagenet rei^, not into three Estates of clergy, nobles and 
bourgeois, but into two Houses of Lords and Commons. The 
greater part of our constitutional and social history is in some 
sense either cause or effect of that unique arrangement. 

In the continental system of ‘ Estates,’ all the ‘ gentlohen,’ 
as we should call them, were represented in the estate of tte 
‘ noblesse J But the ‘ noblesse,’ in the large sense which the 
word bears on the continent, was in the English Parliament 
divided in two. The barones majores, each summoned by special ‘ 
writ, sat in the upper house. The barones minores, even though 
tenants-in-chief, shared with knights, gentry and ‘ franklins ' 
the liability to be elected as knights of the shire. Thus the 
forms of English Parliamentary life abolished the distinctions of 
feudalism. Even a tenant-in-chief might be found sitting and 
working with the burghers of the towns. 

This strange and significant arrangement of the Fourteenth 
Century English Parli^ents was rendered possible by earlier 
developments which we have already noticed. The active part 
taken by the smaller gentry in shire business had often brought 
them in contact with the burghers as well as with the humbler 
rural freeholders.^ The English rule of primogeniture, which sent 
the cadets of a noble family out into the world, had given the 
inhabitants of castle and manorrhouse a friendly interest in trade 
and commerce. The inter-marriage of classes and the constant 
intercommunication of the upper and middling ranks of society 
were already much more marked in England than elsewhere. 
Ages long ago, before the battles of Bannockburn or Crecy, the 
House of Commons already reflected these English peculiarities. 
Already the knights of the shire, a semi-feudal class, were acting 
as elected representatives of the rural yeomen, and w®m sitting 

^ See p. i66, above. The membei^ of tbe Lower House* including theburgbers* 
all summoned though tbe sheriff, not by special writs directed to individual 
towns. This made a connection between burgher and knight-^tbey wm both 
in a sense representatives of the shire, in its rural and urban aspect respectively,, 
The sherit and the shire had played so great a part in royal government that 
the arrangement seemed natural to all; 
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cheek by joM^rl with the citizens of the boroughs. That is why 
the House of Commons was able to assert its importance at a very 
early date, when burghers and yeomen had small political prestige 
unless they were acting in association with knights. That also 
is why the English Civil War of Stuart times was not a class 
war ; and why the English of Burke’s time could not understand 
what in the world the French Revolution was about. 

Neither was any Estate or House oH the Clergy formed as 
part of the English Parliament. Not only did the spiritualty 
refrain from drawing together as a separate clerical ‘ Estate ' 
in Parliament, but they voluntarily abandoned all their seats 
among the Commons and many of their seats among the Lords. 

In the Upper House, indeed', the Bishops and cer|ain of the 
greater Abbots continued to sit in their secular capacity, as holders 
of baronies in a feudal assembly. Moreover some of t|e Bishops 
were royal ministers and civil servants. But the Prdates who 
were churchmen first and foremost took little stock in P^liament. 
The majority of the Abbots and Priors, wrapped up\ in local 
monastic interests, disliking the trouble and expense of long 
journeys, and feeling more bound in duty to the Pope than to 
the King, would not be at the pains to attend. They fell out 
of the national life and abandoned their places in Parliament, 
with results that became apparent in the Parliamentary Statute 
Book of Henry YllU 

So, too, the representatives of lower clergy did not ibecome 
a permanent part of the House of Commons, and gradually ceased 
to attend Parliament at aU. The business of voting the 
‘ fifteenths ’ and ‘ tenths ’ of clerical property to the King was 
conducted instead in the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 
Those assemblies were and are ecclesiastical, not political. They 
were in no sense an Estate of Parliament like the French Clericd 
Estate which figures in the original session of the Etats GinSraux 
of 1789. The English clergy, on the principle that the things of 
Caesar and the things of God were best kept apart, deliberately 
stepped aside from the political life and growth of the nation 
in the later Middle Ages. But since they also preserved their 
great and envied wealth and many ancient privileges, which 
came to be regarded as abuses in a changed world, their position 
was one of isolation, peculiarly exposed to attack when the 
Reformaticm began. _ 

From humble beginnings in the reign of Edward I the 
House of Commons attained in the next hundred and fifty years 

^ The numlTer of Abbots ond Priors attending Parliament decUned from about 
70 in the reign of Edward 1 to about 27 under Edward III and his successors* 
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to a great place in the constitiitioQ. The consent of its members 
became necessary for all making of Statutes and for all extra- 
ordinary taxation ; their own petitions very frcquraitly recdved 
the assent of the King in Parliament ; and even the highest 
acts of State like the deposition and election of Kings took place 
with the Commons as parties to the deed. Their constitutional 
power when the Wars of the Roses broke out was indeed more 
apparent than real, for the strongest forces in politics were 
Crown, Barons and Church, not Commons. But their recorded 
position in the public law of the country supplied invaluable 
precedents for the assumption of real power by the Lower House 
after the Tudor monarchs had clipped the wings of Church and 
baronage. 

If in later Plantagenet times the Commons increased in real 
power much, and in nominal power more, the reason is not far 
to seek. They were a third party, holding the balance, and 
courted by the principals in the warfare of State. The constant 
struggle between King and Barons under the three Edwards, 
the equally constant struggle between the great families aroimd 
the throne in the days of the House of Lancaster, put the Com- 
mons almost into the place of umpire. They were well fitted 
to take advantage of the position, because their interests were 
not wholly bound up with either Barons or King. 

Edward I had probably looked to the Commons to support 
him against the baronage. But the townsfolk, too, had their 
own griefs against the King. It was his habit, when in need of 
instant supply for Gascony or Scotland, to seize a larger share 
of the exports of wool than was warranted by the ‘ customs.' 

These ‘ maltoltes ’ or ‘ ill takings ' of wool were declared illegal, *857. 
after the binrghers, on a famous occasion, had joined the opposi- 
tion of the Barons and clergy, who were suffering from grievances 
of their own with regard to the King’s hasty demands. 

Nevertheless, when Edward I died he was on the way to t 3 &t> 
make himself absolute master of England and of Scotland both. 

He had in the last years of his life gone fax to break the baronial 
opposition at home, and to tread out the embers of the fire that 
Wallace had kindled and that Bruce was trying to fan. An able 
successor might have destroyed constitutional liberty in England 
and nationd liberty in Gotland. Parliament might have 
become, not an opposition or a critic to be condliated, but a 
useful cog in the machine of royal government— as no doubt 
Edward himself regarded it. The reign of his innoeaxt-minded *307- 
but lazy and incapable son, Edward II, saved the situation. *3*7- 
It is not ^d to have an unbroken succession of great rulers 
like Henry II, Edward I, or the Tudors. John, Edward II, 
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and the Stuarts had their appointed place in the destih]r of 
Britain. 

The lax rule of two people of such unbusinesslike and artistic 
temperaments as young Edward II and his friend Piers Gaveston, 
presented the Barons with another chance. Gaveston was by 
no means the first nor the worst ‘ upstart,' nor the most alira 
‘ foreigner ' who had risen to the head of afiairs in England, but 
he had no prudence, for he gave nicknames to the leading Barons. 
In return, some of them took his life by treachery. Edward II 
and Gaveston were perhaps as unfit to govern England as Charles I 
and Buckingham. But the leaders of the baronial opposition, 
especially Earl Thomas of Inncaster, were stupid, .^elfish and 
brutal men, swollen with the pride of birth. The Ring’s next 
favourite, Despenser, was not an ‘ upstart ’ like Gaveston, but 
he developed into a t 5 n’ant. And yet the struggl| between 
such unpromising opponents worked out to the adv^tage of 
the nation. The machinery of administration was improve, 
not by subjecting it to the clumsy control of the Bwons, but 
by certain bureaucratic reforms. And the powers of Parliament 
were much increased, for on several great occasions it was called 
upon, now by Edward II, and now by the baronial opposition, to 
regularize their alternate victories by vote and Statute. In this 
new prestige of Parliament the Commons had their share. 

The net result of the baronial tumults — they can scarcely be 
called baronial wars — during the reign of this unhappy Ring was 
not to increase the power either of Crown or of baronage. Through- 
out the Middle Ages the Barons were never able, in spite of 
repeated efforts, to dominate the King’s counsels on any regular 
plan, though they held that on feudal principles he ought always 
to be guided by their noble advice, instead of by the advice of 
trained clerks and dvil servants whose only qualification was that 
of understanding the King's business. The Barons failed to 
establish their claim to govern, because government means steady 
application, which a Baron could seldom give. His castles, his 
hunting, his estates, his retainers, his habits of life, his manors 
scattered over half the counties of England, very properly took 
up his time. He could not be the King’s responsible Minister 
or attend at the regular sessions of the Coundl, because he had 
other duties and other pleasures. 

A second reason why the Barons failed to control the goVOTU- 
ment except in moments of revolution, was that the King’s Court 
and housdiold were too large and complicated to be easily sub- 
jected to control. If one office— say the Chancery with its Great 
Seal— was secured by the baronial oppositicm, the King could 
dive underground and still govom the country through the 
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Wardrobe with its Privy Seal The King’s Court was pkstic 
and adaptable in its organization, yet highly specialized as a dyU 
service, full of trained and able men who went on quietly govdur 
ing, while far over their heads fools or scoundrels like Gaveston 
and Thomas of Lmicaster, Despenser and Mortimer, ranted and 
killed each other for the benefit of pc^terity and the Elizabethan 
dramatists. Meanwhile peaceful stone manor-houses could rise 
m quiet comers of the land, the export of wool could increase, 
the population could go up, all classes could grow less poor 
and less ill-fed, because all the while the King’s Peace was 
indifferently well enforced. 

In the reign of Edward III an addition was made to the 
State machinery, significant of much. Keepers or Justice pf 
the Peace were set up in every county to help the central power 
to govern. Like the Coroners before them, they were not bureau- 
crats but independent country gentlemen. As typical of the 
rising class of knights and smaller gentry, the Justices of the 
Peace took over more and more of the work previously done bj^ 
that great man the Sheriff, or by the Judges on circuit. The 
■ J.P.’s ’ seemed to strike root in the shire and grow as a native 
plant, equally popular with their neighbours and with the King’s 
Council, between whom it was their task to interpret. For four 
hundred years their powers continued to increase, both in variety 
of function and in personal authority, till in the Eighteenth 
Century they were in a sense more powerful than the central 
government itself. This would not have happened if they had 
not responded to the needs and character of the English over a 
long period of time. According to Maitland, the respect in 
which the English hold the law was generated not a little by this 
S 3 rstem of ‘ amateur justice.' For the magistrate who expounded 
and enforced the law for ordinary people in ordinary cases may 
not have known much law, but he knew his neighbours and was 
known of them. 
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Uotn ON taa Cevat of CbiaKcaRir 

From the Ume of Bdxsard I’s friend Robert Bnrndl, if sot before, the Lord 
Chancellor was the chief officer of the Reahn, for his office, in charge of the 
King's Great Seal, was neceesarily as mndi in touch with all departments of 
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state as the Treasury in aur own day. Until the Reformation, the Chancellor 
waiS frea uently an ecclesiastic as well as a lawyer. In the course of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries, his Chancery Court became a dehnite tribunal where 
equitable remedies were provided for unforeseen abuses in the working of the 
courts of Common Law. His courts on behalf of the King's Council, answered 
petitions of the aggrieved subject in a judicial manner. Snee Parliament now 
prevented the King from altering procedure or calling up cases by the issue of 
unauthorized writs, and since the Common Law was rapidly becoming a law 
onto itself, a rigid system independent Of the King's volition — this equitable 
and correctional jurisdiction of the Chancellor was invaluable to the King as a 
method by which he could turn the flank of the common lawyers and of the 
Parliament men.^ But no strong objection was taken, because the relief it often 
aflorded to individual subjects was so great. Before the accession of the Tudors 
the Chancery Court had become a recognized part of the Constitution, and was 
destined to survive later royal expedients for supplementing i^e Common Law, 
such as the Court of Star Chamber. 

In the Fifteenth Centuiy, Chance|y.had been a method of appeal to common- 
sense from the technicalities of the other law courts. Four centi|ries later, in 
the days of Eldon and Charles Dickens, it had become the slave of its own 
technicalities, and the subject's remedy lay rather in the modSjrn habit of 
frequent remedial legislation by Parliament. t 


CHAPTER V 

Celt and Saxon. Attempts to complete the Island Empire. Causes of 
Failure in the Middle Ages. Ireland, Wales, Scotland 

The England of the later Middle Ages, the most highly oi|ganized 
of the larger States of Europe, lay dongside of Wdes and Ireland, 
each a congeries of Celtic tribes, and abutted on Scotland, a 
poor and ttinly inhabited Kingdom, racially divided between 
Celt and Saxon, but already becoming Anglo-Norman in language 
and institutions. In such circumstances it was inevitable that 
attempts should be made to round off the island empire on the 
basis of conquest by England.^ 

The Romans in Britain had been faced by precisely the same 
geographic problem. Their good genius prompted them to leave 
Ire^d done; they tried repeatedly and vainly to conquer 
Scotland ; but they quickly subdued Wdes by their system of 
militaiy roads and forts, without, however, inducing the 
mountaineers to adopt the Latinized civilization of the plains, 
Mediaevd England had much the same measure of success as 
Roman Britain. More slowly indeed-than the legions, English 
feudd chivalry with its network of castles made a military con- 
quest of Wdes, but the full adjustment of Welsh to Saxon 
civilizatiem was left over till Tudor and Hanovman times; 

’ > 1 use the word Celtic in tins chapter, as dsewhere, to designate the mixture 
of Celtic and earlier ' Iberian ' races. 
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flie attempt to subdue Scotland was a complete failure ; while 
beyond St. George’s Channel, England effected not a conquest, 
but a lodgment in mediaeval Ireland, and hung on like a hound 
that has its fangs in the side of the stag. 

A main reason why the mediseval English failed in Scotland 
and Ireland, and never reduced even Wales to good order, is to 
be sought in their continental entanglements. Till the loss of 
Normandy in John's reign, the energies of the Norman md 
Angevin Kings of England had been occupied in the recoveiy 
or defence of provinces in France. The only time that the 
Plantagenet Kings were able to devote the best part of thdr M14- 
thoughts and resources to purely British problems was during the *337» 
century that followed the final loss of Normandy and preceded the 
outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War. During that period there 
was only one great King, Edward I, and in his reign, as we should 
expect, the power of mediaeval England in Wales, Irelamd and 
Scotland reached its high-water mark. After his death, the in- 
capacity of Edward II, and the preoccupation of adl later Kings , 
before the Tudors with the extravagant attempt to conquer 
France or with resultant civil troubles at home, destroyed English, 
rule in all Scotland and in nearly all Ireland, and weaken^ it 
even in Wales. 

When we>last looked towards Ireland it was in the heaviest 
midnight of the Dark Ages, when the light of learning sparkled 
in that distant comer of the world, casting back gleams on the 
opaque ignorance of Scotland and England, Germany and France.' 

The saints, artists and learned men of Irish monasticism ^one 
by thdr individual merits and were free from the bondage of 
organization. Institutionalism was as abhorrent to the early 
Irish Church as to the tribal system from which it sprang. It 
followed that the Irish clergy never helped, as the Saxon clergy 
had done, to organize their race in a united Church and a single 
State, '^en the zeal and inspiration of the early saints died 
away, they left nothing behind but memories, and Ireland was 
httle less dark and distracted than had been before. 

Even the suzerainty formerly exercised over the othar eluefs 
by tile ‘ High Kings ’ at Tara had become in the Eleventh Century 
a mere title. Thecareerof Brian Boru, King of Cashel in Munster, 
the racial hero against the Viking invaders, did not permanently 
strengthen the ‘High Kingship’ or unite the Celts. But. the , 
victory of Clontarf on his death's day saved Ireland from the 1014 
Norsemen and confined the Danes to the towns thi^ had founded 
81^ as Dublin, Waterford and Limerick. Town life and trade 

» p. 55, atbove, 

, * H2 
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had no attraction for the native. Gattle-feeding and cattle* 
lifting, tribal war and family fend, minstrelsy and a little agiicul* 
tore still occupied the time and thoughts of the Celtic tribes, as 
of many other tribes all the world over for many thousand years 
in times gone by. It is a matter of opinion whether or not 
these simple folk were better employed than the new restless 
Europe with its Crusades and Hiidel}randine movements, its 
stone castles and cathedrals, its feudalism, its charters, its trade* 
routes and all the stir of modernity. But for good or for evil the 
time had gone by when a European race could, with impunity, 
remain primitive. To eschew defensive armour, castles and 
feudalism in the days of Strongbow was as dangerous as to 
eschew machine guns and the industrial revolution inijour own. 

The Irish, therefore, were regarded as savages, ah^st outside 
the pale of Papal Christendom. It is true that in th| first half 
of the Twelfth Century Saint Malachy and other Irishi|ien began 
a movement for Church reform. The excessive number of Iririi 
Bishops was reduced, in order to enhance the episcopal ahthority ; 
a gallant attempt was made to rekindle the religious zeal of the 
laity, to enforce the pa}nment of tithe, and approximate the 
Church a little to the Roman model. But it was the armed 
invaders from England who gave full power to the influences 
which in the end attached Ireland irrevocably to Rome. The 
reforming Church party in Ireland was willing, in the absence of 
any strong national feeling, to welcome and a^t Strongbow and 
the English. Adrian IV, the only English Pope in history, had 
commissioned Henry II to conquer the island if he liked, as the 
best means of bringing it into the Roman fold. 

Henry II was too busy on the continent to take up the Iririi 
1169 - question himsdf. The conquest was, however, begun in his reign 
by private adventurers from Wales, led by Richard de Clare, Earl 
of Pembroke, nicknamed Strongbow. His partners in this last 
of the Norman conquests were not pure Normans, nor pure 
Anglo-Normans. Many of them, like the famous Fitzgeralds, 
were sons of Welsh mothers. They were a special border breed, 
these ' Marcher lords ’ ; and their soldiers were many of them 
Welrii or Flemings. Perhaps the Celtic element in the blood 
and experience of these first ‘ English ' conquerors of Irdand 
helped their descendants to mingle only too easily with the 
native Iri^ and adapt their own~feudal institutions to the 
tribalism of the Celtic world beyond the Dublin ‘ pale.' Possibly 
pure Normans or Anglo-Normans might have stamped more of 
tibieir own character and institutions on this land, as they did 
6n so many others. 

But no Nonnan intruders in England, Sicily or Scotland ever 
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stowed thonselves sa{>erior in waiiijlce efiUK^esuy to ^ 
of Strongbow. His (dmn-cladtoigbtsw^ supported by 
whose skill was then the speciality not of England hut of /Wales* 
The unannoured infantry of the Iri^ tribes, fighting with the 
Dani^ battle*axe and hurling stones and javelins, were helpless 
agahiat the best archers and some of the best cavalry in Europe. 
The only refuge of the natives was the marshes, woods and 
moimtains of their roadless and unreclaimed island. They knew 
all the arts of guerrilla war, using felled trees and earthworks to 
block the narrow passages through forest and bog. But the 
opposition to the invaders was not truly national. They found 
many allies both mnong tribesmen and churchmen. Bermot, 
who had invited over Strongbow, was not in his own lifetime 
universally execrated as the traitor that he appeared in the 
distant retrospect. 

Castle-building was the cement of Anglo-Norman rule in 
Ireland, as in the sister island. Here. too. the Celt was at a 
great disadvantage, for the only resistance behind permanent 
fortifications which the invaders had to encounter was in the 
port-towns of the Danes. But since the battle of Clontarf, the 
Danes in Ireland had become peaceful traders instead of warricur 
Vikings, and moreover they were few in number. Their town^i 
were easily captured, and were transformed at a stroke from 
Scandinavian to English. The citizens of Bristol were given 
the right to inhabit Dublin. Dublin Castle, first erected by the 
Vikings, became the centre of Saxon rule in Ireland from the 
Twelfth to the Twentieth Century. 

The Danes were massacred or returned to Scandinavia, making 
way for the conquerors, who henceforward held in these port- 
towns the keys of entry into the island. Celtic town life did not 
yet exist. Even towns like Galway in the far west were of Anglo- 
Norman origin. Only towards the end of the Middle Ages, the 
Brglish inhabitants of the towns outside the Dublin pale gradually 
adopted the speech of the surrounding population with whom they 
bartered, and became by intermarriage and otherwise scarce^ 
less Iri^ than English. 

At the time of Strongbow’s conquest and for long afterimfdsj 
national feelhig did not exist, and foreign rule would have been 
accepted on its merits. All that was thai necessary to put the 
races on a friendly tmderstanding was strong and just goyerut 
ment. But throughout Middle Ages the government iwa 
neither strmig nor just. Henry II, the father of rebellious sons, 
and tibe-embarrassed ruler over half of western Christendcaa, had 
pedrfeaxe to limit the liabilities which Strongbow had oreated 
frer him, im: he had neither time, money, nor men to e^abhsh 
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his own rule in the island, in anythii^ more than name. Yet, 
while he could not afford to keep up an effective ro3ral govern- 
ment, he dared not let Strongbow or any of the feudal leaders 
obtain Viceregal authority. The adventurers therefore con- 
tinued to prey on the natives, and to carve out baronies for 
themselves, fighting for their own hands without either proper 
support or proper control from the E^sh King, For more 
than a century the Conquest went forward, slowly enlarging 
its boundaries westward, meeting no determined resistance from 
the natives, but divided and uncertain in its own purpose, and 
bringing in its train neither justice nor even a strong t3U'anny. 

In ifrese circumstances there grew up that three-fqld division 
of the island which, with continual variation of bouijdary, hdd 
good throughout the rest of the Middle Ages. Theife was the 
‘ Pale ’ round Dublin, where English law was administered as in 
an English diire. Far in the west lay the purely CelticJschiefs and 
tribes, threatened but still imtouched by the invasion. And 
between these two Irelands, and intermingled with them\both, lay 
the areas of mixed rule, the baronies where the descendants of 
the great adventurers bore sway from their castles over the native 
population. But their Norman-Welsh feudalism was gradually 
transformed into something very like the Celtic tribahsm whidb 
it was intended to replace. If, long afterwards, with all the 
differences of religion, the descendants of so many of Cromwell's 
soldiers were quickly absorbed into the Celtic atmosphere around 
them, it is no wonder that the same evolution took place in the 
caM of the Anglo-Irish Barons. Throughout the greater part of 
the island English rule had been built upon the foundation of an 
Iridi bog. 

In the reign of Edward I, the greater attention paid at that 
praiod to insdar affairs enabled Ireland to enjoy a brief spell 
of prosperity, especially in Leinster and Meath where the English 
interest was strongest. Villages sprang up and agriculture 
spread under the protecting shadow of the castles. Trading 
towns like Dublin, Waterford and Cork pushed their commerce 
oversea. 

Then came one of those rapid wrong turnings, so habitual 
in Irish history. Edward I’s attempt to conquer Scotland led 
to reprisals under his feeble son. Inunediately after Bannockr 
bum the Scots under the Bruce brothers broke into Ireland 
through Ulster, where in all ages they have had strong connections. 
The delicate prosperity of the new Ireland was destroyed with 
fire and sword, and the English influence never recovered for two 
centuries. The invasion cl the Bruces was rather the occasion 
the cause of the collapse. At bottom it was due to the 
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character and power of the Anglo>lrish baronts^^ eyer less 
distinguishable from the Celtic chiefs,, and ever enlarging 
boundaries of their rule at the expanse of the genuuieLy English 
colony. 

The Pale grew narrower both in space and in spirit. The 
English settlers and officials, increasingly conscious that they 
were a garrison in an alien land, coop^ up and hard beset, 
drew in upon their own company and their own ideals of life. 


Nam^B of Anglo-^trlah Chief a In 
oapftalB, ( FITZGERALD ) 

CetilQ Chief B Kelly) 
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They came to regard almost everyone and everything outade 
the Pale ditch as belonging not to the ‘ English ’ but the * Iridi ’ 
interest. The distinction set the tone to a policy that: for 
centuries was fruitful of mischief. The colonists drew ever more 
rigidly the line betw^n the two races, and proscribed native law, 
language and custom, so far as their little power extended in 
pie-Tudor times. 

The Hundred Years' War with France distracted England's 
attention yet farther from the overseas possession where her real 
duty lE^y. In the interval between the two parts of that long 
Struggle, Richard 11 came with an army to Ireland* Then he 
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fell, and no English King set foot in Ireland agnin tmtil Wilfiam 
of Orange. The utter neglect of Irdand by the rival Houses 
of Lwcaster and York completed the relapse to Celtic tribalism 
outside the Pale, and, in spite of the efforts of one section of the 
cblon^ts, Irish laiguage and custom ^read among the English 
of the Pale itself. The native civilization had indeed profited 
by the conquerors whom it had absorbed. Town life had been 
started ; most of the towns founded by Panes and English had 
become, in at least, Irish-speaking ; while the Anglo-Irish 
nobility presided over a native world that gave in the Fifteenth 
Century signs of a rude social prosperity of its own. 

But the bare presence of England in Ireland pre,yented any 
project of national unity from being pursued on nitive lines. 
The scant footing maintained by the English in imd around 
Dublin, and the acknowledged claims of the Erigli^ King as 
overlord, sufficed to prevent the union of the country ipnder one 
of the Anglo-Irish Barons. It is true that in .the last half of the 
Fifteenth Century there was a movement towards the goVemment 
of the island in the name of the King by Deputies chosen from 
one of the ^eat Anglo-Irish families, particularly the Fitzgeralds, 
Earls of Kildare. But events in the reign of Henry VII showed 
that this arrangement, whatever its effect upon the internal 
condition of Ireland, was incompatible with the safety of the 
King of England, whose dynastic enemies used the Fit^tgeralds 
and the credulous Irish people as allies of Yorkist intri^es and 
14 * 7 - for armed invasion of England on behalf of pretenders like 
Lambert SinmeL ‘ Aristocratic Home Rule ' therefore proved 
a failure, since a free Ireland was employed to attack and ffisturb 
1494. her great neighbour. ‘ Poynings’ law ’ put a term to the experi- 
ment, by decreeing the complete dependence of the Irish Parlia- 
ment on the English executive. The attempted solution had 
failed, but the actual reconquest of Ireland was not undertaken 
•till the following century. 

England had proved too weak to conquer and govern Ire- 
land, but strong enough to prevent her from learning to govern 
herself. It is significant that the island which had once bemi 
the lamp to Europe's ignorance was almost alone of European 
countries in having no University when the Middle Ages came to 
an end. It was a sorry heritage overseas which the mediasval 
English handed on to the Engli^ of the Reformation. Thqr had 
neglected Ireland for centuries when a forward and active poliqy 
might have saved the situation ; when the policy of real con* 
was adopted under the Tudors it was in an age too late, 
•M ^ of reli^ous cleavage, commercial cmnpetition and national 
fteH^consciousness all in their crudest form. 
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Tito rektion of the QSt to his iieig^l^ar lias proved more . 
hap;P3r in Britain than m.Ireland. And again we mnat lo^ to 
mewaval histoiy to see why. 

In the latter stages of the Anglo-Saxon conquest, the remain- 
ing twritories of the Cymri or W^h had been cut by the En|^ See 
advance into three separated paxts—Strathclyde in the north, ** 
Wales in the centre, and the Devonian-Comish peninsula in the 
soutti. Their wUective pcwer of racial resistance was -greatly 
reduced by thar geographic isolation from one another, which 
was rendered complete by their enemies’ command of the sea 
from the Isle of Man, the Vikings' centre of operations, and from 
the great port-towns of Chester and Bristol. Before the Norman 
Conquest, Scandinavian settlers had already given a thoroughly 
Nordic character to the Lake District and North Lancashire, * while 
Devon had been so far colonized by the Saxons of Wessex that 
it has ever since been regarded as an integral and characteristic 
part of the life of England. Cornwall remained as a pocket of 
Celtic race and language, but too small and isolated to give# 
trouble on that score. Conquered in Anglo-Saxon times and 
closely annexed to the English Crown, it was subjected to Norman 
feudalism as Domesday Book records, and subsequently to 
mediaeval English law. But it spoke a Celtic tongue of its own 
until Stuart times, and it preserves a regional and Celtic character 
in its population to this day. 

The larger problem of Wales remained. The wide extent of 
its mountain area had brought the Saxon Conquest to a halt 
behind Ofia's Dyke. But the mountains which kept back the 
English prevented the union of the Welsh. In Edward the 
Confessor’s reign, Harold made headway westward, and secured 
the alliance of some of the Celtic tribes ever at feud with one 
another, thus opening a road to further advance under the 
Normans. 

From William the Conqueror till the accession of Edward I 
the most successful efforts to subdue Wales were made, not by 
the Kings of England, but by the ‘ Marcher Lords ’ and their 
private armies, mai of the type of Strongbow and the Fitifg^er^ds. 

In blood a mixture of Norman, English and Wekh, they repre- 
sented feudal government . and English economic penetration 
rather than the English monarchy. At one time there 
reckoned to be Z43 Lords Marcher, and wherever a Mamher Lord 
carved out for himself an estate with the sword, he built a castle 
and proceeded to exact feudal dues from the inhatntmils, and 
to enforce in his own court feudal law, English law or fingn^ts 
of Welsh tribal custom. Under his protection Eiigllto-^peaklus 
' See eete. $i. 44, abeva. 
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colonists,— fanning and trading,— settled on the l^d he 
ruled. He was in reality a petty sovereign, representing the 
intrusion of a new race and a more elaborate civilization. 

The Anglo-Norman invasion conquered the lowlands and 
penetrated up the valley bottoms, because the valleys were the 
only gates of entry into the roadless mountains, and because 
they contained the arable land. But qs the valle}^ themselves 
were frequently choked up with forest and marsh, the process was 
slow. The English had to play the part of pioneer farmers, as 
well as of warriors ever on the ^lert. 

Before the coming of the Anglo-Normans, the Welsh had beai 
a pastoral rather than an agricultural people. Th^y did not 
inhabit towns, villages or evdi houses, but lived in hutis of boughs 
which they twisted together for a few months’ occu^pation, as 
they followed their flocks and herds from winter |o summer 
ground upon the mountain side. But whenever thiiese simple 
tribesmen saw their valley dominated by a Norman castle of 
timber or stone, with a feudal court and an EnglishVspeaking 
agricultural village attached, one part of them fled higher 
into the neighbouring hills in pursuit of freedom. Others 
remained below as vassals of the new lord, but were often at 
heart faithful to the tribal chief exiled onto the neighbouring 
mountains, whence he was perpetually returning in destructive 
raids upon the vale. 

To imagine such a situation in fifty different valleys is 
to get some idea of the chaos that Wales must have presented 
in the Twelfth Century. Tribalism and feudalism were struggling 
for the land. And mountain barriers separated district from 
district, increasing the tendency inherent in both tribalism and 
feudalism to divide political authority into fragments. In the 
hills tribe fought against tribe, and in the valleys Baron fought 
against Baron, while every baronial valley was at war with its 
tribal hills. 

Yet civilization was advancing, however slow and however 
bloody the process. Time was on the side of the invaders, who 
were near to their own bases and were perpetually recruited by 
sea and land, unlike the forlorn hope of Anglo-Norman dvihza- 
tion, derelict among the bogs of Ireland. Ships from the great 
ports of Bristol and Chester commanded all the valley mou^ of 
Wales that ran into the sea; while, inland, the upper valley of the 
Severn gave the invaders an easy route from Shrewsbury into the 
heart of the country, enabling them to overrun Powys and cut off 
Gwynedd in the North from Dinef^wr in the South. Pmibroke 
planted from the sea by so many industrious English 
Flemings that it lost the use of the Celtic tongue and became 
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known as ‘ Uttle England bes^nd Wales.’ But even at the 
height of their power the Lor^ Idarcher w^e nevo* able to 
subdue the Gwsmedd district centred round the impenetrable 
&stnesses of Snowdon. 



sn«rvkiii«i.n.iiB. 


The Principality (shaded) as delimited by idumrdi, is in two partsi 
Gwynedd, and Oardigwa-Camarthen 

All except the Principality and the English border counties maybe 
regardal as nomtally Marcher Lordships. 

' Names of some of the tdilefManher Lords In brackets ihus:-(B(A\un). 

Hat XULr-U«U«val Wain 

The Lords Marcher represented a type of government moie 
backward than that of England but more advanced than ihat of 
tribal Wales. Bohun, Mortimer and the other Marcher fan^es 
were an dement of disturbance in the EngUdi poEty, becauM 
they were aixostomed to fighting and feudalism while the noblei^ 
and gentry of En^and proper were becoming accustomed to 
peace and central!^ gov^nhment But to the tribal Celts the 
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caviliuKrtion forcibly imported by the Marcher I^ds meant ptro- 
gr£»». All through the Middle Ages thenative Wehh, in imitation 
of their English lords and neighbours, were slowly tahk^ to 
agriculture, erecting permanent houses, traxiing in market-towns 
built and maintained by English-speaking folk, and learning, 
though slowly, to cease from me tribal blood feud and to accept 
the Englidi law. Yet they preserved fheir own tongue, which 
it was their boast should answer for Wales at the Day of Judg- 
ment ; and they continued to elaborate their own bardic poetry 
and music, destined in our own day to save Wdsh intellect and 
idealism from perishing in the swamp of modem cosmopolitan 
vulgarity.^ 

The warfare that went oti for so many centuries 4oth before 
and after the Edwardian conquest, resembled all Warfare of 
civilized armies against hill tribes. Giraldus, the Welshman, 
has described how his countr 3 rmen would rush down With terri- 
fjdng shouts and blowing of long war horns, to fling themselves, 
with indiscriminate valour, a half-naked infantry, against ironclad 
horsemen. If they were not at once successful their courage ebbed, 
and they would fly in disgraceful panic. But they as quickly re- 
covered, and carried on long and stem guerrilla warfare, rendered 
doubly formidable by the ^aracter of their wooded mountains, 
their own savage hardihood and their indifference to agriculture 
and the arts of peace. The English had put up no such resist- 
ance to the Norman Conquest. The invaders of Wales were 
indeed invincible when they could charge on level ground, but 
there was little level groimd in Wales, and much of that was 
swamp. Horses and armour are not easily taken up into steep 
hills covered by forest. The Anglo-Norman warriors had, there- 
fore, to learn and borrow much from their despised antagonists. 

Above all, the English borrowed from the Welsh the use of 
the long-bow. It was in the south-east comer of Wales, between 
the upper waters of the Wye and the Bristol Channel, that this 
famous weapon first emerged into local fame. As early as the 
reign of Henry II it had been known, in Welrii hands, to pin a 
knight’s armoured thigh through his saddle to the horse's side. 
Eighty years later there were Welsh archers with de Montfort 
at Lewes, but they still attracted less notice in England than the 
crossbowm^. It was Edward I’s experience in Weldi campaij^- 
ing that determined him to adopt the Umg-how as the special 
weapon of his infantry in his Scottish wars. It is true that in an 

* About 1300 A..O. Giraidastbe Welahmaa wrote of bis 60W>trynM» wordt 
wbldi aro equallf true of them to-day : ' la thidr mosicd 'coacmta they 4b 
x4»t etng in uniecm tike the inhabitante of other oountriee, but ia many difieient 
tetrtt ; eo that in a company of singm, which one very h^nentty neete with is 
waJee, you wilt bear as many diSereat parte and voioies ae there an petfonnen. ' 
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Assize of Arms of Henry Ill's reign certain dams of Etiglisk 
freen^ Imd, for the jfirst time, been required to possess bon^ of, 
some sort But it was the Wi^h who taught Edward I and his 
subjects nrhat a ' long-bow ' re^y meant. Not till the Fouir« 
teenth Century can it fairly be called the English national wesqjoUf 
when it crossed the seas to affright the feudal chivalry of Europe 
at Crecy and Poitiers. 

In the early years of the Thirteenth Century a Wddi national 
revival took place. It was displayed not only in a fresh efferves^ 
cence of bardic poetry, but in a movement to unite all the tribes 
under the hegemony of the Llewel3m princes, who ruled over 
Gwynedd, among the fastnesses of Snowdon and in the rich 
grain-bearing isl^d of Anglesey, sheltered behind that lofty 
barrier. North Wales summoned all Wales to imite and be 
free. Llewel3m the Great reconquered much of Pow3rs from iiae- 
the Marcher Lords. He was a prudent diplomatist as well as 
a great warrior, for while he called on his countr3rmen to rally 
round him as the native Prince acclaimed by the Bards, he nevei^ 
forgot that he was also a great feudal magnate, owing allegiance to 
the Crown, rad could as such play a part in English facticm most 
helpful to his oth» rdle as Wel^ patriot. By the judicious 
policy of joining the Barons' party in England, he secured for 
Welsh rights three clauses of John’s Magna Carta. 

His grandson Llewelyn ap Grifiith carried on the same double 
policy rad allied himself with Simon de Montfort. He st^ is4^ 
further enlarged the area of his Welsh Principality at the expense 
of the ever divided and quarrelsome lurds Marcher, many of 
whom were forced to do him homage. At length he began to 
dream of complete separation from England. He went out of his 
way to defy Edward I, vho was more than ready to take up 
the challenge. That was the beginning of the end of Wel^ 
independence. 

In the greatest of Edward’s numerous Welsh campaigns he 
surrounded the unapproachable Snowdon fastnesses by sea and 
land and starved Llewelyn rad his mountaineers mto surren<^. 

After another rebellion, provoked by harsh govenunent r^rad- 
less of Celtic laws rad susceptibilities, another war resulted in tsSa- 
raother conquest rad a better settlement. Royal castl^, Sfidi 
as Conway, Carnarvon, Beaumaris rad Harlech rose to make the 
King’s authority in North Wales as secure as feudal authority 
in the centre rad south. Edward divided up Llewelyn’s ‘ Prmm* 
pali^ ' into shires on the English model,— Carnarvon, Ai^^y, 
Mmoneth^ Flint, Cardigan rad Cannarthen.----rad soon afterwards 
^ve to 1 ^ inihmt son, Edsmd, bom at Carnarvon, ti^e title of 
' Prince of W!ales.’ But the * fWndpality ’ was not yet a part 
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of England, and all the rest of Wales remained to the Lords 
Marcher.! 

Edward 1 would fain have aboh^ed the feudal independence 
of the Marcher Lords, by subjecting their jurisdictions to a strict 
quo warranio inquiry. But he had not the power to do it, and 
he had need of their co-operation to keep down the spirit of 
the Welsh, perpetually incited by Bards recounting the glories 
of the House of Llewelyn. Until the Tudor reforms, Wales 
remained divided between the feudal territories of the Lords 
Ma^er on the one hand, and on the other the Celtic Princi- 
pality, ostensibly governed by English law, but with a large 
allowance for tribal custom. In both districts Ejpglirii and 
Welsh were slowly learning to mix and to co-operate^ Civiliza- 
tion was creeping forward with the growth of to^s, trade 
and agriculture. f 

Nevertheless, by any standard of English compari^n, Wales 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries was a scene of tribal 
feud, baronial violence and official tyranny and extortion. In 
1400- the troubled times of Henry IV, Owen Glendower, reviving the 
*415* policy of Llewel5m the Great, made play with the rivalries of 
English factions while appealing to the hopes and grievances of 
his race. This wonderful man, an attractive and unique figure 
in a period of debased and selfirii politics, actually revived for a 
few years the virtual independence of a great part of his country, 
at the cost of wars that proved utterly disastrous to the efconomic 
life of Wales, both in the Principality and in the Marches. The 
Welsh and Englirii districts, which were then found side by side 
in &e same county and even in the same feudal manor, were 
again set by the ears, and the necessary amalgamation of the 
two races into the modem Welsh people was further delayed. 
Even after the death of Glendower and the re-establiriiment of 
Englirii rule, the King’s Peace was but poorly enforced. Between 
Celtic and feudal anarchy, Wales remained a paradise for the 
robber and the homicide, so long as the Crown was preoccupied 
with adventures in France and dynastic strife in En^and. 

The disorders alike of the Principality and of Hie March 
lands preserved the military habits of the Welsh so long, that 
evai after the Tudor pacification poets still regarded them as 

An old and har^hty nationr proud in arms. 

They followed the military life not only at home but in the 
Kill’s armies in Scotland and France, while in way English 
Qvil War from Henry III to Charles I it was always found 

‘ The whole of Wales is now often called the ' Principality,’ but in Edward's 
tisdMi Uie ’ Principality ' contained only these half-dosen oounto. 
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ea^ to rearoit ini^try amo^ the poor Wal«s than A?"<^ng 
the settled and peacenik Englil^. The Wars of the Roses were, 
to a large extent a quarrel among Marcher Lords.* For the 
great Lords Marcher were closely related to the English throne, 
and had estates and political interests both in England and in 
the Welsh March. Harry Bolingbroke of Hereford and Lancaster 
was a great possessor of Welsh lands, as also were his rivals, 
the Mortimers. The House of York, Warwick the Kingmaker, 
and Richard Ill’s Buckingham were all in one way or another 
connected with Wales and the Marches. Such men brought a 
fighting dement into English constitutional and dynastic faction. 

Because medisval England had left half done its task of con- 
quering Wales for ciwlization, Welsh tribalism and feudalism 
revenged themselves by poisoning the Parliamentary life and 
disturbing the centralized government of its neglectful overlords. 

But when at length a Welsh army put a Welsh Tudor Prince upon 
the throne at Bosworth Field, Wales supplied a remedy to those 
ills in the English body politic which she had helped to create. '' 

The history of Scotland presents yet another version of the 
contact of Saxon with Celt. Wales and Ireland were both 
eventually forced to submit to England’s rule more completely 
and for a longer time than Scotland, yet they both remain to this 
day far more Celtic in character. The apparent paradox is 
explained if we rdnember that the wealthiest and most important 
districts inhabited by the Celt in Scotland had already adopted 
Anglo-Norman language and institutions before the struggle for 
national independence began in the time of Edward 1. Resist- 
ance to England was not therefore identified with Celtic speech 
and tribal traditions, as in mediaeval Ireland and Wales. The 
wars of the Edwards against Wallace and Bruce were a struggle 
betwem two kindred nations, each organized as a feudal monar^y . . 

The analogy to Irish or Welsh mediaeval history is to be found 
rather in England’s conquest of the Highland tribes after 
CuUoden. 

It had indeed seemed likely, in the Dark Ages, that Scotland 
would emerge as a Celtic Kingdom with a Saxon fringe along the 
lowlsmds of her eastern coast. For the union of the Rets mA 
Scots under the Scot, Kenneth Macalpine, had enabled them to 
impose a name and a dynasty on the land from the Celtic cajatal 
at Scone. But history b^an to revolve in the oth® direction ■ 
vdien Lothdan, the part of Saxon Northumbria that ky to the s«e 
ncatir of 'Twe^ and Cheviot, was detached from its southern M«® Yi.^, 
Connections and converted into an integral part of Scotland.^ „ 

See p. 79, above. , 
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The change was a natural result of the dissolution of the Kingdom 
of Northumbria under the blows of the Viking invasions. After 
many generations of warfare between Celt and Saxon in the 
heart of Scotland, Lothian was acknowledged, in the time of 
Canute, to be a possession of the Scottish Crown. *«», 

It was in the newly acquired territory of English-speaking 
Lothian, with its rich agricultural soil and its rock-fortress of 
Edinburgh, that the Scottish Kingship, which had been Celtic, 
tribal and North-Western in origin, became Anglo-Norman, feudal 
and South-Eastum by choice. Led or driven by the monarchy, 
Strathclyde and Galloway, though very largely Celtic in race, 
eventually adopted Engli^ speech and feudal organization. We 
can only notice one or two of the more obvious stages in that 
long, complicated and obscure process of evolution. 

First, before the period of Anglo-Norman influence, came 
the period of purely English influence in the last half of the 
Eleventh Century. Malcolm III, before he dethroned Macbeth, Reismed 
had spent his boyhood in exile in the England of Edward the' 
Confessor. The English proclivities of his education were en- 
hanced in later life by his second marriage with the saintly and 
strong-minded Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling. As Queen of 
Scotland she did much to strengthen the English lan^age and 
the Roman ecclesiastical system against Celtic tradition. Her 
pertinacious efforts, far from popular with the tribes and priests 
of Celtic Scotland, were helped by the catastrophe that had 
befallen her own race and lineage in England after the battle of 
Hastings. The first result of Norman conquest down south 
to drive over the Border troops of Saxon and Scandinavian exiles 
of aU classes, from Margaret herself to the hinds of Yorkshire and 
Durham fleeing from the red wrath of William and his ‘harrying 
of the North.' The Nordic element in Scotland, based on the 
Saxons of Lothian, was greatly strengthened by these refugees. 

English influence prepared the way for Anglo-Norman pene- 
tration that followed hard on its heels. David I, a worthy son 
of Malcolm and Margaret, took advantage of the paralysis of 
England under Stephen to build Scotland anew in the form of 
a Norman feudal monarchy, and to appropriate as much as 
possible of the disputed territories in Cumberland, Northumber- 
land and Durham. His successes beyond Tweed and Cheviot were 
not permanent, and the Border between the two Kingdoms gradu- 
ally took its present shape when England recovered her strength 
under the Flantagenets. But David’s invasions of North England 
during the anarchy of Stephen had served to reveal how vain 
was the courage of the disorderly and savage clansmen of Scotland 
charging with their claymores, as compared to mail-clad feudal 
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knights, whetha* of England or of Scotland This had bean 
Z138. demon^ted at the Battle of the Standard, near Northallerton. 
There is no wonder that the Scottish Kings embarlsed on a 
policy of change deliberately aimed at the extinction of ^balism 
and Celtic institutions. 

Warriors of Norman or Englidi race, like the Bruces and 
Balliols, were invited over the Border by King David, and given 
by him baronies in Scotland, to be held on terms of feudal 
service. There was no large displacement of existing proprietors, 
as in conquered England after Hastings ; for this was Norman 
penetration, not Norman conquest. Estates of the Crown 
and unused lands, both very^ pensive, enabled David to create 
baronies for the new-comers wthout resorting to wholesale con- 
fiscation. But the Celtic tribal inhabitants, or the Aolonists of 
newly occupied waste land, found themselves placed in a strictly 
feudal relation to their Ai^lo-Norman overlords, who knew how 
to make their new-fangled claims respected. Everywhere, as in 
contemporary England, rose the circular mound with the timber 
or stone tower on the top, whence the armoured cavalry ruled 
and judged the countryside. 

And beside the castle rose the pari^ church, for the 
country was divided under Anglo-Norman auspices into parishes 
on the English system. The parish was often coterminous with 
the fief of the new lord. Religion as well as govemm|ent was 
territorialized, and St. Columba’s Church became a ghost and a 
memory, like the tribes to which it had ministered. King David 
and his nobility vied with each other in pious bequests and endow- 
ments of the feudal tjq)e. The Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries 
were the great age of ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland. 
Stately Cathedrals and Abbeys rose, destined to peii^ at the 
hands of English moss-troopers or Scottish reformers. From the 
first the people resented the tithes and other novel burdens laid 
on them in David’s reign for the benefit of an alien clergy. And 
ere long the attitude of the Barons to the Churdi became little 
matt than a desire to secure the ecclesiastical endowments for 
their own families, — a desire gratified by many curious devices, 
such as warrior nobles masquerading as churchmen, until the 
Reformation introduced more direct methods. 

David md his immediate successor, William the lion, re- 
produced many of the features of theEng^ State with remark- 
able success. The Shire system and the King’s justice were 
brought in gradually, thou^ much limited by the franchises of 
the Barons. Scottish ‘ burghs ' received royal chartem to dtect 
their own magistrates, even more freely than the we^thier and 
more populous ‘ borou^ ’ of England. 
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The i^w Scotland was able to take shape and soUdify, becfiu^e 
she rahained so long on tolerable terms with England. During 
the century and a half before the era of the wars of independence, 
the nobles of Scotland served King and countiy better than they 
ever did again. They and their vassals spread the use of the 
English language, nomenclature and institutions so succe^fuUy 
that these were the institutions for which Scots un^ Wallace 
and Bruce were prepared to die. The world of Celtic tribalism 
passed away out of the Western Lowlands, making less armed 
resistance than we should expect, save in fierce GaUoway, wha% 
things Celtic lived longest and died hardest. With his formidalde 
following of mail-clad feudal cavalry, the King could disregard 
those Celtic tribal chiefs who refused to become feudal lords. 

The old order gradually shrank into the mountain area of the 
Northern Highlands, where tribal Scotland survived intact until 
Z746. South and east of the Highland Line men gradually 
adopted the names, manners and language of the new regime. 

While these great changes were in process. Crown and baron- " 
s^e were stiU necessary to each other, and both were still 
necessary to the best interests of the youthful nation. It was 
only when the war of independence against Edward I put that 
new-made nation to the test, that the Barons proved less re- 
sponsive than the commons to the novel creed of patriotism, 
because feudalism is international, and their estates in England 
involved them in a dual allegiance. And it was only after the 
Scottish monarchy had established itsblf in the hearts and habits 
of the people, that the baronage became its constant and most 
dangerous foe. 

The golden age of mediaeval Scotland came to an end when laSA 
Alexander Ill's horse carried him over a sea-cliff. His surviving 
heir was his grand-daughter Margaret, ‘ the maid of Norway,' 
a girl who resided in Scandinavia during her brief reign. By 
the Treaty of Brigham it was arranged that she should marry 
the first English ‘ Prince of Wales,’ afterwards Edward II of lapo. 
England. The peaceable union of the whole island was close 
in sight. The crowns of Scotland and of England wodd meet 
on one head, but the two countries would be administered as 
separate realms, much as afterwards took place when James VI 
of Scotland became James I of England. But the course of 
history was not to be thus foreshortened. The Scots have, 
seldom had luck with young Queens brought from oversea. That 
very autumn the Maid of Norway died in the Orkneys on her 
voyage home. 

The chance of a peaceful solution died with riie Maid. 
Edward I, pressing the claims of andmit Engli^ King$ to be 
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overlords of Scotland, averted bis right td act as arbitrator 
between the various clainmts to the vacant throne, of whom 
the chief w«’e John Balliol and Robert Bruce. He decided in 
favour of Balliol, justly it would ajqjear. But, not content 
with that, he treated Balliol as a poppet and Scotland as a subject 
land. B^ol, goaded to desperation, renounced his dlegiance 
to his oppressive overlord. But he re<jeived little support from 

1296. a divided and jealous baronage, and was easUy deposed by 
Edward, who marched in triumph tlurough the Irnid, carried ofi 
the coronatum stone from Scone to W^tminstor, and made 
himself direct King of Scotland. The Ragman Roll contains 
the long list of the Scots noblra who did him homage,, 

All seemed finished. All in fact was about to begin. De- 
serted by her nobles, Scotland discovered herself. The governors 
whom Edward I left behind him were incapable Wd cruel, 
and the foreign soldiery made the Scots feel their subjection. 

1297. In the following May a guerrilla chief of genius, a tall n^ of iron 
strength, who suddenly appears on the page of history as if 
from nowhere, defeated at Stirling Bridge end an English army 
under its blundering feudal chief the Earl of Warenne, of quo 
Warranto fame. Thence William Wallace broke ravaging into 
Northumberland and Cumberland. 

This unknown knight, with little but his great name to 
identify him in history, had lit a fire which nothing since has 
ever put out Here, in Scotland, contemporaneously iwith the 
very s.milar doings in Switzerland, a new ideal and tradition of 
^nderful potency was brought into the world ; it had no name 
&en, but now we should call it democratic patriotism. It was 
not the outcome of theory. The unconscious qualities of a people 
had given it reality in a sudden fit of rage. Theories of nation- 
hood and theories of democracy would follow afterwards to 
justify or explain it. Meanwhfle, it stood up, a fact. 

Edward I had thought that he was going to yoke Scotland 
to England through the ordinary feudal apparatus of the time. 
His mistake was very natural, for by the accepted standards 
of the day, his proceedinp were less abnormal than Wallace s 
amazing appeal to the Scottish democracy to save the Scotti^ 
nation. Nowadajrs, indeed, we expect as a matter of course to 
find both national feeling and democratic instincts in every part 
of Europe." But in mediaeval times-things were very (Efferent. 
Siociety was divided, not perpendicularly into nations, but hori- 
zontally into feudal strata. And Edward I had the feudal 
magnates of Scotland mainly on his side. Anglo-Nonhans, 
owning estates m England as well as Scotland, were excusably 
lukewarm in their Scottish patriotimi and anxious not to quarrel 
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with England’s King, from whom th«y held thdr English 
lands. 

But the Scottish people had national feeling and democratic 
feeling, both hitherto unconscious and unexercised. Wallace 
called them into activity. The burghers and peasants, led 
by the lairds or small gentry of whom Wallace himself was 
one, defied the power of England and when necessary defied the 
power of their own Scottish nobles. The ‘ schUtrons,’ thick 
masses of plebeian spearmen, standing shoulder to shoulder, 
withstood on many a field the onset of the armoured English 
knights and their horses, who had made short work of the Celtic 
dan charge in Wales and Ireland. Here was a steadier spirit, 
and the disdpline of a more settled civilization. But on other 
occa.<>ions the Scottish schiltrons were broken by the irresistible 
combination of feudal chivalry with Welsh or English long* 
bowmen, whose arrows prepared a passage for the horsemen 
through the ranks of death. Falkirk, which put an end to jas*. 
the effective part of Wallace’s career, was but the first of 
many English victories won by these tactics. 

But to defeat the Scottish army now and again was not to 
conquer Scotland. The common people were accustomed to the 
state of war, smd every peasant was a warrior. In that at least 
Scotland resembled rough Wales rather than peaceful England. 

The Scots were ready to fire their huts and lay waste their 
country in front of the invader rather tixan give in, and again 
and again they were called on to put this stem virtue into practice. 

Two things decided the long-doubtful issue in favour of Scotti^ 
independence : the personality of Robert Bruce, and after his 
death the distraction of Edward III with the Htmdred Years' 

War in France. 

Robert Bruce, grandson of the claimant of 1290, had been 
brought up in no tradition of high-flown Scottish patricrtism. 

Both he and his father had adopted the trimming politics common 
among the nobility ; he had changed sides more than once in the 
days of Wallace. But he was betrayed into the path of duty and 
heroism by his own fiery temper. When once he had cut the isofi- 
throat of the Red Comyn in the church, he was a hunted outlaw, 
and had no <^oice but to throw himself on the patriotic secticm 
of the Scottish people, and revive the Wallace tradition. In 
that he found salvation for himself and his country. To fihe 
democratic tractions of Wallace were now added a much n^ed 
element of feudalism which Bna^ and ‘ the good Sir Jam^ ’ 
Douglas could supply, and an element of true Kingship to be 
found in Bruce and in Bruce alone. 

When the timely death of Edward I left the Soots matdred 1307. 
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with Edward II, the desperate conditions of their stmg^e for 
freedom became more equal. One by one the castles from which 
the English held down the land were captured and destroyed by 
those redoubtable men of war, Douglas and Bruce. The crowning 
1314, victory of Bannockburn, in which the English failed properly 
to deploy their masses of cavalry or to use their archers to 
advantage, enabled the homely Scottish schiltrons to thrust the 
English baronage and knighthood at the spear’s point into marsh 
and stream. Never before or after was there such a destruction 
of English chivalry. After that, the English carried off the main 
of their archers and men-at-arms oversea to southern lands 
where the peasantry had no such spirit. 

The Border welfare of' England and Scotland during the 
wnturies that followed Bannockburn went best % the Scots 
when they fought it with guerrilla tactics. Some r^de rh 3 mes 
known as ‘ good King Robert’s testament ’ handed On the sup- 
posed advice of Bruce to his people to avoid the opeh field,— in 
spite of the great exception of Bannockburn,— and to sacrifice 
their homes and property again and again to foil the invader. 
The conditions were indeed unequal for the Scots, demanding 
in them a marvellous patience, for while they could only raid 
the comparatively barren lands of Northumberland, Cumberland 
and Durham, the English moss-troopers and armies again and 
again harried the richest parts of Scotland, lying as ,they did 
within two days’ ride of the Cheviot Border. 

Scottish independence was won at a heavy price, as most 
things worth having are won. For two centuries and a half 
after Bannockburn, Scotland remained a desperately poor, savage, 
bloodstmned land of feudal anarchy, assassination, private war 
and public treason, with constant Border warfare against England, 
with a peculiarly corrupt Church, with no flourishing cities, 
no Parliament worth calling such, and no other institutions that 
seemed to give promise of a great future. Her democratic 
instincts had prevented her from being annexed to England, 
who would have given to her wealth and civilization. But her 
democratic instincts had done nothing else for her politically, 
had not kept her feudal nobility in order, still less found ex- 
pression for the national feeling in any representative system. 
Her alliance with France, useful militarily against England, was 
unnatural'culturally, and could be~no true substitute for the 
broken connection with her nearer neighbour. What then had 
Scotland gained by resisting England? Nothing at all,—- except 
her sonl, and whatsoever things might come in the end from 
preserving that 
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Note 

Lines from Bruce's ' testament ' : 

' On fut sold be all Scottis weire. 

By hyll and mosse themseltE to xeare. 

Let woods for wallis be bow and speire, 

[Let woods instead of castle walls 
be their weapons of defence] 

That innymeis do them no deire. 

In strait places gar keip all store, 

And byrnen ye planeland thaim before. 

Thane sail thai pass away in haist 
When that thai find na thing but waist. 

With wyles and waykings of the nyght 
And mekill noyis maid on hytht 
Thaim sail ye turnen with ^eat afirai, 

As thai were chassit with swerd away. 

This is the consall and intent 
Of gud King Robert's testament.* 

But in spite of the first line, the Scottish picked troops, when they raided 
England^ were a mounted infantry, riding to battle and dismounting to fight. 
Froissart has described them on these raids in the reign of Edward III, * for 
they are all a horsbacke, without it be the traundals and laggers of the host 
who folow after, a foote. The knightis and squiers are well horsed, and the 
comon people and other on litell hakeneys and geldyngis ; and they carey with 
them no cartis, nor chariettis, for the diversities of the montaignes that they 
must pass through in the countrey of Northumbrelande.* He goes on to de- 
scribe how each horseman carries a little sack of oatmeal and a metal plate on 
which to cook it ' in maner of a cracknell or bysket, and that they eate to comfort 
of all theyr stomakis.* Otherwise they lived on the half-sodden flesh of the 
cattle they captured en route, (Froissart. Lord Berners' translation.) 

Froissart also tells us how on one occasion in the reign of Richard 11 , when 
the French knights found the Lowlands apparently ruined by an English invasion, 
* the people generally made light of it, saying that with six or eight stakes they 
would soon have new houses, and that they should have cattle enough for pro- 
visions from the forests, whither they had been driven for security.' This 
illustrates the working of the policy of ‘ Good King Robert's testament.' There 
was much more woodland in Nor^ Britain at that time than in the era of the 
Stuarts. 


Books for Further Reading 

Professor E. Curtis, History of Mediaeval Ireland ; Stephen Cvrynne, Histoiy 
of Ireland ; Mrs. J. R. Green, The Irish State to 10x4, and 7 he Making ofirelmd ; 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Description of Wales (trans. Everyman library) ; W. LI. 
Williams, Making of Modern Wedes ; Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People i W. 
Rees, South Wales and the March 1284--1415 ; Tout, Edward I ; Hume Brown, 
History of Scotland, Vol. I. ; Andrew Lang, History of Scotland, Vol. I. ; Oman, 
Art of War in the Middle Ages ; Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, Vol. I. 
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MEDIEVAL WARS 


CHAPTER VI 

The Hundred Years' War. Its causes and effects. The Birth of National- 
ism. Archery and Yeomanry. English language and patriotic feeling 
Kings ; Edward III, 1327-1377 ; Richard II. 1377-1399 ; Henry IV, 
1399-1413 ; Henry V, 1413-1422 ; Henry VI, 1422-1461 

It is sometimes held that the unity of mediaval Christendom 
prevented such wars as those which have devastated Europe at 
intervals from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century. But 
there was, in fact, no unwillingness on men's part, to wage war 
on one another, and the ftruelty with which wad was waged 
was even greater than in our own day. The c^ire to kill 
was under less restraint of conscience or of cust<^, but the 
means of killing were more restricted. It was no^ the unity 
of Christendom but the limit of man's control oVer nature, 
the inferior methods of locomotion, and the want of political, 
administrative and financial machinery to keep and feed large 
bodies of men in distant campaigns that prevented wars on the 
colossal scale. Europe, still very poor and with no elaborate 
system of credit, could not pay for the withdrawal from agricul- 
ture of a large proportion of her youth to engage in destruction 
as a skilled trade. The small warrior class of feudal B^ons and 
knights were all-powerful, because they and their paid! followers 
held a monopoly in the profession of arms. From the Eleventh 
to the Fifteenth Century, wars on the continent were numerous 
and local, instead of few and large like those of modem times. 
The arm of Mars was short, but it was kept in continual practice, 
and the peasant suffered more constantly from the soldier than 
he does to-day. 

Perhaps the first European war that can be called national 
X 33 T- was the Hundred Years' War as waged by England. The arraiw 

*453- she sent year after year to lay waste and plunder France were 

indeed very small, but their efficiency was the outcome of a 
national organization and a national spirit England, on account 
of her insidar and remote position, and her strong kings, had 
since the Norman Conquest outstripped the rest of Europe in 
obtaining a certain measure of internal peace, and was passing 
from feudalism to nationhood. As soon as King and Parliament 
had endowed her with administrative machinery and national 
self-consciousness, she exercised these new powers at the expense 
of that clumsy giant, the French feudal Kingdom. She became 
for a while the plunderer and bully of her continental neighbours, 
not becauK she had less conscience than they, but because she 
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had more power. In Tudor times the position was to be reversed, 
when united France and united Spain became each more powerful 
than England ; but her island position saved her from reprisals, 
and suggested a more profitable outlet to her national energies in 
commerce and discovery beyond the ocean. 

The Hundred Years' War was therefore a question of 
political dynamics.* It is useless to idealize it. The fact that 
the plundering expeditions of four generations of Englishmen 
were supposed to be justified by the genealogical claims of 
Edward III and Henry V to the throne of France, no more proves 
that the Middle Ages had respect for ‘ the idea of right,' than the 
similar dynastic claims of Frederic- the Great on Silesia can help 
the Eighteenth Century in like case. Froissart, much as he 
admired the English performance which it was his life’s work 
to record, was under no such delusion. 

' The English,’ he wrote, ‘ will never love or honour their king, 
unless he be victorious and a lover of arms and war against their 
neighbours and especially against such as are greater and richer than 
themselves. Their land is more fulfilled of riches and all manner of 
goods when they are at war than in times of peace. They take delight 
jind solace in battles and slaughter ; covetous and envious are they 
above measure of other men's wealth.' ' The King of England must 
needs obey his people and do all their will.' 

Indeed no King could have constrained an unwilling people 
to wage war oversea for four generations. The Hundred Years' 
War was not, at bottom, the result of dynastic ambition, but 
of national, popular and Parliamentary institutions. The new 
England passed through a phase of expansionist militarism, 
profitable at first, in the end ^sastrous. 

It was early in the reign of Edward III that English ambitions 
were diverted from Scotland to France. To pick the famous 
lily was an enterprise of more profit, ease and honour than to 
pluck the recalcitrant thistle. When English noblemen, younger 
sons and yeomen returned from oversea, each brought back his 
share of booty, perhaps the gold vessels of an abbey, the tapestry 
of a merchant’s house, or a brace of wealthy French knights to 
ransom ; and each had his stock of tales for an admiring ai^ence, 
in days when tales held the place in society that books and 
newspapers hold to-day, — rich tales of adventure, battle, free 
quarters and free love in the most famous cities and best vine- 
yards of Europe, That way a man cut a finer figure in Ms own 
and Ms neighbour's eyes than whai he returned from harrying 
a thrice-harried Scottish moorfand, where he had burnt some 
empty huts and a few stocks of oats or barley, but fotmd nothing 
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to carry away save the skin of a cow too lame to hobble to the 
hiding place in the woodA 

The modem mind, nursed on the theory and practice of racial 
nationalism, is astonished that the English should ever have 
thought it possible to annex France. But for many years the 
French resisted us less heartily and hardily than the Scots who 
spoke our own tongue. For Scotland was already a nation in 
spirit, whOe France was a loose collection of feudal fids. More- 
over, when the Hundred Years’ War b^an in 1337, Edward III 
and his nobles spoke French and were more at home in Gascony 
than in Scotland. 

There were deeper cause? of the breach with .France than 
Edward Ill's d5mastic clauhs to her throne. His'possession of 
Gascony, the last wreck of the old Angevin Empire)^ was coveted 
by the French King, who aided the Scots against tis. France, 
moreover, had designs in Flanders against the burgher de- 
mocracy of Van Artevelde, and we could not br^fok French 
predominance in those parts because of our traded interests : 
our chief export, English-grown wool, was sold to feed the 
looms at Ghent, Brages and Ypres, for our cloth manufacture 
at home was still in its infancy. At sea the English and French 
traders were perpetually cutting one another’s throats, in the 
Channel and on the route across the Bay to fetch the Gascon 
wines. The first great action of the war was the battle of Sluys, 
won by the English merchant navy. After that, Edward III 
claimed to be lord of the English sea, and the gold noble he 
struck rejnesents him standing armed and crowned in a ship. 

Foure things our noble sheweth to me. 

King, ship and sword and power of the sea, 

wrote the author of the ‘ Libel of English Policie,’ who in the 
latter part of the Hundred Years’ War put out the first reasoned 
case for the necessity of sea-power to England, Sea-power was 
one ci the objects of the war, but unfortunately not the chief 
object. 

I Froissart's accoants of English proceedings in France and in Scotland, 
respectively, make this very clear. In the invasion of 1346 he tells us in great 
detail how ‘ by the Englhdunen was brent, sciled, robbed, wasted and pilled the 
good, identiful country of Normandy.’ ' The soldiers,' he tells us, ' made no 
account to tiie King nor to none of his o 65 e 5 rs of the gold and silver that they 
did get. They kept that to themselves.’ There is abundant evidence that 
the F'tgiish armies of the Fourteenth Century frequently behaved like the Turkish 
bands to-day. robbing, massacring and burning. Vet the English were 
not specially inhumane. In mediaeval warfare humanity and courtesy were 
not shown to ' yonr even Christian,' but only to members of the knightly class, 
male and female, and to clergy and nuns, who often, though by no means 
always, obtsdned respect for their persons, but less often for their property. 




27 - The Capture of Richard 11 by the Farl nf 
bcrland near Conway. From lehan r r . I Northum- 



28 . Richard II and BoHngbroke at Flint Castle. From 
Jehan Crcton, Account of the Fall of Richard 11. 
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Becate^ the struggle was mudx nu»‘e than feudal or dynastic, 
it lasted intermittently for over a hundrwi years. John had 
failed to compel the English to fight in defence of his Nmman and 
Angevin poss^ons. But from Edward III to Henry VI Parlia- 
ment after Parliament voted supplies for the war, and called to 
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account Ministers who failed to conduct it with success. Pride 
in the triumphs of the Engli^ archer ' for all the French boast/ 
the joy of seeing — 

Our King go forth to Normandy 
With grace and might of chivalry, 

and return with the proudest princes and nobles of Europe as 
captives in his procession through London streets, intensified the 
patriotic sentiment that united all classes of the nation. Hatred 
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of the French was even stronger among the conmum folk than in 
the bilingual upper dass. Therefore we persisted so long in this 
disastrous enterprise, till our own well-ordered mediaeval society 
was ruined, and till we had twice goaded the French themselves, 
once under Du Guesdin and again fifty years later under Dunois 
and Joan of Arc, to become consdous of their nationality and to 
change the purely feudal tactics and spirit of their armies. The 
Hunted Years’ War was the diplomatic and military .aspect of 
the period of transition from the feudal to the nation^ fixim the 
Middle Ages to the Renaissance. 

As so often happens in wat, the armies and tactics mployed 
by the two sides respectively represented underlyin|i social facts, 
and registered changes of more than military importi^ce. 

France was a Kingdom in a very different sense fx6pi Enf^nd. 
She was not governed in shires by the King’s jud^, sheriffs 
and coroners sitting in the King's courts. She was ftovemed in 
provinces and baronies by her feudal princes and lords, each in 
his own territory. The peasant serf was bitterly despised by 
the noble ; and there was no important middle class, no sub- 
stantial yeomen, and no small gentry accustomed to serve the 
Crown and carry on public business in close connection with 
classes above and below their own. France had indeed wealthy 
cities, but the links were slender that connected the townsfolk 
with the exclusive feudal society around them ; there was no 
co-operation betvreen the burghers and the lesser noblesse as in 
the English shire and the English House of Commons. 

These social facts were reflected in the armies that suffered 
defeat at Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt. They were feudal hosts, 
called out under feudal obligations, and with all the indiscipline, 
political and military, characteristic of feudal pride. The King 
of France and his generals had the same kind of difficulty with 
the units of their command as Montrose or Prince Charlie with 
the Highland chiefs. The feudal army had no idea of tactics 
except the unsupported cavalry charge. Its shock had decided 
the issue of battle for many centuries past, but the English 
archers put a term to its supremacy on the day of Crecy. 

Ihe best missile troops the French had were Italian mer- 
cenaries,— crossbowmen from Genoa. ‘The French peasant, 
despised in peace, was little regarded in war. His part was to 
pay the ransom frtnn the estate, when his lord had been carried 
off to an English manor-house, to hawk and flirt with his captor’s 
fsunily till the money arrived. Hiis method of securing ‘ re- 
parations ’ during the war itself, especially the ransoms extorted 
for the great haul of highborn prisoners at Poitiers, m addition 
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to the terrible plunderings of the soldiery, goaded the starvii)^ 
peasants of France into the revolt of the Jacquerie, a gesture kA 
mere de^air. 

The English social system was no less faithfully reflected 
in the organization and tactics of the invading amues. In the 
England of the Edwards, Piers Plowman was in better plight 
than Jacques Bonhomme across the Channel. Even the villeins 
were relativdy we^thy and well-fed, and the proportion of 
free-men agriculturists above the status of vfllein was on the 
increase. Indeed the Hundred Years’ War covers the greater 
part of the period of servile emancipation in England. Now the 
Plantagenet Kings had compulsorily organized all the freemen 
for training in military service, not on a feudal system but on the 
principle of the Saxon fyrd brought up to date by the Assizes 
of Arms. A large body of militia were kept familiar with the 
use of those weapons wUch each man was compelled by the State 
to possess. The fact that so many of the common fo& had arms 
in their cottages which they knew how to use, was a chief cause 
why the island atmosphere breathed something of political and 
social freedom. 

In the Fourteenth Century the longbow became more and more 
the prescribed weapon, and the practice at the butts behind the 
churchyard became the chief sport and excitement of village life. 
Edward III encouraged it by royal proclamations, prphibhing 
under pain of imprisonment — 

handball, football or hockey {pUam manualm.pedivam, vd bacularem ) ; 
coursing and cockfighting, or other such idle games, 

whidi drew men away from the butts. In a later age Hugh 
Latimer used to tell from the pulpit the tale of his father lEe 
yeoman — 

He taught me how to draw, how to lay my body in my bow, and 
not to draw with strength of arms as divers other nations do, but with 
strength of the body. I had my bows bought me according to my 
age and strength ; as I increased in them, so my bows were made 
bigger and bigger. For men shall never shoot well unless they be 
brought up in it. 

We may be sure that Crecy and Agincourt had been vicariously 
won by just such careful fath«^ as old Latimer. For the art 
of the longbow was so dMicult that foreigners never learnt the 
knack that would send an arrow through plate-mail, and though 
the longbow was for more than a century the acknowledged 
master-weapon in European w^ , it never ceased to be an English 
monopoly. And even in En^and its gradual supersession hy the 
less efficient hand-gun of Tudor times appears to have been 
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due to the village neglect of archeiy for ‘ football and otha: 
lewd games,’ or as Latimer thought, for ‘ bowling, drinking and 
whoring,’— Statutes and Proclamations notwithstanding. 

In Edward Ill’s time this formidable militia was at the 
height of its ^cien(y and could on occasion be called out. 
<34^ WhMX in the year of Crecy the Scots thought to make an easy 
prey of a land whose King and nobles were in France, the de- 
mocratic levy of the shires taught the invaders, at Neville’s 
Cross near Durham, the lesson they had learned at Northallerton 
and were to learn once more at Flodden, that England,— though 
she had no national motto to remind her of it, — can no more be 
‘ provoked with impunity ’ thM Scotland herself. 

From this large body bf armed and haH-amM freemen, 
Edward III selected, by Oimmissions of Array addr^^ to each 
shire, a picked host to wage war oversea. For thisiipurpose he 
resorted at first to conscription, eked out with volunWrs. But 
as the French wax went on, the Commissions of Arr^y and the 
principle of compulsion were abandoned in favour of the system 
of hiring private ‘ companies ’ of professional warriors. 

These ‘ companies ' were the backbone of the long English 
warfare in France. They were not feudal hosts or conscript 
levies, but long-service professional soldiers, enlisted for pay by 
some noble or knight who had determined to push his fortunes 
in politics and in war. The King could contract with their 
leaders for their services at easy rates, because they counted on 
enriching themselves further with plunder, ransom and free 
quarters. Sometimes, especially during the intervals of truce 
Mtween France and England, they fought and ravaged on the 
continent for their own hands, like the famous Hawkwood and 
his English Company in Italy. When driven back to England 
in the reign of Henry VI, the ‘ companies ' became a chief cause 
of the social and political disruption at home, which provided 
them with fresh occupation as ‘ retainers ’ in the Wars of the 
Roses.^ 

The tactics of the English implied trust in the yeoman as a 
fightii^ man and in the longbow as a weapon. 'Those lessons 
had been learnt in the Scottish campaigns of the first two Edwards. 
The feudal warriors of the continent had taken no interest in such 
obscure and barbarous wars, and were stricken with amaze- 
ment when, on the field of Crecy, thrdespised islanders revealed 
thmseives as the masters of all Europe in the art military. > 

* Cooaa Doyle's WhiU Company gives a Spirited and weU-iatoined U ^eme- 
? fdiat idealued picture of one of these ' companies ' abroad, while Stevenson's 
Bla^ Arrow describes Sir Daniel Brackley and bis retaihos at home, with a 
/!. ' great meatnre of historical truth. 
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The lesson Imnt in the Scottidi wars had been twofold. 

At Stirling Bridge and Bannockburn the schiltrous of Scottirii 
q>earmen had shown that under farourable drcumriances a , 
self-resperting infantry could defeat feudal knighthood hand to 
hand, while the English victories, sudi as Faltek, had taught 
the value of the longbow. From these two lessons of the Scotti^ ' 
war put together, the arniy chiefs of Edward III deduced a new > 

method of warfare, combining the archer and the feudal kni^t 
in a single unit of battle, formidable alike for its missiles and 
its sword play. The English chivalry, perceiving that they had 
not the numbers to meet the Frendi chivalry in the rixock of 
horse and lance, consented to dismount and to fight in their 
full armour as a * stiffening ’ to the liae of half-armoured archer 
infantry, were to win the battle by the rapidity of their 
penetrating volleys of cloth-yard shafts. Those of the French 
kni^ts who struggled alive through the arrow-stoim, came to 
hand grips with the English line, where the ardier, drawing his 
sword, stood shoulder to shoulder with the armoured knights 
and nobles, sometimes behind a hedge or a line of portable stak^.^ 

The French were so hopelessly defeated by these tactics at 
Crecy that they determined so far to imitate the victors as to 
fight on foot. But that by itself was not the secret, as Poitiers 
proved. Their other remedy against the arrows was to increase 
the thickness of their armour and to substitute plate for chain 
mail over all parts of the body. But they lost as mudi in 
mobility as they gained in protection, and the absurd helplessness 
of the Fifteenth Century knight, in a case too heavy for him to 
carry, only hastened the decline of chivalry. 

The French in fact never devised a means of succesrfulfy 
attacking the English infantry line, once it had taken up (^o^ • 

ground with flanks protected. But the English system elabor- 
ated by the Black Prince had one great defect. It was not 
mobile on the field of battle, like the ‘ thin red line ' of Welling- 
ton. It could not advance to attack the mounted knights 
without exposing itself to be outflanked and ridden down. la. 
short it could only win victories when the Frmdi were fpoli^ 
enough to attack it in position. 

libe first deliverance of France was made by Du GuescHn, 
the man who grasped the full meaning of these facts. It was he ijtsa. V 
who, in the last years of Edward III, overthrew the compromise * 377 * 
treaty of Br^tigni, which in 1360 had assigned south-western See 

* Theatther,wlie&hisvalneasafi(^tizis[inaahadcometo1>efnllynMi(%nifed, 
was often soppUed with defensive amour and a hotss, so Uiat the sriude ann^ 
of mounted mfanttymeh would sconr through France on their raids. Bat SB . . . ^ ' 
from to scallion, dismounted to fig^t if occasion demanded. • ' . 1 
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*30 HENRY VS CAMPAIGNS 

ruled the country and in that v“ EnjN» 

they exceura^^eih! 

Baran aie«uIdblow’,h„fej.6fa«,3^ P" <‘'’’™ 

to. 

Henry V, on his accession, revived Edward TTT'c 

sssssiis 

a^«iS?sSSihT^r?'^ 

learn or to remember anything. Henry V 
— ^he has been called ‘ fh© firLf * being a great soldier, 

Houses of 

S. to by"th?Tr^^,^ ™ •H«otod««i bei 

^i^S^'No^iSF “<?*““ ‘°^“ ™ 

H. ““y*" of glory 

Joan of Are evoked a national teadition and sLtiment SfSiS 
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Sis Si^tually sh« w« the 

Wallace of France. But more than twratv years uajssS^ftS 

S En^ &‘S“v“‘‘ the^i S: 

Talbot Md his son perished in the last battle 
™ Hundred Years* War drew: to a close ; its 
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aftennath in England, the Wars of the Roses, began two years 
later at St. Albans. So little rest had England in the ill-gov^ed 
Fifteenth Century. 


What had we gamed by the long, persistent endeavour to 
^ an English Empire in Europe ? We had most justly earned 
the break-up of our own mediaeval society and a period of anarchy 

and moral prostration. We had gained the port of Calais whidb 
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we kept for another hundred years, the solitary pledge of ]&3gland's 
foretime rule in France, as Berwick-on-Tweed of her lost Scotti^ 
dominurn. Calais was used as a port of vent for our raw wool 
abroad, where it was gathered and taxed before sale. The 
staple was fixed there by the King of England for that purpose. 
But the use of the staple gradmdly declined with the increase 
of our doth manufacture and trading enterprise oversea. Mean- 
while Calais, the bridge-head firmly held in French soil, was a 
standing temptation even to prudent Yorkist and Tudor Kings 
to revive their never abandoned daims on France. Its loss 
under Mary was pure gain and hdped the Elizabethans to look 
westward for new lands. 

Had the Hundred Years’ War, then, done nothing but|harm to 
England ? If it brought any compensating good it wsa of the 
intangible and intellectual order— -a strong national self-co|isdous- 
ness, more democratic than feudal ; great memories and tradi- 
tions ; a belief in the island qualities, which helped Englishmen 
to carry their heads high in the coming century of eclipse behind 
the crescent monarchies of France and Spain. In Shakespeare 
we may read the inspiration given by the memory of Agincomi: 
to the better-directed national revival imder Elizabeth. In the 
da}rs of good Queen Bess, Englishmen collectivdy had forgotten 
what the face of war was like ; they had no memory of the bitter 
realities of the Hundred Years’ War as they had been painted in 
Chaucer’s vision : — 

The carraine ^ in the bosh, with throte ycorven, 

A thousand slain, and not of qualm ystorven • ; 

The tirant, with the prey by force 3 o:aft ; 

The toim destroied, there was nothing laft. 

But the contemporaries of Shakespeare said proudly of the 
English yeomen : — 

These were they that in times past made all France afraid. And 
albeit they be not called ‘ Master ‘ as gentlemen are, or ' Sir ’ as to 
knights appertaineth, but only ‘ John ’ and ‘ Thomas ' etc., yet have they 
been formd to have done very good service. The kings of England in 
foughten battles were wont to remain among them who were their 
footmen, as the French kings did amongst their horsemmi, the prince 
thereby shewing where his ^ief strength did consist. 

From the Hundred Years’ War onwards, the ‘yeoman moHf 
runs through English thought, literature and politics with a 
potent and life-giving force, right down to the coming of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

* CatrioB, ocffpse. * Ketdead ofaiclEaeM. 
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In earlior mediaeval times hostility was normally felt against 
the natives of a neighbouring town, shire or village. Tto un- 
neighbourliness diminished as insular patriotism enlarged the 
mind and pointed out the Frenchman or the Spaniard as the 
true ‘ forei^er.' The habits of thought and feeling that were 
contracted during the Hundred Years’ War with France — a 
period of ' hate' less intensive but twenty-five times longer than 
our recent war with Germany — sharply defined the new patriotic 
feeling in the form of racial hatred of the French. It was 
intensified in the era of Du Guesclin by destructive enemy raids 
on OTir South coast and not unsuccessful warfare against our 
shipping. The feeling against the French outlasted the war, and 
helped to put an end to that subordination of Englidi to French 
culture which the Norman Conquest had established. From this 
time forward foreigners complained of the insular and surly 
exclusiveness of the English common people. In Hmry VII's 
reign the Venetian envoy noted that 

They think that there are no other men than themselves, and no 
other world but England; and whenever they see a handsome 
foreigner, they say ‘ he looks like an Englishman ’ and that ‘ it is a 
great pity tlat he should not be an Englishman ’ ; and when they 
partake of any delicacy with a foreigner they ask him ‘ whether sudi 
a thing is made in his country ? ’ 

In the middle of the Tudor period a French visitor wrote : — 

The people of this nation mortally hate the French as their old 
enemies, and always call us ‘France cheneve,' ‘France dc^e.* 
(French knave, French dog.) 

In the reign of Elizabeth these feelings were turned for awhile 
against the Spaniard. Yet there was often an element of good- 
nature in English nationalism. At the height of the Elizabethan 
struggle with Spain, Shakespeare’s kindly caricature of Don 
Armado, ' a fantastical Spaniard,' in Love’s Labour’s Lost, does 
credit to the mentality of our people at war. 

The upper classes followed more slowly in the wake of the 
common people in the repudiation of everything from beyond the 
Channel. Squire W^tem was in process of evolution, but not 
yet evolved. Ever since the loss of Normandy and the Angevin 
Empire, the French-speaking upper class had been cut off from 
estates and connections oversea, and their culture, severed from 
its roots in France, was clearly exotic. A hundred years before 
the days of Chaucer’s Prioress, Frenchmen ‘ of Paris ' used to 
laugh at the strange hybrid that paskd for then tongue in the 
mouths of English gentlefolk. Yet, such as it was, it was their 
everyday i^ech till the reign of Edward HI, and was regarited 
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as the hall-mark of a gentleman, tin the increasingly racial 
character of the war compelled all men to regard French as an 
enemy language. 

Six years ^ter Poitiers a statute was passed through Parlia^ 
ment declaring that since the French tongue was ‘ much unknown 
in this Realm/ all pleading and judgments in the law courts 
should be spoken in the English tongue and enrolled in Latin. 
'Men of lawe fro that t 3 mie shold plede in her moder tunge/ 
it was said. ' Their mother tongue ’ 1 Here indeed is a new and 
significant ordw of ideas ! If the statute was imperfectly obeyed 
at first, it was obeyed before long, although lawyers, with profes- 
sional conservatism, long continued to write documents in the 
‘ law French ’ in which their predecessors had addressed the court. 

A still more fundamental revolution was taking tolace in 
regard to the language used in the schools. English was looming 
once more the tongue of the educated and of the upp^ class, 
as it had never been since Hastings : — i 

Children in scole (thus wrote John of Trcvisa in 1385), agebst the 
usage and manere of alle othere naciouns, beeth compelled for to leve 
thire own langage, and for to construe thir lessouns and there thynges 
in Frensche, and so they haveth seth {since) the Normans come first 
in to Engeiond. Also gentil men children beeth i-taught to speke 
Frensche from the tyme that they beeth i-rokked in their cradel. . . . 
This manere was moch i-used to fore the first moreyn {before the Black 
Death, 1349) and is siththe sumdel {since somewhat) i-chaunged. For 
John Comwaile, a maister of grammar chaunged the lore in gramer 
scole and construccion of Frensche into Englische; and Richard 
Pencriche lemed that manere teaching of hym, and other men of 
Pencriche. So that now, the yere of oure Lorde a thowsand thre 
hundred and foure score and fyve, and of the secounde Kyng Richard 
after the conquest nyne, in alle the gramere scoles of Engeiond, 
children leveth Frensche and construeth and lemeth in Englische. 
. . . Here avauntage is that they lemeth ther gramer in lasse tyme 
than children were i-woned {used) to doo ; disavauntage is that now 
chdl^en of gramer scole coimeth no more Frensche than can thir left 
heele ; and that is harme for them and {if) they schuUe passe the see 
and travaille in straunge landes and in many other places. Also 
gentil men haveth now moche i-lMt for to teche ther clul^n Frensche 
{fume much left off teaching their children French). 

Thus did these humble schoolmasters, John Comwaile and 
Richard Pencriche, prepare the road i&t Chaucer and Wyclifie in 
their own centiuy, for Shakespeare and Milton in time to come, 
for the English Reformation and Renaissance, and the whole 
development of EngUrii national life and letters as scnnething 
otimr than a northern ofishoot of French culture. Some may 
regard the transaction thus visually recorded by the cbronidar 
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9B more important than Magna Carta or the Bedam^ pi 
independence.’^ 

Buring the formative period of the EngMdi language, the 
centuries after the Conquest when it vw out of fashion with 
the learned and the polite,* in the chrysalis stage be^een Saxon 
caterpillar and Chaucerian butterfly, it was divided into many 
regional dialects, of which the chief were Wessex, Northumbrian, 
East and West Midland. The Wessex had been the Court 
language in Alfred’s time, but the Norman Conquest had rele- 
gated it for ever to the cottage .and the plough-furrow. It was 
the speech of the East Midlands that became the ancestor of 
modem English, triumphing over the other dialects, partly 
because it was spoken in London, Oxford and Cambridge ; partly 
because it was employed by Chaucer, who enriched it with many 
French words, and by Wyclifie, who enriched it with many words 
from the Latin Vulgate. Both Chaucer and Wychfie founded 
a school of imitators who used mainly the same dialect. Their 
writings and translations were for awhile widely circulated in 
manuscript. Then in the later Fifteenth Century came Caxton’s 
printing press at Westminster, under the patronage of the 
Yorkist Kings; it further popularized Chaucer, and spread 
through the land translations of various works done into English 
of the same t5q)e. 

In this way a standard of English was being formed for all 
those who could read, and for all, even beyond Trent and Avon, 
who wished to be regarded as educated men and women. In 
Tudor times the Bible and the Prayer Book in the same dialect 
— already regarded as ‘ the King's English ' — obtained a diffu- 
sion and authority quite unparalleled by any works in earlio' 
times, and firmly fixed the standard. Bming these two centuries 
from Chaucer to Elizabeth, the language in question, living on 
the tongues of men no less than in their books, was moving 
forward from strength to strength and from beauty to beauty, 
enriching itself with Latin words expressive of ail the joy and 
learning of the Renaissance, tmtil it fell into the perfecting hands 

The lioguietic situation about the year 1375 is thus summed up by WUliam 
Nassington > — 

' Some cau French and no Latin, 

That have used courts and dwdled therein ; 

And some can of I^tin a party. 

That can French fall febelly : 

And some understandeth Englirii 
That neitfam can Latin nor French t 
But lerid and lewid, oid and young 
All understanden Engli^ tongue.' 

ittid and lewid * learned and ignorant. 

* See pp. 131-132, above. 
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of the man of Stratford. Since his day its adaptability to exact 
scientific statement has increased, and its poetic and literary 
quality has decreased, answering to the changes in the mind and 
life of the people who use it. 


CHAPTER VII 

The Black Death. The Emancipation at the Villeins and the flnidity of 
labour. The Rising of 1381. The Church and the Laity. WyclifEe 
and LoUardry ' - ' | 

In a previous chapter we considered the life of the mediaeval 
English village.^ We saw it, self-sufficing in its labour and its 
poverty ; often suffering from famine but never from m^mploy- 
ment ; little connected with the world beyond its owh forest 
-bounds, except through the personal activities and requiisements 
of its lord ; supplying nearly all its own simple needs ; containing 
its own miller, craftsmen and spinsters ; feeding itself by tilling, 
on traditional methods, the strips owned by the villeins in the 
open field, and by sharing the common rights over meadow and 
waste. We saw too that the village was a ‘ manor ' held by 
some lord, resident or non-resident, lay or spiritual. We noted 
the relations between the lord and his villeins, who composed the 
great majority of the village, and by whose compulsory labour 
his domain was tilled under the supervision of his bailiff. 

This system, found with variations all over feudal Europe, 
served no less than the sameness of religious observance to give 
unity to Christendom. In every land there was the same scheme 
of society resting on two pillars — ^the lord and his serf, and in 
every land the lord and the serf respectively had much the 
same outlook on life. Change and variation began with the rise 
of the yeoman, the free labourer, and a number of acti-N^ and 
intelligent middle classes, towards the end of the mediaeval 
period. The citizens of Paris differed widely from the citizens 
of London, the yeomen of Tudor England from the peasantry of 
Valois France. And so the feudal unanimity of old Europe was 
at length broken up into nations, each with a character of its 
own. 

The manoriad system had led England out of the Dark Ages 
and had enabled man to conquer the forest, subdue the soil, and 
colonize the land. In ages of brute force it had protected the 
weak behind the shidd of custom, even while making them half 

‘ See pp. 147-152, above^ 
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slaves. It gave stability and peace, but Chacked progress and 
denied freedom. Its part in Engli^ history had been great, but 
its use vras at length exhausted. 

Already before the dose of the Thirteenth Century the be- 
ginnings of change were perceptible. Lords and their badiffs 
occasionally found it more convenient to take money rents of 
a penny or a half-penny instead of the day's work due. But the 
villeins who thus commuted did not necessarily become freemen 
hr the eye of the law, and were in most cases still bound 'to the 
soil ; indeed the conunutation was often made in a form revocable 
by the lord. The change from servile to hired labour went quietly 
forward on some estates during the first half of the Fourteenth 
Century, but the old system was still prevalent though not 
universal when in 1348-9 occurred the most appalling of national 
catastrophes. 

The Black Death, on its first visitation of Europe from some 
mysterious formtain-head of disease in the undiscovered East, 
swept off perhaps a third, possibly a half, of the compatriots of 
Boccaccio, Froissart and Chaucer. The most terrible feature of 
its first advent was its ubiquity. In the most secluded English 
hamlets we often read, in the list of vicars in the parish church, 
the names of two incumbents under that fatal year. Some 
villages and hamlets ceased to exist, the whole population having 
died. In the winter of 1349 the plague was stayed, but it re- 
mained in the island, and was perpetually breaking out in one 
insanitary township after another. Its last appearance, as 
Charles II's ' Plague of London,' seems to have been little, if at 
all, worse than several plagues that had devastated the capital 
in Lancastrian, Tudor and Stuart times, with no Defoe to celebrate 
them. Plague was a black cloud, ever hovering over the filthy 
streets and brief lives of our ancestors. It was a frequent sequel 
to the famine of a bad harvest year. 

The reduction of the English subjects of Edward III, in 
sixteen months, from perhaps four million to perhaps two and a 
half million soiils, precipitated the class struggle, and embittered 
the process of emancipating the villein. In a society accustomed 
to very slow changes in conditions of life, the market value of 
labour had been doubled at a stroke. Tlie consequence was 
twofold. The labourer who was already free struck for higher 
wages, while the villein whose labour was not free struggled agaii^ 
the legal demands of the bailiff for customary services which 
WOTe now worth more to both parties; gradually he was led <m to 
demand his full freedom, the right to take his labour where he 
would, to plead in the King's Court even against his own lord, 
and to be free of irksome feudal dues. 
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Lc^ and bailiffs were In a terrible dilemma. Half llie 
domain land, half the rent-paying farms were lying untilled, 
turf and bashes overgroirag the strips, the ploughmen dead, the 
thatch falling from their deserted hovels. And the survivors 
were rising in open mutiny against law and custom, and some- 
times also against what was economically possible. The world 
seemed coming to an end, yet it never occurred to the governing 
dass to stop the French war, which was still regarded as a source 
of profit and plunder. Poitiers followed Crecy, as though half 
the world had not died in the interval. 

Part of their difiBiculties the landlords solved well and wisely, 
by substituting sheep-pasture .for tillage. It was not till a 
hundred years later, when the population had nearly piled up 
the gaps left by the Black Death, that there was any lieed for 
landlords to evict ploughmen in order to make room | for the 
shepherd. In 1350 death had evicted the ploughmen, aid ‘ the 
deserted village ’ was ready to hand. In suA circumstances, 
the multiplication of sheep-runs was pure gain to a community 
in distress. The export of raw wool to the Flanders looms, and 
the concurrent growth of cloth manufacture in England, aided 
by Edward Ill’s importation of Flemish weavers to teach our 
people the higher s^ of the craft, made demand for all the 
wool that English flocks could supply. In this way a national 
policy and distant markets were beginning to disturb mid to 
improve the parochial economy of the old manor, and to offer 
alternative occupations for the emancipated or the runaway 
villein. 

Other steps taken by the landlords in distress, though very 
natural, were less in harmony with the destined course of 
affairs. An endeavour was made to keep down wages and prices 
by law, to limit the mobility of the free labourer in search of 
highly paid emplo}mient, and to prevent the further emancipation 
of the villeins. But even in making these efforts to stop social 
and economic change, the landlord recognized the new and 
national character of the situation, for they legislated through 
Parliarmant The conflict was moving away from the old manor 
court, which the peasant was learning to defy, to the arena of 
i^liatnent, which was already beginning to take over control 
of economic..affairs from municipal and manorial authorities— 
a nation-making proce^ completed under Queen Elizabeth. 
Unfortunately Parliament represented too exclusively the landed 
1351. gentry and the employing classes of the towns. Tbeir Statute 
0^ Labourers, follown^ up the King’s Ordinance of two years 
before, showed a derire to be fair, and ^deavoured to fix not only 
wages but prices of provfrions at the old standards. But no 
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Statute could make tw loa^^ or two lalmurem trhere tkerewas 
only one. No Act of Parliament could repeal the Black Heath 
or aboli^ the spirit of the age. The statutory limitaticoi of 
.wages, and the refusal to complete the emancipation of the 
villeins aroused a fierce struggle which lasted for the remainder 
of the century, and culminated in the drama of the Peasants* 
Revolt.* 

Nothing is more remarkable than the change in the temp«: 
and mental activity of the lower orders during the Fourteenth 
Century. Professor Davis has summed up the reign of Heniy III 
with the words : * Of all the contrasts which strike us in medial 
life, none is so acute as that between the intellectual ferment in 
the upper class and the oriental passivity of their inferiors.* 
But in the reign of Edward III the peasants could no longer be 
accused of ‘ oriental passivity,’ and the ‘ intellectual ferment ' 
in their ranks reminds us of a modem labour movement. Village 
unions strike for higher wages, villeins demand freedom in return 
for 4d. an acre rent, and men ask each other in every field that 
deep-probing question — 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Vlio was then the gentleman ? 

The agitation was Christian in its form and language, but 
hostile to the Church authorities, whether as monastic landlords • 
or as royal Ministers. It had lost sympathy with the mediaeval 
order in Church and State, drawing its inspiration from the 
equalitarian element in earlier Christian teaching. Some of the 
poor parish priests, some of the friars, and some of the Wydiffite 
preachers helped to fan the flame — WycUfle himself maintaining 
a middle attitude S3nnpathetical]y critical of both sides, which 
contrasts favourably with Luther's heated partisanship in the 
very similar case of the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany. 

Exalted by this new order of ideas, the peasants carried on 
the struggle for their freedom. The free labourers attempted to 
iipiore the Statutes fixing their wages, and conducted strikes , that 
were frequently but not always successful. Those who had .no 
land of their own often emigrated to towns or manors where tlKiir 

> Bertha Putnam. Enforcement of the StaMes of Labourers^ 1349-59 (ColUmhit^ 
University^ $iudie9 tn Hutory^ etc., Vol. XXXII., 1908 ). ^ 

• There was no tendency on the part of the monasteries or other eedessas- 
tioal lords to manumit serfs more rapidly than the lay landlords. Manumission 
of serfs was stigmati ed as embezslement of ecclesiastical ptopeity except w 1 ^ 
freedom was purchased as part of a business transaction. Corporate bodies* 
like monasteries, tended to a more conservative* though not netessarUy a more 
oppressive policy than individual lords. 
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illegal demands were accepted. Their jmsperity in good times 
is thus desdribed in Piers Plowman : — 

Labourers that had no land to live cm but their hands, 
Deigned not to dine to-day on night-old worts. 

May no penny-ale please them, nor a piece of baccm. 

But it be fresh flesh or fish, fried or y-baked. 

And that chaud and plus chaud for the chill of their maw. 

But he be highly hired, else will he chide, .< . . 

Then curses he the King, and all his Coimcfl after 
For making such laws, labourers to grieve. 

But the Justices entrusted with the enforcement of the Statute 
of Labourers often succeeded m keeping wages from rising as 
hig^ as they would have gone in an open market. j 

Meanwhile the villeins, still bound to the soil, slacked or 
refused the unpaid labour which they owed on the lord's pomain. 
Some of them lied to the woods and became Robin Hood i|>andits, 
helping to build up the legend of that friend of the poor peasant 
and enemy of rich churchmen. Other villeins fled to i^tant 
estates, where in the general dearth of hands they were received 
as free labourers, no questions asked. Their former masters 
strove to drag them back to servitude and to exact the ancient 
dues from those who had remained behind, by employing the 
‘rusty curb of old father antic the law.’ The activity of the 
lawyers and well-to-do juries on the side of the landlords exposed 
the learned profession and its satellites to the popular hatred, 
as not a few judges and jurymen learnt to their cost in the days 
of June 1381. 

The dramatic events of that summer had their roots in social 
rather than political causes, though the revolt was precipitated 
by the Poll 'Tax, a method of taxing the poor for the French war 
at a moment when it was singularly unsuccessful and there- 
fore for a while unpopular. The incompetent government of 
Richard II’s minority was hated and despised. But what chiefly 
brought the men of East Anglia and the Home Counties trooping 
Tip to London was their own grievances and ambitions as peasants. 
It yms a riang, more or less concerted and prepared by John Ball 
and his agents, against the gentry, the lawyers and the wealhy 
churchmen. The rebels’ diief demand was for the commutation 
of all servile dues throughout the land for a rent of fourpence an 
acre ; many~ of them ^o demanded -the disendowment of the 
Church, free use of forests, abolition of game laws and outlamy 
— a ‘ Robin Hood ’ programme suggestive of the life recently 
led by. some of those who were taking a leading part in the 
rwolt. 

The ridng took the upper class by surprise, and for some 
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days there was little r^taaice.ttther caatral or local. Adpajttiad 
into tondon by the ’pientioe mob and by certain democratica^y jom x 3» 
minded aldennen, the id>el$ held the capital and the government riBx. 
at thdr mercy. The King was in the Tower, whkh his subjects 
pxiceeded to blockade. The situation was saved-^but by very 
base means. Richard II was sent to a conferenoi at Mile End 
with the rebels, where he made them promises of pardon and 
emanci|Kition from villdnage, which his counselors had no juieif 
intention of canying out. It was easy lhu$ to beguile the 
moderate section of &e rebds, who had a simple-mind^ belief 
in the King as distinct from his Council, Parliament, lawyers. 

Church and knighthood. Yet in fact the Crown of England was 
identified with those interests. 

Having received grants of emancipation and pardon hastily 
drawn up by the King’s clerks, many of the insurgents set ofi 
home to their villages, deceived and happy. But meanwhile 
others had broken into the Tower and executed Sudbury, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on Tower HiU before a vast concourse 
of people who greeted the ferocious act with yells of triumph. ,.*• 
They were incensed against him as Chancellor and chief Minister 
of the King, but the fact that he was Archbishop gave him no 
sanctity in their eyes. The relation of Church and people had 
undergone a profound change, since the ancestors of these same 
men had knelt beside their ploughs to pray for the Holy Mart]^', 

Thomas Becket. 

Other murders stained the rising, both in London and in the 
country, but there was no general massacre of the upper class 
such as characterized the French Jacquerie twenty years before. 

For the Jacquerie had been a gesture of savage despair, but the 
English revolt was the offspring of hope and progress, and was 
designed to hasten the advent of a freedom already on the way. 

It was one of the growing pains of the new England. 

The forces of order were now beginning to rally. Another 
conference in the presence of the King, held in Snrithfield, Jaaeis* 
resulted not in further concessions, but in the slaying of a rebd ' 

leader, Wat Tyler, by the Mayor of London, After that, the 
insurgents soon dispersed before a mixture of force wd cajolery. 

The revolt went on spreading over the country till it reached from 
South Yorkshire to the South-Western counties. But when it 
had lost its hold on London it was doomed. 

Whether the rising of 1381 actually hastened or retarded 
complete emancipation it is difficult to say. The immediate 
resffit was a strong and cruel reaction, when eveiy promise made 
to the peasants in the hour of need was luoken, and a bloody 
assize made mock of the pardons granted by the King. But a 
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class that could give its rulers such a fright cordd not uhimatdy 
be held down. As ccpipared to Peterloo, of to the rick-buming 
and the ‘ peasants’ rising ' in 1830, the revolt of 1381 was ex- 
tremely formidable. Thistlewood t^ed about taking the Tower, 
but John Ball took it. For the peasant of the Fourteenth 
Century was not imused to arms and archery ; he had the lease- 
hold farmer in his ranks instead of against him, and he was in 
close touch with the tinbulent democracy of the towns. In 
the battle for the preservation of order at home, the feudal class 
of the Hwdred Years’ War had no such allies and no such 
organization as the gentry in the time of Castlereagh and 
Wellington. 

The failure of 1381 by no means ended the strike^, labour 
troubles and riots against serfdom. It must have been| difficult 
to get a good day's work on the domain out of sudh surly 
fellows. Partly for this reason, partly in obedience^ to the 
general economic tendencies of the age, landlords gradually ceased 
to work the domain by the forced service of villeins, and let it 
instead to farmers who produced for the market, and so obtained 
money to hire free labour. In most cases the villeins bought 
their emancipation from serfdom, a process facilitated by the 
Rowing wealth of the cotmtry and of the peasants, and by the 
increasing quantities of coin of the realm. The emancipation 
took place mainly in the Fifteenth Century, and was completed 
under the Tudors. It was hastened by the chmged attitude of 
the King’s law courts, which became surprisingly liberal, and 
‘ strained the law in the interests of the humbler classes.' ^ 

The emancipated villein filled many rdles in the new society. 
He became a small yeoman farmer, whether freehold, leasehold 
or copyhold ; or else he became a labourer for hire, or else he 
drifted into the towns or village workshops, or took to the wars or 
to the life of the high seas. He retained valuable rights of his 
own in the open field and the waste, to induce him to stay in 
the village : but he was now free to go if he wished. ’ The 
world was all before him where to choose,' and the modem 
English proved themselves great adventurers, both in the 
material and the spiritual world. 

The fitiidity of labour had come, altering the whole outlook 

economic society. The change from the fixed and limited 

^ Haldsworth, III. 505. On the whole question of emancipation see * Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History f VoL V., Black Deaths etc., by Miss Levett and 
A« Ballard, with introduction by VinogradoS. Also T. W. Page, End of Villem- 
e^e in England, and Maitland, HUtorjn of a Cambridgeshire Manor [Colleeled 
Papers, VoL it.)* ; Ashley, Economic Organisation of England, Chap. III. ; 
G. G. Cottltdn, The Mediaeval Villaige, especially Chaps. XII., Xlll., on monks 
nhd serfs. . 
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rights suid duties of the serf to the competitiop und. nhi^ 
tainty of the open labour market was by no means wholly to 
the l^oureris advantage, though for a hundred yms after the 
Blank Death the dearth of labour enabled him to command a 
high price. But in the later part of the Fifteenth Century, whmi 
tile ^pulation had recovered, wages fell. Under the modem 
regime, though famine was more rare and the average standard 
of life was raised, the horrors of unemplo 3 ment became known, 
and the ‘ sturdy beggars ’ of Tudor times had little joy of thdr 
freedom. But the change was necessary if the English race was 
to be an]rihing better than a race of serfs, if it was to make vast 
increase in numbers, wealth and knowledge, if it was to take to 
industrial and maritime adventure and people the lands beyond 
the ocean. The power, liberty and progress that we associate 
with modem England, America and Australasia, required as a 
precondition the emancipation of the serfs. Emancipation and 
the consequent fluidity of labour formed the necessary prelude 
to the growth of trade, manufacture and colonization, as well 
as to the intellectual and political developments of Tudor and 
Stuart England. 

One feature of the old village economy lasted on in whole 
districts until the reign of George III, In the best wheat- 
growing belt of the midland and eastern shires, the open village 
field, with its queer strips, involving enforced adherence to early 
Anglo-Saxon methods of cultivation, survived in many fflaces 
to shock the sensibilities of Arthur Young and his ‘ improving 
landlords.’ 

If the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries saw the emancipa- 
tion of the serf and the birth of English language, literature 
and national feeling, they witnessed dso, in consonance with 
those great movements, the failure of the cosmopolitan Church 
of the Middle Ages to meet any longer the conscious requirements 
of the new nation. 

It may be questioned how far the loss of moral and intellectual 
leadership by the Church was due to greater corruption m: in- 
efficiency than of old. It was not so much that the deigy had 
sunk as that the laity bad risen. In Norman and early Plan- 
tagenet times, when the Church reigned supreme in the minds of 
men, the mass of the clergy had— as compared to the modem 
English clergy whether Protestant or Catholic-been very 
ignorant and often very irregular in their lives. The ecclesiastical 
madiinery was not strong enough to enforce the fall prc^ranune 
of Hildebrandine cefibacy upon the unwilling English iaieats. 
But in those days the laity were even more ignorant and bnital 
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than the clergy, and probably even more immoral. A more or 
less barbarous Church had easily maintained its leaderdiip over 
a laity still more barbarous. But times had changed. In the 
days of Chaucer, though neither laity nor clergy led very rq>utable 
lives, there was a mofe widely diffused standard of civilized con- 
duct, much more learning and a more intellectusd outlook. It 
was a sign less of derical decadence than of general progress that 
a new generation of laymen were alienated by abuses in the 
Church that were not new : orthodox Gower and Langland and 
humanist Chaucer were no less severe on the churchmen than 
Wydiffe the heretic. 

In earlier days, whatever the average priest may have been 
like, the Church had supplied the intellectual and morm leaders 
of the country, from Lanfranc and Anselm to Lanrton and 
Grossetfite. But in the course of upward evolution ^lis had 
ceased to be the case. It reflects no discredit on the Church that 
she had so well played her part as schoolmistress of themation 
that her scholar was beginning to think for himself. Except 
Langland, the most influential literary men of the new era, such 
as Chaucer and Gower, were not clergy at all, while Wydiffe and 
his Oxford following, though dergy, were heretics in the eye of 
the Church. The lawyers, the gentry and the rising middle 

their forefathers. They were begiiming to think for them^lves. 
The pious Langland tells us : — 

T have heard high men eating at table 

Carpen (talk) as they clerkes were, of Christ and his might. 

And laid faults upon the Father that formed us all 
And carpen against clerkes crabbed words — 

to the effect that we ought not to be damned for the fault of 
Adam. 

At meat in their mirth when minstrels be still 
Then tell they of the Trinity a tale or twain. 

And bringen forth a bald reason and take Bernard to witness. 
And put forth a presumption to prove the sooth. 

Times were ripe for ecclesiastical reform and religious growth, 
no less than ior social and political change. But whereas Par- 
liamentary institutions and servile emancipation were developing 
apace, religious reform was impossible. The Church in England 
had no power to reform herseU, because ^e had no autonomy. 
Sim was part of a comnopolitan organization coitred atnroad, of 
enormous pr^tige and power, knowing nothing of English needs 
and of set purpose to resist diange. If in England ^e Church 


RELIOIOWS PERSECUTION *45 

had retired step by step befcse the rising tide of lay mandpatiim. 
there would have been no violent overturn in Tudor times; But 
pent waters gather force. In the Fourteoith and Fifteenth 
Centuries the Church refused every coneessiniB- efferAarl nn 
retonn, and called in brute force to repress heresy, if an 
opposite course had. been followed ; if the ri^ts of sanctuary 
and benefit of clergy had been modified ; if ecclesiastical pro- 
perty had been redistributed more fairly to the poor parson ; if 
priests had been permitted to marry their wives as in Saxon 
times ; if the Pope had ceased to job rich places of the Church 
for foreign favourites ; if the ecclesiastical authorities had with- 
drawn their countenance from the sale of pardons and relics and 
other superstitious practices that revolted the better sort of 
laity, orthodox as well as heretic ; if the Churdi courts had 
ceased to make a trade of sp3H[ng on the lives of the laity in 
order to extract fines for sin ; and finally if LoUardry had been 
tolerated as Dissent, there would have been religious evolution 
spread over several centuries, instead of the religious revolution 
which we know as the Reformation. 

But the doctrine of persecution was an integral part of 
mediaeval Christianity. To the men of the Middle Ages, life 
outside the Church in disobedience to her doctrines was no more 
conceivable than life outside the State in disobedience to its 
laws. Religious persecution was therefore as much a matter of 
course as civil police. It was a tradition some thousand years 
old, and only a long course of very bitter experience has in modem 
times gone far to eradicate the doctrine of persecution from the 
Christian mentality. It is necessary to understand this before 
we can be fair to the conduct of any of our ancestors in the 
terrible religious struggles that began for England with the 
rise and suppression of LoUardry. There was never any serious 
question of tolerating Wycliffe’s doctrines, if he could not get 
them accepted by the Church. There is no need to ascribe evil 
characters to the energetic Kinp and Bi^ops who persecuted 
the Lollards, any more than to the members of the court that 
sentenced Joan of Arc. But neither is there any need to approve 
of the doctrine of persecution, because it was at that time very 
ancient, very respectable and universally held. It was none the 
less moneous, and was destined to cause incalculaUe evil for om- 
turies to come. That we should ever have cast out so deepfy 
ingrained and so specious an errcnr, is perhaps the most solid 
piece of human process to which Europe can point. 

We may, on similar principles drawn from tl»e histcay of the 
case, understand why t^ Church refused to make conces^on^ to 
the laity on points of clerical privilege, and why the numasteries 
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and tito Iiighly ^dowed clergy refused to redistribute tithe 
and endowment for the benefit of the paridi piiest, before the 
Tudor squirearchy laid hands on the spoil. Mra cannot so 
easily diake off ^ past. In the Dark Ages that followed the 
fall of the Roman Empire, the Church, struggling for existmice 
in a world of barbarous and lawless force, had learnt how to bring 
the enginery of excommunication and the whole power of the 
united Churdi of Christendom to ddend every right claimed by 
the deigy and every piece of property acquired by any ^}ecific 
clerical corporation, as if the foundations of Christianity were 
involved in their conservation. In an age too late the Church 
still held to these customs, which had become a part of her nature. 
She would not treat with the State on the basis of ct^ce^on. 
She would not reform herself from within. The completettriumph 
of the State over the Church was needed to effect any appkedable 
measure of change. ! 

The Church of England, indeed, was in no position to iteform 
herself, had she wish^, because she had no independent, and 
indeed no corporate existence. All the friars and most of the 
monks in England were subject not to the English Bishops, but 
only to the Pope ; to him, not to the Church of England, they 
owed loyalty and obedience. Ecclesiastical law was the Roman 
Canon Law which the English Church was not competent to 
change. Appeal in ecclesiastical causes lay to the Papal courts. 
The Bishops were therefore without power to set the English 
house in order. 

Nor in any case did the episcopal bench contain men fitted 
for such a task. Appointed by collusive arrangement between 
the King and the Pope, many of the Bishops were royal civil 
servants — like William of Wykeham, the great builder of colleges, 
and the Chancellor Archbishop Sudbury, the victim of the rebels 
of 1381. They were excellent and useful men, but they served 
the State rather than the Church, — Caesar rather than Christ as 
contemporaries said, — and their ecclesiastical duties were often 
committed to subordinates. No one could look to them to refonn 
the religious life of the country. 

The Papal nominees were even less adapted to such a task. 
The Pope no longer sent men of the stamp of Theodore of Tarsus 
or Stephen Langton to govern the English Church. Hi$ modem 
favourites weS'e most numerous in the ranks of the higher clergy 
just below the episcopate ; many of them were foreigners who 
resided abroad and regard^ England as a source of income. 

While plurality and simony were rife among the tq>per clergy, 
native or foreign, the best element in the Church in the last two 
laenturies before the Reformation wme the poor parish priests. 



‘THE SINFUL CITY OF AVENON' ^ 

Miserably staged as many of them were iot the of the 

monks and hi^er clergy to whom the tithe was ' appropriated/ 
and often very ignorant, they were in close tcwh with riidr 
flocks, and not a few of them, no doubt, r^embled Chaocesr's 
poor i»rson. Would that we had their annals 1 

The collusion between the Pope and the later Plantag^et 
Kings was injurious to the Church, which had no defence at afl 
if the King deserted her. And the collusion was highly unpopular 
with Parliament. Yet it continued more or less until Henry VIH's 
change of front. The Pope, who alone had the power to reform 
tte Churdi, was deeply interested in the ecclesiastical venality 
and corruption of vdiich Englishmen, orthodox and heretic sdike, 
complained. The chief centre of the traffic of simony was the 
Papal Court, held during the Fourteenth Century at Avignon on 
the borders of France, where the association of the Pope with 
the national enemy during the first part of the Hundred Years' 
War helped to turn English national feeling against the Papacy 
and all its works. Nor did the schism that followed between 
rival Popes increase respect for the institution. 

But so long as mediaval theories of the relation of Church 
and State held good, England was without a remedy. She might 
grumble, but no one at Rome or Avi^on cared. The ' Englirii 
asses ’ might bray, but they must still bear the load. Parlia- 
ment might pass Acts of Provisors and Prsemunire to limit the 
Papal power as against the rights of the Crown. But these laws 
were largely inoperative, and at the most served the King as an 
asset in h^ perpetual bargaining with the Pope. They were, 
however, a remarkable sign of the movement of opinion among the 
laity, and formed a precedent for much strongM- action to be 
taken some day by the King in Parliament.^ 

John Wydifle, a Yorkriiireman by birth and an Oxford don 
by profession, pointed out to England a rmedy for her griefs, 
and foimd what had hitherto been lacking, a theoretic basis 
for denying the Papal authority. His ‘ theory of dominion ' 
taught that the authority of the wicked could not come from 
God. The Pope’s power was derived from the Caesars of Roine, 
not from Christ or Peter. It is remarkable that an academician 
whose methods of thought and expression were involved in the 
technical labyrinths of later mediaeval philosophy, should have forer 
Mien so acoirately many of the general lines of developmwit which 

^ The Statute of Provisors protected the ri^ts of BhgUsh patrohs 

against Papal * provisions ^ to EngHsh benedees* The Statutes of Prs^unire 
13^51 1303) were of much more limited scope than srae supposed in lat^ 
times. So far as they went they provided a maratnery to dheok Papal inter'^ 
ference with royal rights in Engl^m. 
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England was destined to follow between one and two bundled 
years aft«: bis death. Tbe Anglican, the lay ^ and the Protestant 
positions axe all prominent in Wyclide’s teaching, and it was by a 
mixture of these three different points of view that the affairs 
of Church and State were ultimatdy rearranged in England. 

The first important stage of Wycliffe's career as a rrformer, 
in the last years of Edward 111, brought him in touch with 
politicians. He was employed to state the case of the nation 
against Papal encroachments, and his attack on the ‘ possession- 
ate ' and ' Caesarean ’ clergy not only won him much popular 
support, especially in London, but found for him powe^ but 
i 377« unpopular allies in John of Gaunt, Percy of Northumberland and 
the party of lords and knights who were already nosing after the 
spo^ of the Church. And at this stage he also found defenders 
where he was afterwards to find his bitterest enemies ; the friars * 
were always on bad terms with the rest of the Church in England 
and were still theoretically advocates of poverty and therefore 
of disendowment. Some of them found in Wyclifie im ally 
against the landed classes of monks and Bishops, until his denid 
of transubstantiation and his attacks on their patron the Pope 
became more than the mendicant orders could endure. 

The pedants’ rising in 1381 , in which he was not involved 
on either side, did not directly affect Wycliffe’s position, except 
by removing from the world the mild Archbishop Sudbury who 
had drown no desire to persecute him. The new Primate, 
Courtenay, was his bitter and energetic enemy, and the period 
of active repression was at hand. At the same time the Reformer 
broke with John of Gaunt, the politicians and the friars, by arguing 
against transubstantiation. His propositions as to the nature of 
the sacrament were indeed very moderate, but for those days bold 
in the extreme ; his followers in the next generation went farther. 

In the last years of his life Wycliffe became less political 
and less strictly academic. He retired from Oxford to his last 
isSa- home, the Rectory at Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, and there 
developed further his popular methods of appeal, through English 
tracts written either by himsdf or his companions. He atta(^ed, 

1 ' Erastiaii * in the strict sense of the word Wyclide perhaps Wfis not. * He 
was no Erastian/ Dean RashdaU writes, * since while he held strongly a distinction 
be^en the clergy and the laity, he asserts very emphatically the priesthood 
of the laity, and insists that he is only calling onme part of the church to remove 
the evils due to the misconduct of the other/ But he did so call on the laitv 
to reform the Church, as occurred in Tudor times, and many people would call 
that Erastianism. The tendency of his argument was to make the King the 
head of the Church, though he does not say so definitely. But the stress he lays 
the individual conscience or priesthood of every lay person would have Idt 
him dissatisfied with the ' Tudor ' solution, 
t On the friars See pp. 164-186, above. 
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and taught his disciples to attack, the Pope^ the monks, tiie friars 
and the 'Csesarean dergy,' and many of the religious practices <rf 
the day such as the worship of images and relics, sale of pardons 
and ma^ for the soul. He appealed for the direct relation 
of the individual to God without mediators, declaring that 
‘ e^ man that shall be damned diall be damned by his own 
guilt, and each man that is saved shall be saved by his own 
merit.' 

He demanded a service in English, and he produced, 
chiefly through the agen<^ of his Oxford follower and seoretary, 
Purvqr, the first full English translation of the Bible, an admirable 
and scholarly piece of work, a great event in the history of 
English tang^ge as well as religion. The Bible was not to 
WycliSe, as it was to some later Protestants, the sole basis of 
his doctrine and his sole canon of appeal. But his doctrines led 
him to perceive the practical need of a diffusion of the Scriptures 
in modem English, and the reading of the English Bible became 
the distinctive practice of his sect. The Chun±, which permitted 
under special licence the use of vernacular versions to wealthy 
persons and to nuns, continued during the Fifteenth Century to 
deny its possession to the laity in general and to make possession 
of the Scriptures in English a charge against Lollards.^ 

MeanwMe a great disaster had befallen Wyclif&sm, whidi 
was in origin an Oxford movement. The University, and even 
its officers, were to a lar^ extent Wycliffe's partisans, at least 
in regard to many of his theses. The monks and friars of 
Oxford were now solidly against him, but the secular clergy and 
undergraduates were largely on his side. Archbishop Courtenay 
intervened in the quarrd, and with the help of the King overrode 138a* 
the liberties of the University and silenced or expelled the 
Wycliffites. This purge, which had to be repeated in the reign 
of Henry IV, cut off LoUardry from its roots in the best culture 
of the day, and helped to turn it into a popular evangelicalism, 
hiding from authority and propagating itself among the poor. 
Courtenay's suppression of the liberty of academic thought doomed 
the University to a hundred years of intellectual stagnation, in 
curious contrast to its great productivity in the relative freedom 
that it had enjoyed during the first two centuri^ of its existence. 

No single act had more to do with the barrenness of Eng^ 
mental and spiritual life in the Fifteenth Century. 

Yet the dragooning of Oxford and Cambridge by the mthodox 
had one good side. It afforded an additional motive for the 
foundation and endowment of Colleges, because they were usdEul 

* 0& this question see Dease^, 7b Lottmi Bi^lt (Cam. tJniv. Piess, iS 20 }> 
in to Cardinal Gaiquet's fit Old Stilt. 
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fading ^ students from heretical contagion.^ The 
peculiarly English growth of the College system within the 
University made great strides in the period between William of 
Wykeham and Wolsey, The foundation by Henry VI of King’s 
College, with its magnificent chapel, was one of the events timt 
ttttded to bring Cambridge into prominence as a rival to the stuiior 
University, At the Reformation this famous rivalry became every 
day more marked. 

Evm after the intellectual roots of the Wydifhte movement 
had been cut by the hand of authority at Oxford, the influence 
of Wycliffe increased in the land till it was said, though with 
gross exaggeration, that eveiy. second m^ you inet was a 
Lollard, Parts of Wycliffe's aoctiines no doubt found favour 
with inany who would have repudiated other parts.! Thus in 
the reign of Henry IV the knights of shire in the Commons 
proposed that the King should seize the Temporalitite of the 
Church to relieve taxation and the poor, and endow i^ew lords 
and knights— the policy of Henry VIII. But they\do not 
X40X. appear to have opposed the Statute De Heretico Comburendo, 
The Lollard movement was suppressed by persecution in the days 
of Henry IV and Henry V, who sought security for their question- 
able dynastic claims in the pow^ul support of the Church, 
Some heretics were burnt, more recanted under threat of burning. 
During the rest of the Fifteenth Century Lollardry survived 
underground in the towns and villages of England. ' In the 
reigns of Heiuy VII and Henry VIII the recrudescence of this 
native heresy began to alarm the orthodox and to provoke a 
very active persecution, marked by many martyrdoms, before 
it became merged in the return wave of Protestantism from 
Luther’s Germany, But every important aspect of the English 
Reformation was of native origin. All can be traced back as 
far as Wyclifle, and some much farther. 

Books for Purthrr Reading 

See notes pp. 239, 242, above, on rural problems. 
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^ See p. 182, above. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

Pariiamentary devdopmeat from Edward III to Henry VI. Aristocratic 
Anarchy. Some aspects of English life in the later Middle Ages. 

Wars of the Roses. The Yorkist Kitq^s 

Kings-: Edward III, 1327-1377 ; Richard II, 1377-1399 : Henry IV 
(Lancaster), 1399-1413 : Henry V, 1413-1422 ; Henry VI, 1422- 
1461 ; Edward IV (York), 1461-1483; Edward V, 1483; Richard III, 
1483-1485 

Between the accession of Edward III and the deposition of 1327- 
Henry VI, ^ the English Parliament became fixed in its bicameral 
form, and acquired the outline of its modem procedure, while the 
House of Commons developed its financial and legislative powers * 
and even asserted an occasional control over the executive by 
impeachment of Ministers before the Lords, and by insisting that 
redress of grievances should precede supply. In aU these ways , 
precedents were furnished for the future use of Stuart Parliaments, 
no less valid than the precedents of an opposite tenor quot^le 
by royalist lawyers. 

But at the close of the Middle Ages the Lower House was not 
yet an independent power representing the chief political forces 
in the country, as it was under Charles 1 . The mediaeval nobility 
and the meiaeval clergy stood between Commons and King, 
and dwarfed the stature of both. The Lower House enjoyed, 
indeed, great influence in the State, but only on condition of 
becoming to a large extent the tool of rival factions among the 
nobility who were fighting each other for the control or possession 
of the Crown. At the close of Edward Ill’s reign, the ‘ good 
Parliament ' of 1376 aided the triumph of the popular cause of 
the Black Prince and the Earl of March, and impeached their 
enemies, but the next year’s Parliament was packed by the 
opposing faction of John of Gaunt. Similarly, in Richard Il’s r 37 ^ 
rei^ the Commons had no consistent policy of their own, but 
were made the instrument of a series of State convulsions, con- 
trived by the higher powers in deadly strife with one another. 

In the following c«itury the premature experiment in Parlia- 
mentary control of the executive ended in the aristocratic anarchy 
which we know as the Wars of the Roses. 

Before the Commons could aspire to take authority out of the 
hands of the King, an interlude was necessary of increased royal 
power under the Tudors, to strengthen the framework of the 
State and reduce the nobles and clergy to the level pf other 
Sm 19. 192-199, above, ior PaiUament mist tbe fint two Edwanis. 
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subjects. But there was never any complete bteak in the forms 
or in the spirit of the ‘ mixed ’ Englidi Constitution. The most 
masterful of the Tudor monarchs used Parliament as the instru- 
ment of a revolution in Church and State which would, under 
the so-called ‘ Parliamentary’ regime of the House of Lancaster, 
have been regarded as utterly beyond its competence. The 
complex forms and the free spirit of English government persist 
from century to century with continuity in change. 

The Hundred Years' War, following on the Welsh and Scottish 
campaigns, rendered it more than ever impossible for the King to 
‘ live of his own,' for in time of war the State expenses could 
not be met from the proceeds of the royal estates, law courts, 
feudal dues and other custom^ levies. It was found increas- 
ingly convenient for all parties that the King shomd raise 
extraordinary taxation, not by bargaining with individual 
merchants, cities and coimties, but by meeting their spokesmen 
in the national Parliament. The voting of taxes on the wool 
trade, then the easiest way of collecting large sums in a hurry, 
gave to the burgher representatives a certain importance, in an 
age when they had no desire to meddle in affairs of State, or even, 
if they could help it, to attend Parliament at all. The financial 
importance of the modest burghers increased the financial and 
political importance of the knights of the shire, at whose side 
they sat in the Westminster Chapter House. 

The success of the warfare waged against France and the 
poWer of the Commons who voted the taxes depended upon 
one another, no less in the days of Sluys, Crecy and Agincourt 
than in the days of La Hogue, Blenheim and Waterloo. Only 
when the King bade fair to become ruler of France in good earnest 
did the Commons take momentary alarm at the prospect : what 
indeed would become of the liberties of England if her monarch 
ruled Western Europe from Paris ? But the sudden death of 
Henry V and the career of Joan of Arc saved the British Con- 
stitution.^ 

The mediaeval English Parliament was not only a tax-voting 
and law-making assembly; it was also 'the High Court of 
Parliament,’ charged with judicial functions, not adl of them 
distinguishable in those days from its legislative powers. The 
lawyers practising in Westminster Hall regarded the national 
assembly, so often held in their neighbouibood, as the greatest 

' In 1420, when the French had acknowledged Henry V as heir to their 
throne, the English Commons wi^eld a money grant till the King returned 
from France, and called for a republication of the Statute of 1340, guarding 
against any subjection of the people of England to their King quA Kixig of France. 
The danger was much greater in 1420 than in 1340. 
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of all law courts, and were, for that reason, the inore ready to 
assist its development. The alliance of the common lawyers 
with the Parliament m^ can be traced back to Plantagenet 
times. 

The lawyer-like respect for precedait and procedure Hiat has 
always characterized the House of Commons was a great strength 
to it from the first. It began its life, not as a mere ' debating 
assembly,' but as part of the King’s ‘ High Court ’ of Parliament, 
with the formality and the privilege of a law court. By the 
help of the lawyers among them and around them, the knights 
of the shire learnt many indispensable arts, foremost among these 
the drawing up of well-drafted ' bills ’ ready to become Statutes, 
instead of mere petitions for redress. This change seems to have 
begun towards the end of Henry Vi’s reign, and gave the 
Commons greater control over the Acts to which their assent was 
asked, and even some power of initiation. Without the active 
help, continuous down the ages, of some of the best legal brains 
in the country, the House of Commons could never have become 
the principal source of legislation, nor have argued the constitu- 
tiond case against the Crown lawyers and the royalist judges 
in the century of Coke, Selden and Somers. 

The early coimection of the Imxs of Court with the House of 
Commons increased a tendency, apparent in students of the 
English Common Law, to regard the King himself as subject to 
law, and not as the absolute monarch envisaged by the Roman 
Code and its students. And so, at Richard II’s deposition, it 
was formally imputed against him as a crime that he had declared 
the laws to be ‘ in his own breast,’ and himself alone competent 
to frame and change them at will. This issue was not finally 
decided until the revolution that drove James II from the throne, 
but a preliminary judgment was passed upon it when a similar 
fate befell Richard Plantagenet. 

These two revolutions, separated by almost three centuries 1390, 
of time, have an extraor^ary likeness in their constitutional, ***8. 
and to some extent in their personal and accidental circumstances, 
although the great religious and international issues whidi make 
1688 an era in European as well as English history were lacking in 
the quarrel between Richard and his subjects. Three years before 
the event, neither revolution could have been prophesied by the 
keenest observer, without an exceptional inner knowledge of the 
King’s character. In 1396 Richard, as in 1685 James, still had 
a tolerable public record, strong partisans and adequate popu- 
larity, and though each had bitter enemies, th<«e enemies had 
beoi subdued. Richard, indeed, had already governed well for 
half-a-dozen years, so long as his violent passions had been 
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restrained by his affection for his first mfe, Anne of Bohemia.* 
But after her death some obscure psychological change destn^ed 
his nerve and jud^ent, just as advancing years, sudden power, 
and religious fanaticism seemed to make another and a worse man 
of James. 

Three years sufficed to unite against either monarch his 
old friends and his old foes. For each suddsaly entered on 
a course of open tyranny ; each, after packing Parliament in 
vain, tried to govern without it ; each broke law on law, and 
finally frightened every freeholder in the country by depriving 
people of their estates, without pretence of right. ' Richard the 
Redeless ’ was not more bloodjhusty than the clique o^ domineer- 
ing nobles whose power he had quelled in former yiears. But 
for Ul-adrisedness, not even the ejection of the Fellows of 
Magdalen by James surpassed Richard’s seizure of the^estates of 
the House of Lancaster, a family, till then, by no mean^ inveter- 
ately hostile to his person. The light-hearted folly of the act 
is heard in the jingle of Shakespeare's rh3mung couplet : — 

Think what you will : we seize into our hands 
His plate, his goods, his money and his lands. 

The return of Henry of Lancaster from abroad, claiming his 
paternal estates, rallied the whole country roimd him, like the 
coming of VVilliam of Orange. Richard, like James, made every 
possible mistake at the crisis, could get no one to fight for him, 
and was deposed by Parliament on the express ground that he 
had broken the fundamental laws of the Kingdom. And Henry, 
like William, was called to the empty throne partly indeed by 
hereditary right, but yet more by Parliamentary title, for neither 
Henry IV nor William of Orange was the nearest heir. 

The result of the Revolution of 1399 was to set the power 
of the two Houses of Parliament on ground at once higher and 
firmer than ever before. They had not only deposed a King — 
as had happened when Edward II was forced to 3deld the throne 
to his son — but this time they had chosen the successor. The 
Inncastrian, like the Hanoverian Kings, ruled by Parliamentary 
title, and under them the power and privilege of both Houses 
must needs be respected. 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find that the political theories 
of the Fifteenth and of the Eighteenth Centuries both lay great 
stress on the legal limitations of the Crown’s power, and proudly 
contrast the freedom of the English subject to the slavery of 

^ It is supposed that some of her Bohemian (Czech) coontrymen who came 
ever with her^ must have taken back copies of wyclifie's wor^ to Bohemiar- 
Hith the result of the great Hussite movement there in the Fifteenth Centmy. 
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the French. Such was tiie constant theme of the contempo- 
raries of Hogarth, Blackstone and Burke, and such, three hundred 
years earlier, was the boast of the typical common lawyer 
of the Fifteenth Century, Chief Justice Fortescue, a patriot who 
loved his country as being the land of liberty. Though he was 
driven into exile with the Lancastrian party after Towton, he g 
sat down abroad to write the praises of the English constitution: ^ 
‘ For the King of England,’ he writes, ‘ cannot alter nor change 
the lawes of the Realme at his pleasure. For why, hee govemeth 
his people by power, not only royall, but politique ‘ constitu- 
tional,’ as we should say. The spirit of the English Common 
Law, writes Fortescue, is repugnant to the theory of the Civil 
or Roman law, dominant in other countries, that ‘ The Prmce 
his pleasure hath the force of a law.’ He goes on to contrast, 
from personal observation, the misery of the French common 
people, continually robbed and insulted by the King’s soldiers 
and servants, to the ‘ Realme of England, where no man 
sojoumeth in an other man’s house without the love and the 
leave of the good man of the same house ’ — ^in other words, the 
Englishman’s house is his castle. 

It is very remarkable that Fortescue should have used such 
language at the height of the Wars of the Roses, and the more 
so since he was bitterly conscious of what was wrong in con- 
temporary England. He diagnosed the ‘ lack of government,’ 
tracing the evils of the day to their true source in ‘ the perils that 
come to the King from overmighty subjects,’ and he demanded 
a richer and stronger monarchy and poorer and less powerful 
nobles. He foreshadowed, in some detail, the policy actually 
carried out by Henry VII. 

The great nobles and their satellite gentry, who disturbed 
the England of the Fifteenth Century with their lawless brawls, 
had at least suxepted the fact of the unity of the national State. 
They did not aspire to govern whole provinces with feudal or 
princely sway, like the French nobles whom it was the task of 
Louis XI to subdue after the final departure of the English 
invaders. In England the rival King-makers did not seek to 
destroy or divide the royal authority, but to control and exploit 
it. They did not even attempt to restore the now obsolete 
‘ franchises ’ or private courts which de Warenne had so noisily 
maintained against Edward I’s Quo Warranto enquiry.^ The 
latt^-day noble knew how to get what he wanted in tte King’s 
(x>urts, by bribing and intimidating county jurors and royal 
Judges and Justices of the Feac^. Indeed, the law-breakers 
often held the King’s commission in the shires. The records of 
* Stepp. lOi-tga, above. 
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the period sometimes give a curious picture of a set of country 
gentlanen now enforcing the King’s Peace and the Statutes of 
Labourers, now charged with robbery, piracy and murder, now 
sitting on the Bench, now sent to prison. 

Vliile too many of the smaller gentry acted in this fashion 
in the country-side, their patrons and paymasters, the great 
nobles, were quarrelling with each other for the control of the 
central government, as the fount of power, honours and wealth. 
The battlefield was the King’s Council, where the executive 
power was lodged. The nobles regarded the Council as a body 
representative of the forces in the State, or at least of the higher 
aristocracy, a sort of Parliarpent in permanent session, where 
each of the great lords had a personal right to sit whenever he 
felt so disposed. The King, on the other hand, redded the 
Council as personal to himself, to be filled by whomp would, 
not necessarily by ^eat nobles ; under a foolish King tms meant 
the rule of favourites, under a wise King the rule or trained, 
professional experts. 

Conflict between the King’s view and the nobles’ view of 
what the Council should be, had often led to strife, particularly 
in the reign of Richard II. And in a sense Henry IV’s wars witii 
the Percies, Mortimer and Scrope had been fought on the same 
issue, complicated by Weldi and northern border problems, and 
by the dynastic question never wholly at rest. But neither the 
royal nor the aristocratic theory as to the proper constitution of 
the Council had completely extinguished the other, for each had 
a solid basis in the actual needs and forces of that age. Only 
during the long minority of Henry VI the Council inevitably fdfl 
into the hands of the ^eat nobles, and when Henry grew to 
manhood he lacked ability and character to resume authority as 
Ridiard II had in like circumstances done. 'The personal feuds 
of the great nobles with each other for supremacy at the Council 
board and in the bedchamber continued as before, until at length 
they plunged the country into the Wars of the Roses. 

'The weakness of the saintly Henry among the rival factions 
in the Coimcil was translated into lawless violence in the coimtty- 
side by the privileged clients of the great families. Parliament 
should have supplied a remedy, and strengthened the power of 
the King against the nobles. But it did not even attempt the 
task. In Henry Vi’s reign the meSseval House of Commons 
reached its highest point of constitutional privilege, but failed to 
use it for the ^efit of the nation. There was no friction between 
Parliament and Council, because both were controlled by the same 
aristocratic cliques, whose only contests were against one another. 

In 1430 an Act of Parliament took away the county franchise 




31 . The Siege of Rouen. From the Life and Acts of Richard 
de Beauchamps Earl of Warwick; Flemish or English, late 
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from the general body of freemen guitars in the Shire Comt, tmd 
limited the right of voting for knights of the shire to the 
of forty shilling freeholders. So the letter of the law remSmed 
until the Reform Bill of 1832. But in Lancastrian thnes a 
frediold worth forty shillings a y^ was a much high^ quali> 
fication than it became after the value of money had falen. 
For some generations, therefore, the dirfranchis ing law of 1430 
excluded, as it was confessedly designed to exclude, almost 
everyone below the small gentry, and the result of a dimimsiiAd 
county electorate was to increase the powo: of the great nobles 
over Parliament. The House of Commons, in aristocratic 
strings, was getting ever more out of tou<^ with the people, 
while driving the theory of Parliamentary government to extremes 
in an age too soon. Because the nobles could use the House of 
Commons for their purposes, they were not jealous of its growth. 
Here again, we find a parallel, in certain respects, to the Eighteenth 
Century, when the power and prestige of the House of Commons 
were on the increase, at the very time that it was becoming 
an aristocratic assembly on the basis of a franchise tending to 
become rather less than more popular. 

It is significant that the last of the English were driven 
out of France in 1453 and that the Wars of the Roses began only 
two years later in the streets of St. Albans. The return of 
the garrisons and armies from oversea filled England with 
knights and archers, accustomed to war, licence and plimder, and 
fit for any mischief. The unemployed and starving veteran was 
dangerous enough, but }^t more dangerous was the ‘ company ' of 
warriors in inivate employment, kept together by its paymaster 
when the French war was over, to further his po&ical ambitions 
or his designs upon his neighbours’ estates.^ 

Nor was the Hundred Years' War injurious to En^ish society 
only when it came to an end. Throughout its whole course it 
had bred habits of lawlessness and violence at h(»ne. The 
Parliaments of Edward III had complained of estate-jumping, 
carrying o£E of heiress^ and breadi of the peace by gentlemm 
and their retainers as a new and growing evil. And to the 
influence of the foreign campaigns must be added the older and 
mure permanent influence of &e Welsh and Scottish Borders, 
where the Marcher Lords in their castles, like Mortimer in Wigmore 
and P»cy in Alnwick, li^-ed constantly under arms, preserving 
the feud^ customs and spirit that had disappeared from the 
more civilized South and East. Wales and the North betwem 

^ S«e s. 238, above, for the * companies ’ ia the Hundred Years’ War, who now 
became m ‘ setaiim ‘ at home. 
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them caused the troubles tmdm: Hmy XV ; Sud the Wars of Oie 
Roses were to a large extent a quarrdl betw^ Welsh Marcher 
Lords, who were also great EnglMi nobles, closely related to 
the English throne.^ 

A characteristic feature of this revival of anarchy in a civilized 
society was the combination of legal chicanery with military 
violence. It was an age of litigation tempered by house-breaking, 
In Stephen’s reign the barbarous Barons had had no need to be 
lawyers ; but under Henry VI every ambitious noble, and every 
country gentleman who aspired to found the fortunes of his 
family, was well versed in the processes of law as well as 
in the siegecraft of forcible entry into a moated manor-house. 
Such a man kept in his pay not only ardiers but kwyere and 
jurymen. The correspondence of the Paston family has made us 
familiar with the type in reality, and Stevenson’s Sir Daniel 
Brackley in fiction. The law-breakers were often Justices of 
the Peace, and some of the worst ' ambu^» ’ were cmnmitted 
by royal judges and by nobles high in of&ce. The operations of 
purely private war were sometimes on a scale that matched the 
more regular d3mastic struggle. In 1469 a dispute over Sir 
John Fastolf's will led to a five weeks’ siege of Caister Castle 
by the Duke of Norfolk with 3000 men, finally ended by cannon 
to breach the walls — and this in East Anglia, the richest and 
most settled part of the island. 

Juries were as regularly intimidated in Fifteenth Century 
England as in Nineteenth Century Ireland. ' Maintenance ' was 
the recognized duty of the great man to protect his dirait in the 
King’s courts from the consequences of illegal action, and since 
the English courts already insisted on the unanimity of the 
twelve jurymen, it was seldom possible to get verdicts against 
the friend of a great man. Maitland has expressed the opinion 
that more injustice was done at this period by wrongful acquittals 
than by wrongful condemnations. The subsequent Tudor practice 
of making jurors answer for their verdicts before, the King’s 
Council, though incompatible with the full freedom of the subject, 
was at one time regarded as a much needed reform. At the 
outbreak of the Wars of the Roses the grievances of quiet people 
were summed up in these rude verses : — 

In every shire with jacks and salads * clean 
Misrule doth rise and maketh neighbours war. 

The weaker goeth beneath, as oft is seen. 

The mightiest his quarrell will prefer. 


* Seep, jtt 3, above. 
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Tbqr kill yotir men ahray one by one, 

And who say aught he shall be Mat itenbtless. 

For in your realm Justice of Peace be none 
That dare aught now the contestos oppress. 

The law is like unto a Welshman’s hose, 

To each man's l^s that shapen is and meet ; 

So maintainers subvert it and tnuispose. 

Through mig^t it is full low laid under feet 

What are we to think of this outbreak of savage wrong-doing 
in the highest ranks of a society so far emerged from feudal 
barbarism, and artistically sp much the superior of pur own in 
the arts and crafts of daily life ? But contrast is ihe essence 
of social history, and particularly of mediaeval history. We 
think of the Fifteenth Century as the era of chivalry : for did 
not its kn^hts wear the plate armour in which modim artists 
depict Sir Galahad with his pure, schoolboy face, and was it 
not the century when Sir Thomas Malory produced his ‘ Morte 
Arthur ’ ? But the actual contemporaries of Malory would, 
at close quarters, have seemed to. us singularly deficient in 
‘chivalry’ according to modem notions. It was not that in 
England ' chivahy ’ any longer looked with unmitigated scorn 
on burgher and villein, as it still did in the yet more ' chivalrous ’ 
society of France and Flanders recorded by Chastellain. Peasant 
emancipation, burgher wealth and the pmdent mixing and inter- 
marriage of ail the well-to-do classes were in England tending to 
fill up the chasm that elsewhere divided the gentles from common 
folk. But ‘ chivalry ’ was, in England as elsewhere, compatible 
with brutal violence and calculating materialism, not least in 
the treatm^t of women. 

Wife-beatmg was a recognized right of man, and was practised 
without shame % high as well as low. 'The woman’s defence was 
her tongue, sometimes giving her the mastery in the household, 
but often leadmg to muscular retort. One of the Fifteenth 
Century English translations of the fashionable manual of the 
Knight of La Tour Landry thus describes the proper treatment 
of a scol(hng wife 

He smote h« with his fist down to the earth. And then with his 
foot he struck her in the visage and brake her nose, and all her life 
after ^e had her nose crooked that sheTnight not for shame show her 
visage it was so foul blemi^ed. . . . Therefore the wife ought to.sufier 
and let the husband have the word, and to be master. 

Similarly, the daughter who refused to marry the gentleman 
of her parents’ choice was liable to be kxked up, beaten and 
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flung about the room, without any ^odc being inflicted on 
opinion.^ Marriage was not an aflbir of per^ad i^ectioa but 
of family avarice, particulariy in the ' duvalrous ’ upper dasses. 

‘ For very need,’ (xunpUdns a member of the noble family of 
Scrope, ‘ I was fain to sdl a little daughter I have, for much less 
than .1 drould have done by possibility.' Betrothal often took 
place while one or both of the parties was in the cradle, and 
marriage when they were scarcely out of the nurse’s chaige. It 
was sometimes difficult to get a little fellow to say the necessary 
words of the ceremony, before running back to his t 03 rs. 

The daborate literature of love, French in origin, of which 
Chaucer's TroUus and Cresseyde was the finest flower, was con- 
cerned with marriage principally as a disturber thereof, though 
the old ruling of the Court of Love ’ that no married pair can 
really be in love with each other' admitted in the worid of 
reality of countless exceptions. And, indeed, Chaucer, who saw 
human nature not merely through the stained glass of literature, 
has drawn in his Franklin’s Tcde Sl beautiful picture of wedded 
faith and love alongside of the professional ‘ lover's ’ torments. 
And though child-marriage and forced marriage were accursed 
customs, there were cases of young people successfully defying 
the heartless plans of their elders, even in the prosaic society of 
the Fastens. Side by side with the violence and materialism of 
mediaeval life, there was much also of the ‘ good nature and in- 
tegrity of the English people ’ whidi was not a thing of yesterday. 

Civilization and knowledge were all the while encroaching 
on the realm of ignorance. For although Oxford in the Fifteenth 
Century decayed in intellectual vigour prior to the blossoming of 
the New Learning, the end of the Middle Ages was a great period 
for the foundation of schools, besides William of Wyk^am's 
Winchester and Hemy Vi's Eton. Guilds and private persons 
were constantly endowing chantries with priests to say masses 
for souls, and schools were often attached to them. Other 
schools were being founded on an independent basis, sometimes 
with lay headmasters. All this was over and above the CoU^pai*, 
Cathedral and parish church schools of earlier foundation. 

Reading and writing, therefore, had quite ceased, in the days 
of York and Lancaster, to be thp monopoly of the der^; Not 
only the merdiants but the bailifls of manors kept good suscounts 
and often wrote tolerable Latin in their business documents. 
Members of landed famili^ like the Pastons corresponded With 

* Locking np a dang^ter to forco her to a loathed match vrae sot impomilde 
in sqnins' lamOiee as late a* the middle the Eighteenth Cedtary, ae we 
know from Sqnire Western's proceedings in the case of a danditer to whom he 
was mnCh attached. A Piftesath Century Squire Western would have beaten 
So^a into ^ ba^ain. 
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(me another by lettm vnittMi in their own hands, nsuaUy oft 
legal or othex busings or to convey political news. 

For several generations after Chaucer's death in 1400, Kngflish 
literature remained under Chaucer’s domination. The chief 
poets were of his school, and in the latter part of the century 
Caxton made haste to print him for a public that could not get 
enough copies of him in manuscript. 

The works of Chaucer and his numerous imitators expr^ed to 
the satisfaction of the society of that age its delicate sense of the 
beauty of natural sights and sounds in the orchards and artificial 
gardens where it passed so many hours of dalliance, or in the 
wild wood beyond. To-day we like our gardens and parks to 
appear wild, because we have so terribly tamed the land outside, 
but from the Fifteenth to the early Eighteenth Centuries they 
liked artificial gardens because they had so much of vmd nature 
elsewhere, m which their souls rejoiced no less than in the gardens. 
The song of birds, the run of water, the flowers in bloom and 
the woods in leaf gave those country-dwellers a joy ^f which 
they were fully conscious. It is in nature that the lover seeks 
ease from his ‘ love-longing ’ : — 

And the river that I sate upon 
It made such a noise as it ron, 

Accordaunt with the birdes’ armony 

Me thought it was the best melody 

That might ben heard of any mon. ! 

The medicine recommended for the wounds of despised love 

1^-11 HI I 

Go looke on the fresh daisie I 

Or again— 

A wind, so small it scarcely might be less. 

Made in the leaves green a noise soft. 

Accordant to the fowlSs song aloft. 

The beauty of the domestic architecture of the manor-houses, 
then coming to perfection in stone or the new-fangled brick, the 
artistic merit and originality in dress, furniture and articles of 
common use for farm, bam and household, enriched Ihe with 
joys that have disappeared from it, both for the craftsman who 
created and the owner who used his aeation. Altogether a 
marvellous^ilace was England at the^end of the Middle Ages, so 
full of what we have lost, so empty of what we now have, and yet, 
as Chauco' and the Fastens have written and ^own us, so English 
and so like us all the while. 

When the Wars of the Roses at length brpke out in form, no 
question of ininciple or even of class interest was involved in 
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the quaxrdi between Lancaster and YfA It was n faction 
hght between the faonili^ allied to the royal ho8se> confoi^g 
for power and wealth and ultiinately for the possession ^ the 
Crown. On each side wa$ ranged a group of great nobl«. And 
each noble had hiscUetiiile of knights, gentry, 1 m captains, lawym 
and clergy, some attached to has person, some li>dng in distant 
manors, but all conscious that thdr fortunes were involved in the 
rise or fall of their ' good lord.' Changing of ^es was more 
frequent in this civil war than in others, because there was no 
principle to desert. The mass of the people looked on with 
indifference, the towns and villages only bargaining that they 
^ould, as far as possible, be spared the horrors of war. Even 
London, for once, remained neuter in the civil strife convulsing 
England. In return, the armies were much less destructive than 
in France, because their chiefs knew well that if the neutrals 
were roused by ill treatment they could soon dispose of the 
few thousand partisan soldiers, who scoured the country in hot 
pursuit of one another from Pl 3 unouth to the foot of the Cheviots, 
making and unmaking the short-lived fortunes of Lancaster and 
York. So in spite of the wars, which were at the worst inm- 
mittent, the neutral majority suffered little, and trade followed 
its usual course along the rivers and riding tracks with not 
much more than the usual amount of disturbance from high- 
wa 3 unen and water-thieves.^ 

But the actual Mmbatants suffered severely. The fighting 
nobles were savage in their treatment of one another. There 
were many sudden turns of fortune's wheel, and each meant 
a fresh confiscation of great estates, and a new batch of noble 
heads for the block, over and above the heavy proportion of 
leaders killed upon the field of battle. The Crown was enriched 
by these confiscations and the nobles were impovmshed, while 
their numbers, never great, were much reduced. The way was 
thus prepared for the Tudor policy of bridling ‘ overmighty 
subjects.’ The Wars of the Roses were a bleeding operation 
performed by the nobility upon their own body. To the nation 
it was a blessing in disguise. 

The hosts engaged in battles like Towton, Barnet and Tewkes- 

^ In th« Middle Ages roads were little more than riding- ways* but rivers wero 
deeper and more navigable than now. York, Lincoln, Doncaster and ot^ 
inland towns depended on the water for their trade. As early as the Fourteehth 
Century. London consumed coal as its normal fuel, because it could come by sea 
from Tyneside. The traders of the English towns had a great interest in ksipirng 
the rivers on Whidi they stood open to barges, by removing weirs and bridges that 
impeded traffic. Partly for this reason fords or ferries were preferred to bridges 
even when, as seldom happened, money was available to build a bridge. In the 
Middle Ages to travel by land meant to walk or ride, and to cross a stream or zivm 
meant to spla^ through a ford or to hail the lerrymsm* 
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btuy were partly professional mercenaries, partly Mends and 
tenants hastily called oat; th^ were serving onder private 
paymasters, at whose behest they marched nnder the banner of 
York or Lancaster. The tactics were those emidoyed by the 
same leaders in the lecait French war. Cavalry %hting was the 
exception rather than the rule, the normal soldier being a mounted 
infantryman. Cannon and the new haad>guns were sometimes 
used in the field, but the longbow was still the lord of weapons. 
The ardis^atiilTought on foot,~in line beside the knight. Bur 
the battles had not the same character as Crecy or .^jincourt, 
because in England there was little to choose between the archery 
<m the two sides, and rathei; than stand long under, the arrow- 
storm, men came as soon as possible to close quarters hnd hacked 
out a decision with sword and bill. ^ 

14S1- The figure that rose victorious from the murde^us mS 14 e 

* 4 * 3 * of the Wars of the Roses was Edward IV, heir of me House 
of York, the best soldier produced by those rough-aiM-tumble 
campaigns. The battle of Towton, fought in a blinding Yorkshire 
snowstorm, placed him on the throne. He was the f^t English 
Prince of the Renaissance tyj^, so familiar to us in Louis XI of 
France and the Tudor Henries, though Edward was too lazy 
and self-indulgent to have served Machiavelli for a perfect 
model 

These faults once cost him dear. Warwick the King-maker, 
of the great House of Neville, type of the noblemen who 

(4$i. were England’s bane, had done much to set Edward on the 
throne of the incompetent saint of Lancaster. Ten years later, 
in a fit of jealousy for unrewarded service, analogous to the 
jealousy of the Percies against Henry IV, Warwick dragged 

J47S. Henry VI out of the Tower and made him King once more. 
But in the campaign of Barnet and Tewkesbury the luxurious 
Edward showed that when aroused he was still the bett^ soldier. 
Hie deaths of Warwick and of Henry VI and his son were 
the results of the affair, leaving the House of York firmer than 
ever on the throne, whence noriiing could have dislodged it but 
its own intestine broils and treacheries. 

Edward IV’s policy was a faulty and incomplete rdiearsal of 
the policy afterwards pursued by Henry VIL Edward had no 
derire for *^ovennighty subjects ‘ in his kingdom, least of aU on the 
steps of the throne. His own brother, ' false, fieetmg, perjured 
Clarence,' ^on followed Warwick to the fu^a: shore of the 
Styx, where the shades of England's noUe and royal families were 
cc^ecting in trtx^. And since Edward had made good his 
daim ratiier by conquest than by Parliamentary title, he had not 
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the Lancastrian respect for ParUament is th^e any evidinide 
that peo{de thought the worse of hfs rule ior that. It was, 
indeed, a dangerous moment for Parliamentary institudons. 
Edward sdidom sununoned the Houses, and he began fo idly 
less on taxes voted by the Commons and more on carefuUy 
modulated ' benevolences ' orforced gifts from individual subjects. 

A chief instrmnent of aristocratic power under Hmuy VI had 
been the King’s Council.* It was, therefore, in little favour with 
Edward IV until in the latter part of his reign he saw reason to 
revive it as the instrument of the King's personal rule, a policy 
carried much further by the Tudors after him, 

Edward had less inclination to the society of the great nobles 
than to that of the merchant princes of the rising plutocracy. 
London, ‘ the flower of cities all ' as it was now becoming in t^ 
whole world’s esteem, was growing in wealth and outward beauty 
and inward intelligence, while the nobles were cutting each otlier’s 
throats and the Chur^ was losing its moral and intellecttial 
leadership. The monastic scribes could no longer meet the 
nation’s needs, and indeed the abbey chronicles were grow* 
ing more meagre than of old. A new class of ‘ scriveners ’ or 
‘ stationers’ copied books in an attempt to keep level with the 
growing public demand for poetry of the school of Chaucer, and 
for chronicles, histories and other works in prose. In these circum- 
stances the setting up under Edward IV’s patronage of Caxton's 
printing-press at Westminster was perhaps the greatest English 
event of the century, Edward, who wanted the money and hked 
the company of intellectual men and sprightly women, both from 
policy and choice lived much with the great citizens of London 
and their wives. 

But with all this Princecraft of the modem order, Edward IV 
failed to establish the King's Peace in the counties, and to ' bridle 
stout noblemen and gentlemen. ’ That great work was left to the 
Star Chamber of Henry VII. No effective plan for strengthening 
the executive in the mforcement of order was conceived by the 
House of York. Private war, maintenance, and estate-jumping 
flourished only a little less after Towton and Tewkesbury than 
while Hemy VI still sat on the throne. Moreover, Edward IV, 
instead of being content to govon through a professional dVil 
service of clergy, lawyers, bourgeois and gentry, made the mistake 
of raisung up h^ wife’s relations, the WoodvijOles wd Gr^, as. 
parvenu nobles. 

Chi Edward’s death, the jealousy felt by the remnant of Hia *4®3. 
old nolnlity against the upstart Woodvilles and Greys, ettabied 
Edward’s brothm’, Richard Duke of Gloucester, to usurp the 
^ Seft p. abovt* 
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throne. Edward V was a <Md, and his mother mid her relations 
were odious to the nobles and not popular with the nation. This 
intestine feud was the ruin of the House of York. Richard was 
no monster bom ; there is no clear evidence that he was more re- 
sponsible for the deaths of Henry VI and Garence than the 
rest of the Yorkist party, nor, prior to his usurpation of the 
throne, was his record as trea(^erous^ as that of his brother. 
Clarence or as bloody as that of his brother Edward.' But the 
glittering bait of the crown ensnared his soul : he murdtred his 
1^3. two nephews under trust, and the disappearance of the Princes 
in the Tower, following on the violence of the usurpation, lost 
him the loyalty of the common people. The Englii^ had not 
been wholly debased by the wars and murderings of ^eir ruling 
class, and &e revulsion of feeling against Richard wa^the begin- 
ning of better things. \ 

The claimants to the reversion of the throne, Y(ykist and 
Lancastrian alike, had disappeared so fast in the bal^tles and 
executions of twenty-five years that, on the death of E 4 ward V, 
a Welsh gentleman named Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, was 
able to put up a very respectable case for himself on the Lancas- 
trian side. After the custom of opposition leaders in those brisk 
times, he had sought refuge abroad, first in the Court of Brittany, 
then in France. Taking advantage of the unpopularity of the 
child-murderer, he landed with a slender and untrustworthy 
force, at Milford Haven, on the coast of his native Wal^. The 
racid enthusiasm of the Welsh for a descendant of their ancient 
British Princes,— marching, as Henry was careful to march, under 
the red-dragon standard of Cadwallader,— broke out into prophecy 
and song, and enabled him to raise in little more than a week 
a small army of zealous supporters as he traversed that ever war- 
Ang. 3s, hke land. They, with the help of a few French and English 
, adventurers, won Bosworth Field against a Kingfor whom themass 

of Ms English subjects were a^amed to fight. Here, indeed, was 
one of fortune’s freaks : on a bare Leicestershire upland, a few 
thousand men in dose conflict foot to foot, ■while a few thoiKand 
more stood aside to watch the issue, sufficed to set upon the 
throite of England the greatest of all her royal lines, that should 
guide her through a century of change down new and larger 
streams of destiny, undreamt of by any man who plied bow and 
bill that day in the old-world quarreLM York and Lancaster. 
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BOOK III 

THE TUDORS 

RENAISSANCE, REFORMATION AND SEA POWER 
INTRODUCTION 

The Europe of to-day is divided perpendicularly into a number 
of separate States, each absolute sovereign in its own territories, 
and each purporting to represent a racial or national idea. But 
in the Middle Ages, Europe was divided horizontally into Estates 
and corporations of clergy, nobles, villeinsandburghers,— governed 
locally by their own domestic laws, in convents, castles, manors 
and walled cities. In the shelter of that framework the arts of 
civilization, tom up by the barbarian inroads, took root again 
and flourished in new forms. But the individual had little free- 
dom in the feudal village and less in the monastery ; while, even 
in the chartered town and guild, initiative was checked and the 
unprivileged stranger excluded. Expansion, progress and indi- 
viduahty were hampered, until these rigid coiporations had lost 
some of their power, and until the close control of the medieval 
Church over the lives and thoughts of all men had been loosened. 

The only power strong enough to eflfect a social revolution 
of such extent and gravity was the power of the national State. 
The despotism of the State laid indeed restraints of its own upon 
liberty, but it cleared more elbow room for the individual than 
he had enjoyed in the mediaeval world. The era of private enter- 
prise and expanding genius associated with Drake and Raleigh, 
Shakespeare and Bacon, was the outcome of two hundred years 
of social disruption and rebirth, of the appeal of Renaissance and 
Reformation to the individual mind and conscience, and tht: 
subjection of corporate power to the national will embodied in 
Crown and Parliament. 

The mediaeval S3^tem passed away, not by chance or by the 
whim of a King impatient to be divorced, but on account of 
profound changes in the habits of the English people, most of 
which we have seen already at work in the Fourteenth and 
teenth Cenriiries. The emancipation of the villeins ; die gpfowth 
of London ; the rise of edu(^ed and active-mind^ xuiddle 
classes ; the spread of doth manufacture and odier tradihg 
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activiti« outside the chartered towns; the unifying ^ect of the 
Common Law, the royal administration and the national Parlia'- 
ment ; the national pride et^^aidered by the Hvmdred Years’ 
War and the democratic triumpl:^ of the English archer over 
the mounted aristocrat ; the adoption of the English language 
by the educated classes ; the invention of cannon to shatter the 
noble’s stronghold, and of the printing-press to undermine the 
churchman'smonopolyof learning; th6 studiesof the Renaissance, 
which on the one hand set religion in the light of a scholarly 
examination of the Scriptures, and on the other revealed in 
ancient Greece and Rome ideab unknown to mediaeval Christen- 
dom ; the discovery of the ocean trade routes and qt the New 
World, which had held no place in the intellectual^, outlook or 
commercial habits of any former age — all these chang^, spiritual 
and material, combined to dissolve the fabric of mediaewal society 
in England. \ 

At the same time all W^tem Europe was tendings to group 
itself into national States — ^France, Spain, Portugal, liiside eac^ 
modem State, power was increasingly concentrated in the King’s 
hands. But vdiereas in France and Spain the new monarchy 
was allied with the old Church, in England it was allied with the 
old Parliament. In France and Spain mediaeval religion was 
preserved, while mediaeval Parliaunents decayed and the Roman 
Imperial law was received as the basis of the Prince’s absolute 
power. In England mediaeval religion wais changed, while we 
preserved mediaeval Parliaments, native Common Law, and the 
constitutional character of the Kingriiip. The distinction be- 
tween England and continental Europe, particularly Latin Europe, 
which the Norman Conquest had obscured, was emphasizol once 
nmre by . these opposite developments on the two sides of the 
Channri. English and French civilization, at one time not very 
easily distinguishable, became not only separate but mutually 
repellent 

Tudor England, while effecting a great revolution in the 
social system, characteristically preserv^ the form and even the 
spirit of much that was old. Most of the orders, corporations and 
institutions which had been the {nincipal channels of mediieval 
life, remained intact on condition of submitting to the sovereign 
authority of the State. Universities, nobles, lawym, Bishops, 
secular d^rgy and town corporations-surviv^ ostensibly in the 
old forms. Some institutions, like the cosmopolitan orders of 
monks and friars, could not be fitted into the new national 
schmne of things, and were ruthl^y destroyed by the State. 
R%hts like those of Sanctuary and B^efit of Clergy were reduced 
or abolished, because they set limits to the execution of the 
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national law. Noble and conunoner, clergy and laity were made 
equal before the law of the land, l^e daas of villdns excluded 
from these benefits disappeared, and the nobleman’s comdon of 
the royal courts through Ms retainers became a thing of the past, 
The ecclesiastical courts exercised dimini^ied powers over the 
laity, by ^e authority no longer of the Pope but of the Growm 
Cosmopolitan feudalism and the cosmopolitan Church went down 
before the new idea of a national State with a national Church 
attached; The ‘ liberties ’ of the mediaeval clergy and aristocracy, 
slices of sovereignty held in private or corporate hands, were 
resumed in favour of the liberty of the ordinary En^sh subject, 
idieltered behind the power of the State. 

So, too, the regulation of trade, instead of being as formerly 
an afiair of each chartered town or guild, became the business of 
the national authorities. We have already seen Plantagcnet 
Parliaments trying to regulate wages and prices by their Statutes 
of Labourers, to be enforced by the King’s Justices of the Peace. 
In Tudor times this national control of economy was carried still 
further. The law of apprenticeship was regulated no longer by 
each local guild, but by the Statute of Artificers passed by Queen 
Elizabeth’s Parliament. The provision for the poor, formerly 
left to the monasteries and guilds and to private charity, was 
provided for as a duty incumbent on society at large, and enforced 
by the State. The chief agents of this statutory control of the 
nation's economic life, — as also of its political and judicial 
life, — ^were the impaid Justices of the Peace appointed by the 
Crown, who formed the link between the views of the central 
authority and the facts of local administration. Th^ p^- 
formed as servants of the State many functions which the feudal 
baron had performed in his own personal right. 

When the Crown in Parliament effected a series of revolutions 
in ecclesiastical and religious affairs, it was demonstrated beyond 
all question that the State had acquired unlimited sovereign 
authority. In the Middle Ages such radical legislation would 
have been regarded as altogether beyond the legal and moral 
competence of any power in England. But in the Tudor epi^ 
the nation asserted its new strength, and, expelling all fcncdign 
authorities and suppressing all local inuuunities, daimed the 
right to do whatever it liked within its own frontiers. Thrae 
novel claims of complete independence for the nation and (mmi> 
competence for the State, were embodied in the person of the 
Piincfe. This is the general cause of the Kii^cnrriiip of the 
Sixt^th Century. 

The plmary powm of the new State could, in that age, 
liavebettrmcerdsed only by the King. Parliament, half tNbatlr^ 
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society aiui half court of law, had neithn the strength ncnr the 
ambition fw such a part. Inde^ it was a main function <rf 
the Tudor Kings and their Privy Conned to teadb to the Parlia’ 
ment men at Westminst«: and to the Jtutices of the Peace in 
the countryside the work of real govemmrat, which had been 
so sadly neglected in the previous century. Parliament was 
ready to be the scholar and servant oi royalty, like a pr^tice 
starving his time and fitting himself to become partner and heir. 

So, too, the peculiar religious circumstances of that age 
of transition favoured the power of the Crown in England. By 
putting himself at the head of the Anti-clerical revolution that 
destroyed the mediaeval power and privilege of the Church, 
Henry VIII not only became the heir of much of ^at power, 
but set the new Monarchy in alliance vnth the stroiwest forces 
of lie coming age, — London, the middle classes, the seagoing 
population, the Protestant preachers, the squirearchy ^ribed and 
reinforced by the abbey lamds ; together they proved ilpore than 
a match for the forces of the old world,— the monks ahd friars, 
the remnant of the feudal nobility and gentry in the North, 
and popular Catholic piety which was strongest in districts 
farthest removed from London. The secular clergy acquiesced, 
at first as neuters; but in the course of the long reign of Eliza- 
beth, the parish clergy and the schoolmasters became the chief 
instruments of Protestant propaganda and instruction. 

Roman Catholic zeal in England was at its lowest ehb when 
Henry struck at the mediaeval Church, and it failed to revive 
when his daughter Mary gave the old religion another chance. 
It only recovered vigour with the Jesuit reaction well on in the 
reign of Elizabeth. That revival came a generation too late for 
success, and it came from continental sources that infuriated the 
rising nationalism of the English. Catholic was identified in 
the vulgar mind with Jesuit, and Jesuit vwth Spaniard. * The 
issue became involved in the struggle of our seamen for the 
free use of the ocean and the world beyond, which the Pope had 
divided with a stroke of the pen between Portugal and Spain. 
The new commercial and naval aspirations of England, embodied 
in the Tudor Royal Navy, in Drake and his captair^, and in the 
trading companies of London, — and Raleigh's prophetic visions 
of colonial Empire, were all arrayed against the old religion and 
sailed tmder the baimar of the new monarchy. 

In the Tudor epoch as a uhole. Catholic zeal had the feeble- 
ness of age and ^otestant zeal the feebleness of immatinity. 
Neither dared to defy the Crown, as Catholics and Protestants 
that defied it in France and in Gotland, and as the Puritans 
afterwards defied it in England. Hence the bewildering chan|^ 
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(rf religion with eveiy fredi Tudor monarch were accepted 
laity and clergy alike much as a change (rf Cahinet is accepted 
to-day. The only successful defiance of the Tudors' claim to 
settle the faith of thek subjects was the pasave resistance of 
the three hundred Protestant martsncs burned in Mary's rdg^, 
and that was successful only on condition of being passive. 
W3?att’s Protestant rebellion failed as hopelessly as the ^i^lic 
Pilgrimage of Grace and the rising of tiie Earls. It was not 
an age of religious zeal in England, like the age of Becket or 
the age of Cromwell, yet the greatest of all religious questions 
then came up for decision. It was, therefore, the suprtme 
moment for the Erastian Prince, who stepped into the place 
whence the Pope had been deposed, fully prepared, with the help 
of Parliament, to define the faith of all his subjects, as the great 
mass of them heartily desired that he should do. So long as 
men persisted in the mediaeval error that there should be only 
one religion tolerated, so long the only alternative to priestly 
rule of society was the Erastian State. Liberty of conscience 
slowly grew up out of the struggles between the Erastian State 
and ^e various phases and sects of religious enthusiasm. 

Only towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign are there indications 
that the House of Commons might some day acquire enough 
political strength and enough religious conviction to dispute the 
control of ecclesiastical affairs with the Crown. In ti^t case 
the ensuing confusion might enable the individual conscience to 
come by its own. The assumption by the State of the persecuting 
powers of the old Church was, as we can now see, provisional in 
its nature ; however little questioned for the moment, it was 
bound to break down in the end if persistently challenged by the 
private conscience. 

The Tudors gave a new direction to the external and expansive 
energies of the English people. The attempt to conquer France 
was not seriously resumed ; little England, with its four to five 
million inhabitants, was t^own upon the defensive in Europe 
by the strength of the new French and Spanish monmxhies. 
Her rising school of diplomacy, from Wolsey to Cedi, pur- 
sued the ‘ Balance of Power ’ as England’s only chance of 
security in face of the great continental States now being formed. 
Partly owing to these apiuehensions, Henry VIII made, for the 
first time in our history, a really fine Royal Navy. Celtic Wales 
and the anarchic Welsh March were reduced to order and annexed 
on terms of equality to England,— the first successful act dE Engli^ 
Imperialism of the modem ty^, due to Henry VIII and his 
inherited understanding of things , Weldi. Scotland he mis- 
understood, but under Elizabeth the future union of the two 
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King<!oins was jnrepared, when Scotland was detadi^ freon ho* 
old French connection$ and bound in friendship to England on 
the basis of common Protestant interests. 'Ebe future Great 
Britain, the heretical sea-power on theflankof the great continental 
despotisms, was already clearly visible in outline. At the same 
time the conquest of Ireland, after being n^lect'ed by England 
for four hundred years, was at length undertaken in earnest, in 
an age too late for the happiness of either party. 

Last, but not least, just when social and economic change 
at home was setting free individuals of all classes to wander 
and seek fortune afar, the new paths of the ocean were opened 
to the adventurous, the avaricious and the valiant,/ where the 
restless spirit of the race could find better work to do than 
vexing France with fresh Agincourts and England Wth fresh 
Towtons and Bamets. The descendants of the archers and 
retainers thronged the decks of the privateers bouim for the 
Spanish Main, and manned the merchantmen trading to Muscovy, 
the Levant and the further East. England had ceased to be at 
the world's extremity and was found, as the new mappa mundi 
yearly unfolded itself, to be each year nearer to the strategic 
centre. While the Armada was going to pieces on the roc^, 
England was at last entering on the wider spaces of h^ destiny ; 
and the sense of adventure in untrodden regions of mind and 
matter inspired the rising generation, who went out in the spirit 
of free individual initiative to explore new worlds of land and 
water, knowledge and imagination. At that propitious moment 
the English language reached its perfection of force and beauty 
in the mouths of men, and at that moment Shakespeare lived 
to use it. 


CHAPTER I 

Henry VII. The machinery tA Tudor government. Economic and 
social change. Cloth trade, Poor Law, and farming 

Kings : Henry VII, 1485-1509 ; Henry VIII, 1509-1547 

Shakbspe^e was well advised to leave the reign of Henry VII 
as a blank in the sequence of his historical pla3r5. For, having 
once drawn Richmond, the open-hearted young champion of 
Bosworth Field, gambling gaily with his life and addres^g 
his Httle band of brothers with the ingenuous fervour of the 
Prince in the fairy tale, how would he have reconciled that 
portmit with the character in which Henry as King impressed 
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thdr ears as ^ they heard their lord discussing with guests on 
the dais the likelihood oi fresh dynastic disturbance, and mean- 
while contented themselves with occasionally beating the m«i 
and robbing the granges of a neighbouring squire, or carrying 
off the cattle and burning the gate of an abbey with whose 
servants they had some quarrel. Benefit of Clergy and the Right 
of Sanctuary greatly impeded the execution of justice in every 
shire, and juries were still intimidated or bought. 

Closely involved in these habits of disorder was the dynastic 
question, not yet at rest. Some fifteen years passed before it 
was certain that Bosworth Field had ended the Wars of the 
Roses. By marrying the heiress of the House of York, Henry 
somewhat strengthened his own title to the throna more by 
offering to the nation a prospect of reconcilement ^d peace, 
through the blending of the Roses, than by securing an indis- 
putable h^editary claim. For in fact several pssons still alive 
could diow a better title by lineal descent. It was on the popular 
win and de facto occupation that the Tudor claim to the throne 
rested, not on the hereditary right divine, invented later by the 
Stuarts and their partisans. 

The lords and gentlemen who were gambling on a Yorkist 
restoration were not to be appeased by Henry’s marri^. They 
remained bold and ccmfident in the North, much like the Jacobite 
party in days to come. In Ireland they were for awhile supreme.^ 
It was perhaps fortunate for Henry that they twice over chose 
to pin their fortunes to impersonators like Lambert Sinmel 
and Perkin Warbeck, but the trouble which these sorry knaves 
caused for years on end, reminds us bow weak was the habit 
of loyalty and how feeble the arm of the State when the Tudor 
rule began. 

There was no standing army, beyond a bodyguard of ' beef- 
eaters.' Only the rallymg of gentlemen, yeomen and burghers 
1487- to the King, enabled him to defeat at Stoke the army of Irish 
adventurers and German mercenaries who were parading Lambert 
Simnel about in the North as Edward VI, and to round up at 
1497- Blackheath the Comishmen who had marched unimpeded to 
within sight of London by way of protest against taxation.* 
Small bodies of foreign mercenaries were occasionally hired by 
the Crown for a campaign in Scotland or elsewhere, but there was 
no money to keep them in pay as a regular force. 

^ See p. 206, above. 

* Latimer long afterwards told the real Edward VI from the palpit, 'My 
father was a yeoman. < * . He had a walk for an hundred sheep,, and my mother 
milked 30 kine. He was able and did find the King a harness, \idth iu^elf and 
his horse, while he came to the place that he should receive the King's wages. 
I can remember that I buckled w harness wh^ he went unto Blackheath field/ 
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. Neither Hmy VII nor any Tudor after lum made a standii^ 
army, or paid a centralized bureaucracy to govern the country- 
suie. Tu^ pcdicy difiered frmn that of contemporary despota 
on the continent Henry and hia descendants pr^merved the old 
mediaeval institutions— King's Council, ParliamentyCommon Law, 
Justices of the Peace and jurymen — ^but breathed into them all 
a new vigour and compelled them all to become no Icmger checks 
on governmental efficiency, but instruments of royal power. In 
this way the Engli^ were trained in the habits of obedience to 
law nec^sary to modem civilization, without forfeiting Hieir 
ancient liberties or breaking the continuity of their national life. 
The Venetian envoy had observed — ‘ If the BLing should propose 
to change any old established rule, it would seem to every 
Englishman as if his life were taken from him,’ and wondered 
how then Henry VII would be able to enforce order, which to 
the Latin mind could only be done through the setting up of 
despotism. Nevertheless another way was found, for the Tudors 
understood the people they ruled. 

The pivot of this new constitution working through the old 
forms was the King’s Council.,- Under the House of Lancaster, 
the Council had become, even more markedly than Parliament, 
a battle-ground of aristocratic factions.^ The presence of great 
nobles at the Council-board had in itself secured that the arm of 
the State should not be exercised against them. But Heruy VII 
and VIII, following up the beginning made by Yorkist Kings, 
excluded from the Privy Council all nobles save these of the 
King’s own choice and obedience.'' 

This exclusion of the aristocracy remained a first principle 
of Tudor statecraft: the list of sixteen regents named in 
Henry VIII’s will to govern on his son’s behalf, contained not 
a single peer of twelve years’ standing. Very different had been 
the complexion of the Council during the minority of Heiuy VI* 
The (ffiange was partly the fault of the nobility themselves, fm? 
in the first Parliament of Elizabeth it was stated that ’the 
wanton bringing up and ignorance of the nobility forces the Prince 
to advance new that can serve,’ and Latimer declared in 
the reign of Edward VI that ' the only reason why noblemen 
be not made Lord Presidents is that they have not been brought 
up in learning.' 

JJinder the first Tudor the chief Privy Councillors were middle- 
class clergy of the civil-servant type, such as Morton and Fox, 
or la\^em like Empson and IhuUey; these mm owed aE to 
Hemy VII, and were valued by him for their skin m filling his 

‘ Itt, the of, Henry vil the .term ' Privy Council ’ becotnw Veaiil for 

the more crafidentis^ imci political body inside' the larger CottitciL . ; 
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exchequer by means however extortionate.^ After the Reforma* 
tion ^e lawyer dement remained, but the dergy became less 
prominent in the Council and the civil si^vice. There arose a 
new type of Piiyy Councillor, men like the Cecils, Walsinghams 
and Bacons, aspiring to be numbered among the country gentle- 
men, but connected with the trading conuhunity; these men 
pushed their fortunes at Court, after, training themsdves at 
the Universities and by foreign travd and l^al study for all 
diplomatic and political business. The great successes of 
government under Elizabeth were largdy due to such men, 
who were more enlightened and independent in spirit than the 
councillors of Henry VII, but. not less loyal servjpts of the 
Crown.' ’ 1 

In working out the policy dictated by the Tudof^monarchs 
the Council displayed great legislative activity, partly^by ordin- 
ances and proclamations whi^ had an authority and & scope 
not yet seriously challenged by Parliament, and partly by Bills 
which the Councillors promoted in Parliament itsSslf. For 
Parliament was an essential part of the Tudor system, especially 
after Henry VIII broke with Wolsey and embarked on his Re- 
formation policy. "The reign of Henry VII and the early years 
of his son were not a great Parliamentary period ; the Houses 
were occasionally summoned, but there was little popular interest 
in Parliament, no resentment at its abeyance for half-a-dozen 
years on end, no competition for seats even when it niet, and 
no constitutional resistance to Henry VII's exaction of un- 
authorized ‘ benevolences ’ from the wealthy. This indifference 
disappeared as Parliament became more important under the 
later Tudors, and was made the instrument in constant changes of 
religion.'- Privy Coimcillors took seats in the Lower House and 
guided its proceedings, somewhat as the Ministerial Bench does 
to-day, save that their power depended not on the Commons, but 
on the Crown, whose wishes they interpreted to their fellow- 
members. This leadership was the chief process of education 
by which the House of Conunons was trained to face the real 
problems of goverrunent and to deal with high affairs of State. 
It is partly for lack of such an intervening period of tutelage 
that some Parliaments m other countries than our own, when 

^ Bacon’s Henry VII tdls us : ' There is a tradition of a dilemma that 
Bishop Morton used to raise up the Benevolence to high» rates, and some called 
it his " fork " and some his " crotch." For he bad couched an article in the 
instnmi^ns to the Commissioners -arho were to levy the Benevolence, that if 
they *smt with any that were sparing, they ^ould tell them that they must 
ne^ have because they laid up ; and if they were spmuiera, they must needs 
have because it was seen in their p^ and mannm of living.’ Bmpsmt and Dudley 
' being lawyers in science and privy conncillom in aumoiity turned law and 
iustice into worm-wood rapine.' 
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sudd^y eatrasted with power, haVe failed in the jauctical 
(jnaliti^ nece^axy for the Gondoi^ of aSairs. 

B^des greatly increased teg^tive activity in its own ri^t 
by OrdinatiKxs, and indirectly through ParHamentary Statutes, 
the Council under the Tudors orgistnised its andent judicial 
authority anew so as to bring it to bear with m(»e weight and 
frequracy. It ^legated a sub-connnittee of its own members to 
exercise its judic^ power, which was as old as the Curia R^is 
of the Norman Kings. -^Tlds new ‘ Star Chamber,’ as it was called, 
in which some of the greatest men in the Privy Council had seats, 
was a court which no subject in the land could hope to overawe. 

It was popular b^use it protected the weak against the strong; 

It was the chief instrument by which Heniy VII at length put 
down the illegal habits of riot, retainers and maintenance.' Nor, 
as readers of the Merry Wives will remember, was this use ci the 
Star Chamber yet exhausted in Shakespeare’s day : 

ShaUow : ‘ I will make a Star-Chamber matter of it : if he were 
twenty Sir John Falstafis he shall not abuse Robert Shallow, esquire. 

. . . The Council shall hear it : it is a riot. . . . Knight, you have 
beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open my lodge.' 

Faktaff: ’ But not kissed your keeper’s daughter ? ' 

ShaUow : ' Tut, a pin ! This shall be answered. . , . The Council 
shall know it.' 

Largdy through the wholesome fear that the Star Chamber 
instilled into the minds of men, the ordinary law-courts re- 
covered their real independence, and were no longer intimidated 
by sinister local influences. Juries became less ^raid of giving 
verdicts against powerful neighboms, and more afraid of bong 
called to answer before the Star Chamber for verdicts not in 
accordance with the facts of the case or with the wi^es of tihe 
Crown. -Another expression of the judicial power of the Coundl, 
analogous to that of the Star Chamber, was found in the preroga- 
tive courts of the Councils of Wales and of the North, districts 
whem the feudal and militaty traditions of borderland would 
have made a mock of the unsupported courts of Common Law.t. 

Under Henry VII the jurisdiction of the prerogative courts 
and of ibe King's ordinaiy courts grew together in Inumony 
under the ^ladow of the throne. But by the end of Tudmr times, 
a sharp antagonism was felt between the courts where the Common 
Law was administered and the prerogative courts emanating from 
the Council, because the latter strove to introduce the Roman Civd 
Law as studied by the jurists of the R^aissance.. By 'ibe oad ci 
Tu^r times the jneroj^tivecourtswem many and active: StM 

» For Uw settJeiBOBt of Wato by ih* Tudoni. see pp. $s8"«o. 
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Chamber, Requests, Admiralty, Coimdls of Wales and the Nortir, 
and the ecclesiastical Court of High Commission, an outgrowth 
of the royal Reformation. All these courts were giving a favoured 
position to &e King’s servants as against the commim subject 
of the land, according to the principles of continental law, known 
in France as the ‘ iroit administraiif ’ ; some of the prerc^tive 
courts used the procedure of the ex offido oath by whi^ the 
prisoner was constrained to bear sworn witness against himself ; 
and the Privy Council on occasion used the Tower rack, though 
torture was illegal in the English Common Law. .‘The battle of 
the Common Law against its rivals, first clearly ranged by 
Coke in the reign of James^ I,, was one of the chief issues of 
the struggle between the Stusul Kings and their Parliaments. 
The, victory of Common Law was decided in 1641 and confirmed 
in 1688. It was well for the liberties of the subjeci that the 
future of English law did not lie with the prerogatiye courts, 
but the great part they played in Tudor times was neither un- 
popular nor unnecessary. \ 

..^Tn the Sixteenth Century the English resented high taxation 
as quickly as in the next century they resented taxation not 
voted by Parliament, and the result was scarcely less effectual 
in limiting the power of the Crown. Since the people were armed 
and the government was not, the Tudor monarchs had to be 
thrifty. When Cornwall alone rose against the taxes fn 1497, 
the State was seriously shaken. Partly, then, to keep down 
ejgoenses, Henry VII and his successors, instead of setting up a 
paid bureaucracy in the countryside, laid more and more duties 
upon the unpaid and therefore independent country gentlemen, 
who held the royal commission as Justices of the Peace. Tudor 
England was governed by the Privy Council through the Justices 
of rile Peace, and this involved a measure of agreement between 
the King and the gentry which the Crown had to consider in 
framing its plans for Church and State 

Every new reign added to the duties of the Justices of the 
Peace, until, when Elizabeth died, hardly anythingin the country- 
side was alien to their province. They tried miall offences in petty 
sessions. They kept up roads, bridges and prisons so far as th^ 
were kept up at all, they licensed ale-houses, they arrested 
criminals. -They became ue agents, of the vast and intricate 
economic control taken over by the State from the cfid corpora- 
tions— regulation of wages and prices, rdations of master and 
appfentke. They aiforced the new Poor Law. Even Elizabeth’s 
religious pblicy, involving hunts after Jesuits, recusimts and non- 
confmmists, depended largely on their activity and good will. 
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The Pziyy Cowu^ saw that all these maltifarions duties were 
wdlaad truly performed by the local laagistrates. luElizab^h^S 
reign they were probably performed with mme effitieascy than at 
any time before, or for many generations after. /The functicHa 
of the Tudor Privy Council was to teach not only Parliament to 
legate but Justices of the Peace to govern, and judges and 
juries to execute justice. ^The habits of sdf-govemmant in 
England gained far more than they lost by the Tudor rule. This 
great process was set going by Heiuy VII, and was carried on 
with ever-increasing momentum by his son and grandchildren. 

^e may well ask why did the nobles submit to be thus sup- 
planted alike in the Privy Council and in the countryside. It is 
not enough to point out that the Wars of the Roses had tempor- 
arily reduced the numbers of the aristocracy.^ It was of more 
permanent importance that the expense of those campaigns and 
the confiscations that followed each of them had impoverished 
the noble houses, while the same confiscations had so enriched 
the Crown that Henry VII, by careful ‘ husbanding,’ found the 
means to carry out his system of good but cheap government 
through unpaid Justices of the Peace. Furthermore the middle 
classes of town and country were heartily with the King against 
the nobles ; the squires, merchants and yeomen, who often inter- 
married with one another, were acquiring greater wealth smd 
more trained intelligence, and could no longer be rd^ated to 
a subordinate part in the national life. It is tune to examine 
the industrial and agricultural changes which were giving these 
classes a new importance. ^ 

'The history of the change from mediaeval to modem England 
might well be written in the form of a social history of the English 
cloth trade. 

From prehistoric times coarse cloth had been manufactured 
in our island, and under the manorial ^stem the mediaeval 
vUlaigers not only span but wove much of their own poor clothing. 
But in those days Tittle was woven fit for export, or even for the 
home market, so that our well-to-do dasses must needs bring 
English wool home again in the form of Flemish doth. The 
export of raw wool to the looms of Flanders and Italy gave a 
modest trading wealth to Plantagenet England, besides help- 
ing her to pay the Pope's agents the sums which their master 

^ The oamher of Eaxle end Baroax summoned to the Peijkwent of 1454, 
the last hefore the oatbreak of the Wars of the Roses, was 53 in Uie lest Parha^ 
meat of Edward IV.. 45 j io the first of Henry yil, 29. partly because, thete^ 
were so many attainted or under age. As the minon grew ah and a few «ew 
peerages were ereatsid, tiw average number of lay peers in the Tudor <i^odt rase, 
again to about fo* 
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extorted. Bat whenat last theEnglishthemselvesleamtto weave 
fine doth for the foreign market, un^cpeded consequences 
followed in every d^rtment of life and thought. 

The great change began when, under the patronage of Ed- 
ward III, a large number of Flemish weavers brought their skill to 
this island. Many of them were refugees and allies of the English 
cause in the Hundred Years’ War, for the Fr^ch feudal nobility 
was constantly at war with the liberties of ^e burgher democracy 
of Ghent and the neighboming dties led by the Van Arteveldes. 
The Flemish immigrants were, indeed, so little popular over here 
that some hundreds were massacred by the London mob in the 
rising of 1381, but the survivors were protected the wise 
policy of the King, until theur descendants becam^ by inter- 
marriage indistinguishable from the other Englidi. ^e gift of 
their skill became a national treasure, destined to multiply a 
thousand-fold The French and Flemish Huguenots who fiocl^ 
over in Elizabethan and Stuart times found more popular 
favour, as being sufferers in the Protestant cause, ^d they 
were no less helpful than their mediaeval forerunners in develop- 
ing ever new branches of the English weaving industry. 

In the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, East Anglia, with 
Norwich for its capital, was greatly enriched by the cloth 
trade, as its many fine churches bear witness. Its example was 
followed by Taunton and the western Cotswolds, Kendal and the 
Yorkshire dales, and favoured spots in Hants, Berkshire and 
Sussex. East and West, North and South saw weaving colonies 
spring up, not only inside old walled towns, but even more in 
rural villages like Painswick and Chipping Campden. Thence 
new wealth and new ideas spread among the yeomen and squires, 
drawing the whole countryside into a conspiracy to produce 
doth. In such districts ' speed-the-shuttle ’ became as popular 
as ’ speed-the-plough,’ and sheep had a new value in the fanner’s 
eyes. Stone >^lages of the noblest Tudor architecture, encirded 
for nul^ round by Tudor farms built in the same lavish style, 
tell the tourist on Cotswold the tale of the andent prosperity 
of the loom. And the history of the Kendal doth trade can 
still be read in the stout stone walls and oak furniture of West- 
moreland and Cumbrian sheep-farms. 

The weaving industry was conducted on * domestic ' lines, 
that is, the weavers and their families worked their looms in 
their own cottages and were supplied with materid by middle- 
men who disposed also of the finidred goods. The Imig trains 
of pack-horses, each animal with a wool-sack or a. bale of doth 
dung across its back, were shuttles fmr ever moving across the 
warp and woof of Engfidr life, drawing distant regions and 
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classes together in a solid national texture. The farmer in 
Lincolnshire was growing fine wool for looms in Yorkshire, while 
the merchants and seamen of Hull and London were busy finding 
new markets for it in the Levant and Baltic, in the East and 
West Indies, and finally in Virginia and Massachusetts. The 
Cotswold shepherds and weavers had Gloucester and Bristol at 
hand in the plain below to push their wares across the sea. 

All this widespread energy was taken into account by the 
statesmen of the Privy Council, who framed the nation’s policy, 
foreign and economic. For all these various individual interests 
looked one way, when wisely guided by Cecil and Elizabeth. 
The town corporation and lof ^ guild could not command so wide 
a field of national vision as the State. Indeed the municipalities 
did little to control the new movement, for even whm the doth 
manufacture was not conducted, as it usually was, in rural 
stirroundings, it was often set up in the ‘ liberties ’ j^t outside 
the borough jurisdiction, in order to avoid the pettifo^ng rules 
that hami>ered commerce within the walls. The grcM da5rs of 
mediaeval coiporate life in guild and borough were on the down- 
grade throughout Tudor times, so far as economic regulation was 
concerned. On the other hand, there was a great increase in 
the wealth and political power of London and other towns, 
particularly the sea ports, for the cloth trade and the discovery 
of the ocean routes combined to make a new era in. English 
maritime commerce. 

The influence of the cloth trade was national and individu- 
alist, not cosmopolitan or corporate. All through the Wars of 
the Roses, through the changes and violences of Henry’s Reforma- 
tion and Mary's Counter-Reformation, in the golden days of 
Elizabeth, on through the civil wars of King and Parliament, 
enterprising cloth merchants, weavers and sheep-farmers were 
making and spreading wealth among many classes high and low, 
by their own individual initiative, subject only to State protection 
and control. They were at once more individualist and more 
nationalist than the mediaeval churchmen and nobles whose 
place they were slowly taddng as leaders of the English, for they 
had no corporate sense of belonging to a cosmopolitan order, 
like the mediaeval Bishop, monk, noble and burgher. They had 
therefore no jealousy of the Tudor national monardhy, until the 
House of Commons engendered in th3n a new sentiment of demo- 
cratic co-operation on a purely national basis. 

The Protestant reli^on, setting up the domestic iand in- 
dividual fprum for conscience and Bible-study; suited these 
men and their duuracter well In the Fifteenth Century great 
founders of chantries to save their own souls and perpetuate 
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their own fame, with a sitroi^ t^denc^ io anti^ericdism in 
early Tudor times, they became Bible-readars and Eeformatm 
men for the most part as the Sixteenth Century drew on. The 
richer of them, bu3dng land and intmmarrying with needy squires, 
founded new ‘ county families.’ Not a few shared in the Abbey 
lands, having ready cash with which to join in the fierce land 
speculation that followed the dissolution of the monasteries. At 
Ihe Universities and Inns of Courts their sons trained themselves' 
to public service. The men of the new wealth were an indispen- 
sable mainstay first of Elizabeth and then of the Parliamentary 
cause in the era that followed. Through them the Tudor and 
Stuart navy came to rule the seas. For one chief advantage that 
England had over Spain in the exploitation of the New World, 
was that we had cloth to sell there in exchange for its goods, 
while the Spaniards had nothmg to send out except soldiers, 
priests and colonists. 

The effect of the cloth trade on rural development was not 
wholly for the good. The employment and wealth that it created 
for high and low greatly surpassed what it destroyed. But, 
like every other process of economic change, it had its army 
of victims and its tale of agony. Since it overthrew status and 
custom in favour of cash nexus and the fluidity of labour, it 
brought to the newly emancipated villein great opportunities 
and great risks, and to the capitalist farmer and landlord 
temptations to grow rich quickly at the expense of others. In 
certain districts there was ‘ enclosure ’ of the open fields of the 
village for pasture, implpng the eviction of many ploughmen to 
make room for a few shepherds. The Tudor Privy Couimil 
frequently interfered to prevent enclosure leading to depopulatimi, 
though its efforts were neithw continuous nor ^ways successful. 
The centre of the evil was Leicestershire and Northamptonshire, 
and to a less degree the counties bordering on them to the south 
and east.i Thence many of the evicted ploughmen wandered 
off to swell the ranks of the ' sturdy beggars,' ‘ staff-strikers,’ 
and ‘ rogues forlorn,’ who figure so largely in the literature and 
the Statute Book of Tudor times. 

The ' beggars ’ were the characteristic evil of the Sixteenth 
Century as the 'retainers’ had been of the century bef^; 
and enclosing landlords who set them adrift on society were 
denounced by moralists like More and Latimer, just as the 

’ » Cta the oUmw kaad, Swmwirt. Dewm, Corfiwaa, StifleAjt. Ewe* Kent 

wettt couQties largely emclosed ia pre-Tudor tixues by tbe peasants tbeiwselves, 
because of 'woodUtods, physical conditions, fruit-farming, or local circumstanced 
now forgotten, and in the West partly because of old Celtic custom. 
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noUemen who kept the retainers had hem denounctid hy Fottescue 
and his contemporaries. Many of the atnrdy ' b^gars ’ were 
quondam retainers, robbers and outlaws, who had not thrown off 
the lawless habits of Fifteenth Century society. Under a stronger 
government they began to figure less often as bullies and more 
oft«i as victims ; the stocks, the whip and the bed of ' short 
and musty straw’ became their lot, instead of the fellowship 
<rf the merry green wood or the licence to rob in their lord’s 
livery. With them were joined the innocent snfierers from 
seasonal unemployment in the doth trade and other industries 
of a modem character, and, last but not least, the evicted 
ploughmen of the Midlands. . But unless trsymps were very 
different in the Sixteenth Century from those of laka: date, 
many ne’er-do-wdls must have daimed commiseration % posing 
as evicted ploughmen, in an era when everyone was taking of 
the wrongs of that much injured class. « 

The promiscuous charity distributed at the monastery door 
bred beggars as well as relieved them. And the sudden suppression 
of the monasteries, before the Poor Law had been fully devdoped 
to take their place as an agency of relief, naturally increased 
distress, as much perhaps by turning adrift the large companies 
of monastic servants, as by stopping the monastic alms ; these 
had latterly been a much smaller proportion of the conventual 
income than is often assumed.^ The 'beggars’ becaipe the 
objects both of fear and of pity. Their entry into a village 
(usually called a ' town ’ by our Tudor ancestors) has been 
immortalized in nursery rh 5 une ; — 

Hark 1 hark 1 the dogs do bark ; the beggars are coming to town, 
and then we know how — 

Some gave them white bread, and some gave them brown. 

And some gave them a good horsewhip, and sent them out of the 
town. 

Both bread and whip, at first the expression of individual 
charity and self-]a‘otection, were organized as compulsory social 
duties by the series of Tudor poor laws culminating in the Pocn: 
Law and pari^ Poor Rate of Elizabeth. Gradually the dis- 
tinction betwem the able-bodied who would not work, the aged 
and feeble who could not work, and the unfortunate who could 
not find work, became clear to Tudor society and took its place 
in the Poor Law. The abolition of the monastic dole had helped 
to make England coirsider the problem in a national light and 

* $ee pp. ns-itS of R. H. Smpe’s English Motmtie Financts in ^ LsUsf 
(Cam. Praia, 1996). 
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to make ^entific provision for the poor a. civic duty en- 
forceable by law. With all its imperfections' *the Eliza^than 
Poor Law marked a step forward in social (»|[anization. and 
the end of her reign foreigners marked with surprise an absence 
of beggars to which they were unaccostmned in other lands.^ 

To regard ‘ enclosure ’ of open land by permanent walls and 

-1 -• t ^ * a_s %* s * « t, 

* 'w '' • W * ,-* 

be to misinterpret the whole history of British agriculture. In 
the first place, by no means all aidosure, even in the Sixteenth 
Century, converted arable into pasture. Much of it was directed 
to convert unused land into pasture, or to improve the method 
of arable farming, processes essential to increase the wealth, 
trade and population of the island. In the second place, many of 
the Tudor enclosures were made, not by ‘ engrossing landlords ’ 
or ‘capitalist farmers,' but by small yeomen. By enclosing 
modest portions of the domain or of the open village field into 
compact farms and hedged fields, they increased the emplo3unent 
and wealth of the humble. The good farmer was freed from the 
drag of his dovenly, dishonest or less skilled nei^bours in 
the common field. The constant quarrels and litigation due to 
the removal of balks and boundaries of the scattered strips 
came to an end. The free individual initiative given by en- 
closure to the yeoman fanner was an advantage to himself and 
to everyone el^. The pity is that so much of the best land in 
the' Mi^ands was stiU left ‘ open field,’ till in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries it was enclosed imder economic and 
social conditions more generally unfavourable to the small 
farmer than those of the Tudor age.* 

Hugh Latimer's pulpit eloquence was fearlessly directed 
against endosure accompanied by eviction on bdialf of en- 
grossing capitalist landlords ; but it is probable that his own 
father, whom he held up as the type of yeoman of the true breed, 

^ Seep. 358 and note, below. ActnallyaeveralPoor Laws had been put on the 
StatnteBookbeforethedissoltttionoftheMonasteries. ' TheDissolutiottnodoubt 
made a Poor Law more necessary, but they do not stand to each other in Uie 
simple relation of cause and efiect.' Tanner. Doeimentt, 470. 

i The Elizabethan agiicultnral poet. Tnsser. thus describes tire advantages 
of enclosure ' in severall.' as against the <^n fidd (‘ champion ') : — 

* Mote profit is qmeter fonnd 

(Where pastures in severall bee) 

Of one seelie alter of ground. 

Than champion maketh of three. 

Againe, vdtat a joie is it knowne 
When men may be bdd of their owne I ' 

The eictent of the Tudor endosnres is often exaggerated. The shires whwe 
there was most of it, Ldeester and Northamptim, were stfO yjxy largely opmi 
and ' cbe tw pton ' at the time of the enclosing movement of the Eiii^iteentb 
Century. 
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had an ' enclosed ’ farm of the ri^ht sort. We know at least 
that his leasehold farm, containing 2 oo acres arable, fed also 
100 sheep and 30 mildi cows besides the oxen for the plough, 
enabled him to employ six men beside wmnen servants, to give 
his daughters porticms of' £50 apiece and to send Hugh to school, 
collie and ultimately to bishop's bench and martyr’s stake. 
It was such yeomen who bred the new England, a better England 
on the whole than that of mediaeval lord and villein.> ^ese 
yemnen with small copyholds or moderate-sized leasehold or free- 
hold farms, were as important a feature in the new rural economy 
as were the engrossing landlords with their large estates. The 
great importance of the yeonjen, particularly the freeholders, 
in the wars and politics of Stuart times, was an outcome of the 
economic changes of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centijpes.^ 

Nor must we judge the enclosure movement entireW by its 
immediate social consequences. There is also its agricultural 
and economic justification. The historian of Briti^ larming 
has pointed out that the exhaustion of the corn-land, especially 
in oprai-field farms, by centuries of use, in many cases necessitated 
the restoration of its fertility by a long period of rest under 
grass ; and moreover that the enclosures as a whole so benefited 
corn-production, that whereas in Tudor times men feared that 
bread would grow scarce if the open-field farms were broken up, 
the Hanoverians had learnt from experience that only by further 
endosure could their over-populous island be saved froib star- 
vation.* 

'Tudor times saw not only the segregation of compact yeoman 
farms for the occupier, but the formation by proprietors of great 
landed estates, to which the superb country houses of Elizabeth's 
richest subjects bore monumental evidence. This movement, 
that made a few men ‘ spadous in the possession of dirt,’ was 
destined to culminate in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
at the expense of the smaller freeholds ; but in Tudor and Stuart 
England large and small properties flourished side by side. The 
concentration of landownership was furthered by the English 
custom of primogeniture, which remained a social habit long 
after it had ceased to be a legal obligation. The country gentle- 
men in their wills provided only the eldest son with land, having 
previously sent his brothers out from the manor-house door to 
seek their fortunes as apprentices in ti%de or manufacture, in the 
liberal professions or in overseas adventure. This custom, so 

*• The Word ' yeoman,' prior to the late E'fditeenth Century, waa normally 
need for a free peasant farmer, irrespective of whether his land were freehcdd or 
held on leaie. A viUein was not a yeoman, nor was a landless labourer. 

* Lord Ernie, Thg Land and tk* People, Chaps, I. and II. 
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diilermt from that of the continental nobility, destroyed class 
barriers and greatly helped to bnild up English commerce and 
Empire, It built up also the great landed estates. 

Sheej^farming and enclosure were not the only signs of a 
new spirit in the English countryside. Formerly, the object of 
‘ subsistence agriculture ’ was to enable each viE^e to grow its 
own food ; but many men, small and great, were now investing 
capital in land with their eyes on the national market and its 
ever-growing demand for com, wool, cattle, horses, poultry, dairy 
produce, and a hundred other requirements. Throughout Tudor 
and Stuart times the old subsistence agriculture and the new 
capitalist agriculture were flourishing side by side, but the latter 
was always gaining ground. One of its earUer triumphs was the 
introduction of hops from Flanders, which in Tudor times went 
far to change the drink of the Englishman and the appearance 
of Kent. The feeding of cattle and sheep during the winter 
began to be serioxisly studied ; turnips were known over here 
in time for Shakespeare to mention them, and under the Stuarts 
artificial grasses and other methods were slowly introduced m 
imitation of the scientific farmers of Holland. Horses were slowly 
taking the place of oxen at the plough.^ 

Books for Fdrthxr Rxadikg 
Tudor Period generally 

I. Political and General : 

H. A, L. Fisher, Political History of England, 1485-1547; A. F. Pollard, ditto, 
1547-1603 ; Innes, England under the Tudors ; Tanner, 2 udor Const, Documents ; 
HoldsworUi, History of English Law, Vol. IV. (admirable on this period) ; Pollard, 
Factors in Modern History ; Mcllwain, The High Court of Parliament ; Tudor 
Studies, by twelve colleagues of Professor Pollard, 1924. 

It does not seem necessary to refer readers to the well-known controversial 
histories of the period by Fronde and his opponents, who between them have 
elicited so much information. The present generation of historians seems to 
be in a calmer and more judicial mind. 

II. Economic and Agricultural Changes : 

Ashley, Economic Organization in England, and Economic Histoty^ Pt. II.; 
Ernie, British Farming, and The Land and the People, Chap. II. ; Tawsey, 
Agrarian Problem in Century*, A. Hd }ohx^n. Disappearance of the SmaH 


^ * Hops, Reformation, bays and beer 

Came into England all in one year * 

is as truthful as such traditional rhjrmcsi can be expected to be. Put * era * for 
' year,' and it is correct. * Bays ' were a new kind of cloth introduced by 
Flemings into Norwich. There are various versions of the rhyme, some of them 
mentioning * turke3rs,* which came from America, 

It is Anne Page in the Merry Wives, who declares that sooner than marry 
Br. Cains, she 

' had rather be set quick i* the earth. 

And bowrd to death with turnips." 
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FrUkoUtr', Gonner, Comnm Land and Endoswt; Leonard. Englitk Poor 
RelUf', Tawaey and Power, Tvdor Economic Doeumtnis. 

III. BoDGATioir, Etc. : 

Leach, English Schools at the Rsfomafion ; Foster Watson, English Grammar 
Schools to 1660 ; Einstein, Tudor Ideals ; Seehohm, The Oxford Reformers. 


CHAPTER II 


1383. 


1457 * 


Hie revival of LoUardry. The Rraaissance scholars. Wolsey and the 
Balance of Power. The era of discovery. The Cabots. Henry VIII 
founds the Royal Navy ^ ' i ' 

Kings : Henry VII, 1485-1509 ; Henry VIII, 1509-1^7 

The Fifteenth Century, if we exdude its last twenty years, 
was intellectually barren beyond any other epoch in onr history 
since the Norman Conquest. The violent suppression oj[ freedom 
of thought at Oxford and subsequently throughout the\ country 
by the persecution of WycUffism, was not made good by any 
moral or intellectual revival of a more orthodox character. There 
was nothing analogous to the ‘ coming of the friars ' of two 
hundred years before. The triumph of mere obscurantism 
reached its height in the trial and imprisonment of poor Bishop 
Pecock, because in arguing against the Lollards he had appealed 
partly to human reason instead of wholly to the authority of the 
Church. Among the laity, the same period was unproductive of 
great literature, if we except some of the popular ballads. Chaucer 
had readers, reproducers and imitators, but not successors. 
There was, however, the new printing-press, and an adequate 
supply of new schools for the middle dasses ; though the edu- 
cation given was of poor quality, the number of educated people 
in the island oEered a wonderful held for the sower of wheat or 
tares. And H^ry VII's reign was a season of seed. 

The restoration of peace and order was a cmidition favourable 
to intellectual revival We observe two portents in the early 
Tudor world, before the Lutheran controvCTsy arose,— first a 
revival of LoUardry and Bible-reading among the poor, and 
secondly the coming of the Renaissance learning from oversea. 
To these two movements we should perhaps add another tendency, 
that favoured them both, the sheer anti-dericaUsm of large 
sections of the population : it was said that, if Abel had been 
a priest, Cain wodd have been acquitted by a jury of London 
dtixens. The squires and nobles, thou^ none .of them were 
any longer Lollards, cared so little for the Church that they were 
prepar^ to support a policy of spoliation i»ovided the spoils 
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came their way. Ecdesiastioal privilege, left intact for bentnries 
while all else had been changing M England, had aroused an anti- 
clerical temper in the ordinary Englishman which rendered him 
ready to listen to the new doctrines^ The Church had lost her 
moral and intellectual leadership, while retaining to the full her 
privileges, her wealth and her persecuting power. Her decision 
to defend herself against WycUi&m by repression unaccompanied 
by reform, though successful for a wMe, was fraught with 
danger. 

A generation before Luther sprang to sudden fame, LoUardry, 
long suppressed, had come into the open once more. It w£^ 
native to the soil of England, and had been faithfully preserved 
in cottage and workriiop as a poor man's tradition, by the spiritual 
ancestors of John Bunyan. Peasants in the Chiltems and other 
parts of the Home Counties, humble persons in London, Bristol 
and other towns, with here and there a priest and here and there 
a man of means, met secretly to read ‘ the epistles and gospels 
in English and WychfEe’s damnable works,' and to strengthen 
one another's faith in what we should now call ‘ Protestant ' 
doctrine. Between 1490 and 1521 many of the Lollards actually 
went to the stake, while more recanted to save their lives. The 
persecution was hotter than ever before, but this time failed 
of its purpose. 

In the same years a different movement was stirrmg the 
Universities to fresh life. Italy was the land of the Renaissanbe, 
and thence the new studies came to Oxford in the last two 
decades of the Fifteenth Century.' From Italy, Grocyn, Lily 
and Linacre brought home a new interest in Greek literature, 
Latin grammar and scientific medicine. Slowly the long-lost 
world of Hellas began to take shape, as in a glass darkly, re- 
vealing to a few ardent minds a world of thought not boimded 
by the mediaeval heaven and hell, just m the material world 
was expanding beyond all the limits of mediaeval cosmography, 
with every new voyage of Columbus and Cabot. At the same 
time, studies conducted in Ciceronian I.atin, replacing the useful 
but inelegant Latin of the Middle Ages, suggested ideate of 
conduct on the ‘ amtique Roman ' pattern. If these influences 
should once spread from Court amd college into common grammar 
schools at Stratford and elsewhere, life even here, upon this bank 
and shoal of time, would become a gracious amd noble adventure. 

> Early in the reign of Henry VI, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, an Ettgliili 
statesman to ttie Koyal House, had patronised Italian scholars of the new 
classical imiaissance. His gift of ■ Duke Humphrey’s Library’ to 0*f^ proved 
the Wnnitig of the Bodleian collectiw, but some time passed before the classical 
writers were studied there in the unmediaval spirit of Duke Humphrey and his 
Italians, « 
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Another element formative of modem England was introduced 
by young Colet, a London merchant’s son. On his return from 
1497- Italian groves of Academe, he astonished Oxford by the announce- 

ment that he would lecture on St. Paul's epistles. By sheer force 
of genius he compelled not only the enthusiastic undergraduates 
but the disapproving Abbots and doctors of divinity to listen to 
a young man scarcely yet ordained priest, while he set aside 
every landmark erected by the schonasts, and gave straight 
from the text a realistic and humanist exposition of the life 
and teaching of St. Paul. He was seeking to discover what the 
Epistles had meant to him who wrote and to those who received 
them, not at all what they had meant to the dialecticians of the 
last three hundred years. The studies and learning of f^he Middle 
Ages crumbled like a corpse exposed to the air. Duns Scotus had 
once been in the van of intellectual advance, but thoseljwho were 
still faithful to the Subtle Doctor were now held in dferision as 
* dunces ’ by the rising generation at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
presently on every school bench in the land. \ 

Dutch Erasmus was rapidly rising by the help of the printing- 
press to a European reputation without previous parallel. He 
was much in England, and both he and Sir Thomas More were 
Colet's friends and allies. Between them they gave a new 
character to the Renaissance studies, making them moral and 
religious in Northern Europe, instead of artistic and pagan as in 
Italy. To the Italian scholars and their patron Princes and 
Cardinals, the Renaissance meant the ancient poets and philoso- 
phers, marble nymphs and ‘ brown Greek manuscripts.’ To 
Colet and Erasmus, and through them to the English generally, 
the Renaissance meant these things indeed, but it meant also the 
New Testament in Greek and ultimately the Old Testament in 
Hebrew. The difference was profound, and produced yet another 
rift between England and the Franco-Italian civilization which 
had nurtured her childhood. For the men of the Italian Renais- 
sance lived, and their spiritual successors in France and Italy have 
lived ever since, in a world of art, letters and science seldom 
touched by religion, in effect abandoning ecclesiastical affairs to 
the unaided efforts of the monks and clergy. But in England 
the men of the Renaissance, following the lead of Colet, used the 
study of Greek and Latin to reform not only the schools but the 
Church herself, and called on clergy and laity to act together 
in the task. 

This movement, at once moral and intellectual, classical and 
Christian, did not, as is sometimes said, perish in the storms of 
the l^lish Rdormation. On the contrary, its spirit found 
expression in the educational and religious policy of the reformed 
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schools and d the relonned Church d EngUtnd that emerg^ 
under the later Tudors from the confused violence of the earlier 
struggle. If Colet had seen a typical Elizabethan gramnmr 
school, he would have been well pleased. If the old endowments 
that were confiscated und^ Henry and Edward are set against 
the new endowments that were made under Elizabeth, the 
quantity of educational provision was little if at all increased 
under the Tudors ; but the quality was inunensely improved. 

These Oxford Reformers, as Colet and Erasmus were calted, 
began, in the names of scholarship, religion and morality, a 
series of bitter attacks on the monte as obscurantists, on the 
worship of images and relics, on the extortion of the ecdesiastical 
courts and the worldliness of the clergy. On these matters no 
Lollard could use stronger language, although Hiey were no 
Lollards. Their influence was spreading from Oxford to London, 
to the Court, and ere long to Cambridge. Colet became Dean of »SoS« 
St. Paul’s, and delighted the citizens and perturbed the deigy 
of the capital by sermons denouncing Church abuses and practices 
in a manner not heard from the offidal pulpit since the silencing . 
of Wycliffe’s priests a hundred years before. Colet also founded, 
in the shadow of the Cathedral, St. Paul’s School with Lilyas its 
first headmaster, to teach Greek and Ciceronian Latin, and to 
become the prototype of the reformed grammar school 

What would be the attitude of the new monarchy towards 
the New Learning ? Much indeed turned upon that, for in the 
situation then reached by England, the nation could do nothing 
against the will of the Crovm, and the Crown nothing against 
the will of the nation, but the two together could do an;^^ 
they chose, even to the altering or preserving of religious doctrine 
and ecclesiastical privilege. 

Henry VII was too busy in his great task as England’s 
policeman to concern himself with the New Learning. The clejgy 
to him were useful civil servants, the Pope, a figure on the 
diplomatic chessboard. For the rest he was orthodox ; he once 
took part in converting a Lollard at the stake, and leaving him 
to 1^ burned in spite of his recantation, such being the standard 
of Christian charity of those times. 

But what of the younger Hemy ? In 1509 he succeeded to 
the throne and to the marriage with Catherine of Aragon, dime 
his dder brother Arthur who was to have enjoyed the lady and 
the realm had prematurely died. The young King of dghteen 
exceeded the ordinary run of his subjects in body and in brain. 

He was a paragon of Pzinces, the patron alike of all true English 
sportwnen and of the men of the New Learning. Succeeding with 
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a clear title to the peace/wealth and power that his fathwr 
had painfully accumulated, and cutting off the heads of Emp- 
son and Dudley as an earnest of the great love he bare Im 
people, he won their hearts from the first. < He was as true 
an Englishman as ‘ Farmer George,’ but on a more brilliant 
pattern. He could bend a bow with the best forester in the 
realm, and when complimented on his -archery by the French 
Ambassador could reply ‘ it was good for a Frenchman.’ His 
colossal suit of tilting armour in the Tower reminds us that once 
he flawed through the lists like Launcelot, la3nng low his ad- 
versaries and call^g for more. He was a champion at tennis and 
a mighty hunter. Orthodox like his father, he continued to 
encourage the burning of Lollards, wrote his book against Luther, 
153*. and was dubbed by the Pope Fidei Defensor. But he\was also a 
friend to Colet and More, forcing the latter to take up tne danger- 
ous profession of courtier, and defending Dean Colet against the 
obscurantist clergy, with the declaration ‘ Let every ifian have 
his doctor, this is mine,’ even when the fearless Dean dWunced 
15x3. his war t^fainst France as unchristian. For ‘ Henry loved a man.’ 
And ' pastime with good company he loved,’ as we read in the 
song which he is said to have composed and set. Among other 
accomplishments this Admirable Crichton was no mean musician, 
and played well on all known instruments. Poetry and music 
flourished in his Court, when the English l5nical and the English 
musical genius were moving forward again towards the moment 
of their fine flowering under Elizabeth. 

It was said that Henry’s Court had better store of learned 
men than any University. These early friends of his implanted 
in his mind a dislike of monks, of image worship, of relic worship, 
and a respect for the study of the Bible— all perfectly compatible 
with doctrinal orthodoxy on the Eucharist, as his subjects were 
to find out in days to come when this handsome young athlete 
and lover of all things noble had been turned by thirty years of 
power and worship into a monstrous egoism moving remorse- 
lessly over the bodies of old friends and new foes towards a clearly 
conceived middle policy in religion, with the Royal substituted 
for the Papal power. All the various aspects of that later policy 
can be traced to opinions imbibed during bis early Ufe, and to 
the movment of the age in a nation which, even in his days of 
bl<«ted and ferocious tyranny, Henry understood with an instinct 
tot even Elizabeth never surpassed. 

For to present those days were far ahead. As yet to 
r ruled— to last Cardinal and almost the last churchman 

ever to rule over England. While ‘ Harry our King was gone 
hunting ’ morning after morning, or was holding high festivS at 
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night ‘with mosqne and antique pageantry,’ , WolaaY 
labouiing over the details of home and foreign policy yraoh ip 
later years Henry took into his own industrious hands. But 
youth miist be served, at least such a youth as Henry's, and that 
was the Cardinal’s day. 

Wolsey, like all the greatest servants of the Tudor moitarchy, 
was of comjjaratively humble birth-— his father was probably 
an East Anglian grazier or wool merchant — ^but he was haughty 
and ostentatious to a degree that would hardly have been tolerated 
in a Prince of the Blood. He ‘ is the proudest prelate that ever 
breathed ’ reported a foreign observer, and such was the g^eral 
opinion. The one blot on his splendid equipment as a diploma- 
tist was the fury of his temper ; one day he laid violent hands on 
the Papal Nuncio and threatened him with the Tower rack over 
some dealings with France. The state which Wolsey kept, in 
the high hall at Hampton Court or when he travelled, for a while 
pleased his master and dazzled his countr3unen, but in the end 
helped to turn them all against him, and pointed for poets the 
moral of his fall 

./In his hands the Balance of Power in Europe first became 
clearly defined as the object of England’s foreign policy. It was 
dictated by the rise of the great monarchies of France and Spain, 
for if either of these overcame the other, it would be lord para- 
moimt of Europe, and little England’s position would be ignomini- 
ous and unsafe. For several years Wolsey kept the balance with 
consummate skill and with a minimum of expense to English 
blood and treasure. In 1513 the double victory over the 
invading Scots at Flodden and over the French at the Battle of 
Spurs near Guinegatte on the Netherland border, raised England 
to a strong position as holder of the balance. But afto: 1521 
Wolsey’s skill and foresight failed him. He backed Charles V, 
monarch of Spain and the Netherlands and Emperor in Germany, 
at a time when he should rather have supported the weaken^ 
cause of France. At the battle of Pavia the capture of Francis I isaS- 
and the destruction of his army laid Italy at the feet of Spate for 
the next 180 years, reduced France and England temporarily to 
impotence, and began that Hapsburg supremacy in Europe whitu^ 
in the days of Philip II and Elizabeth almost proved the de- 
struction of England, and would have destroyed her but for the 
growth of popv^, maritime and religious forces in thie island ■ 
which Wolsey overlooked or opposed. 

The power of Spain was not confined to t]^ Old World. The 
era of ocean discovery and commerce had begun, replacing the 
anciMit trade routes across Asia and Egypt, of whidn the EuK^pete 
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end had been in the hands of Genoa and Venice. From the 
Italian cities and the land-locked Mediterranean with its oared 
galleys, power and wealth were passing to the lands of Western 
Europe, wWch could send out a new type of seaman and new 
t37pe of ship to sail the far ocean, to reach the markets of Asia 
by sea, and to discovtf Africa and America on the way. 



Map XIX.— Europe in the time of Henry Vlll. Rise of the Great Continental Monarchies 

It did not seem at first that England would be the chief 
£«e gainer by this change. In the Fifteenth Century, Portuguese 
Map XX., seamen, under Prince Henry the Navigator, had been beforehand 
along the coast of Africa and round the Cape route to India, 
foundmg a Portuguese Empire on the African littoral, destined 
to survive till the present day. Spain was long disunited and 
struggling with the Moors, but when joined into one State by the 
marriage of Ferdinand of Ar^on with Isabella of pastile. ^ 
soon made an end of the Moors on her own side of the Stmts 
of Gibraltar, employed Columbus and sent out the Conquista- 
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dores, who made her a present pf the minra of Mexi(H> I*Wi *s* 9 - 
and the wealth of the Spanish Main. *S3S* 

The Pope had risen to the occasion. He had drawn a liae 
down the globe from pole to pole, a hundred leagues west of the 
Azores, giving all lands discoverable to the west of it to Spain, 1493, 
and on the east to Portugal. The competition thus set on foot 
had incited the great voyagers in the pay of the two Ibaian 
monarchies, had sent Magellan round by the Horn and across the 
Pacific, and set Amerigo Vespucci to trace the southern coastline 
of the continent that bears his name. As yet no one openly 
impeached the validity of the Pope’s division. As yet Portugal 
and Spain had no rivals on the ocean and in the lands beyond. 

The Italian maritime States supplied the master mariners—" 
Columbus, Vespucci and Cabot — ^but neither Venice nor Genoa 
ventured upon their own account on the new ocean traffic. It 
was as if the heart of Italy had been broken by the decline of the 
old Asiatic trade-routes of which she had been mistress ; neitha: 
Venice nor Genoa, as communities, had the requisite vitality 
to bfiild the new type of ocean-going ship and train the new 
type of ocean-going sailor: it was enough for their declining 
powers to carry on the wrecks of the old Levant trade, and 
engage galley to galley with the Turkish war fleets. 

Neither as yet was France or England ready to challenge the 
commercial and colonial monopoly of Spain and Portugal in 
Africa. Asia or America. In Henry VII’s reign John Cabot and 
his boy Sebastian, sailing in a cockle-boat with 18 gallant men *497- 
of Bristol, visited certain regions in Labrador, Newfoundland or 
Nova Scotia. They had sailed west to find the fabled Cathay 
and the Seven Cities of the East, with their spices and their gol4 
and found the way blocked by the foggy cod banks and top- 
ping pine forests of North America— a better heritage for the 
Engli^ had they known it. But England dared not yet arouse 
the wrath of Spain by laying hands on this heritage ; her time 
was not yet. Henry VII had encouraged maritime adventure, 
but Wolsey discouraged it. The voyages of the Cabots and the 
men of Bristol to North America merely staked out a claim that 
lay dormant for several generations as regards inland discov^ 
or plantation, though before the middle of the new century iite 
Newfoundland fisheries had become an important nursery of our 
seamen. 

Such was the situation with which Henry VIII had to deal 
His policy was both wise and strong. While not encouraging, 
transoceanic adv^ture in the face of predominant Spanidu 
power, he made possible the future liberation of his couatiy's 
.energies by; the only means— the foundation of a Royal hfayy; 
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The ‘ narrow seas * had be«i hdd during the Htmdred Years’ 
War — so far as they had been held at dl— by the pugnacious 
seamen of the merchant navy, fighting sometimes as individmd 

g 'rates, sometimes, as at Sluys, united under the royal command; 

enry V had begun to build a royal fleet, but his work had not 
gone far and had subsequently been neglected. Henry VII had 
encouraged the mercantile marine, but had not built a fleet for 
fitting purposes only. It was Henrj^ VIII who built an 
^ective fleet of royal fighting ships, with royal dockyards at 
Woolwich and Deptford ; he also founded the corporation of 
Trinity House. 

Henry's maritime policy had a double importance. Not only 
did he create ships specially manned and commissioned to 
fight, and to fight in the public service alone, but his mchitects 
designed many of these royal ships on an improvck model 
They were sailing vessels better adapted to the oc^ than 
the rowed galleys of the Mediterranean powers, and better 
adapted to manoeuvring in battle than the more \ clumsy 
‘ round ’ ships of the me^val type in which the English mer- 
chants sailed the sea, and in which the Spaniards crossed 
the Atlantic. The new type of English warship was three times 
the length of its beam or more, while the normal ‘ round ' 
ship was only twice the length of its beam. Hitherto sea-battles 
had consisted of ramming, archery and boarding, very much like 
the battles of the old Greek and Roman navies. But a new age 
was at hand. From the port-holes of Henry VIH’s fleet pro- 
truded the iron mouths of great cannon in a row, ready to give 
the shattering ‘ broadside,’ the operation of war to which, more 
than to any other, British maritime and colonial power owe 
their existence. It was Henry VIII himself who had insisted 
that his naval architects should mount heavy cannon in the 
body of the ship ; they had devised the expedient of piercing 
apertures in the very hold itself through which the great shot 
could be discharged.^ 

In 1545, at the end of Henry’s reign, a French armada 
attempt^ to invade England, but was foiled by the Royal Navy. 
England was saved from invasion, and the same year a baby 
called Francis Drake was bom on a farm near Tavistock. 

The Royal Navy wras Henry’s creation, and it saved both 

t On the technical question of the bnild ofThe ships in Henry VIII’s navy 
see CallMider, Naottl Side ej British History, Chap. IV, and the Introduction to 
Corbett’s Drttke and the Tudor Navy. The word, as well as the deed, * broadside ' 
Crimea occnrs in Haldnyt's acooints of our ships fighting in Queen Elisabeth’s 
tesgs. I commanded to give the broadside, as we terme it,’ says Captain 
Downton, describing his destmctioa of ' the Portngalls’ mightie carack of the 
East Indies’ in 1593. 
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hin^lf and hk datight^ ;alter Mm wheii thi^ adopAad sm iblaii^ 
policy and defied the Cj^holic powers of Enrope. ;Wol^ had 
no notion of the importance cd sea ^wer .to England. He was 
a great mediserM churchman, a civil servant of the did sdiooh 
and a diplomatist of the Renaissance t3rpe. But, of the, future 
devdopment of England at home and on the sea Wohey had no 
vidon at all. His master, with that curious instinct of oneness 
widi the EngUdi people which was the secret of Tudor greatness, 
saw deeper. He coidd use Wolsey’s consummate administrative 
powers during the years of his own apprenticeship in statecraft, 
and then pass over him along a path of his own which no Cardinal 
could be expected to tread. 

Wolsey was a great man, but it was not he who made modem 
England. He had no interest in the navy and no trust in Par- 
liament. He had indeed an active distrust of it, because the 
Rowing anti-clericalism of the country had been demonstrated 
in the Parliament of 1515 by an attack on Benefit of Clergy, 
mortuary fees, and the currency of Papal decrees in England. 
There had been strange talk on the judicial bench of the penalties 
of presmunire incurr^ by Convocation. Judges and Parliament 
had stood up for the royal power, as representing popular rights 
against clerical privilege. Neither Wolsey nor his master had 
been unobservant of these things. For the present indeed the 
Cardinal ruled and Henry watched. So Parliament was not 
summoned again for eight years. But if ever Henry should tire 
of the Cardinal and desire to rob or to reform the Church and to 
defy the Pope, he would know to what institution he could look 
for support. 


CHAPTER III 

The Royal and Parliamentary Reformation under Henry VIII 

Those who conceive of opinion in Tudor England as sharply 
divided between two mutually exclusive and clearly defined 
parties of Catholic and Protestant, can never understand the 
actual course tsdeen by the Reformation before the latter years of 
Elizabeth. Opinion was in the making, not yet made. Honesf 
men, as well as time-servas, were perpetually altering thdr 
views. Few h&ld a consistent body of doctrine which would have 
satisfied the Cathtdic or Protestant partisans of a Ihter day. 
Sir Thomas Moao, a scatiring oitic of the religious orders and th^ 
popular superstitions th^ fostered, became the xnartyr of; pa4>M 
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Supmnacy , whereas Bi^ops Gardmer and Bonna*, though famous 
as Papalists imder Mary, had defended Henry’s oiigii^ breach 
with Rome. Queaa Elizabeth herself would have prefaced a 
oeUbate priesth(X)d. Opinion among the mass of men was more 
interested in peservingthe King's Peace than in raising difficuldes 
over his religious policy. 

In the North and extreme South-West, considerable zeal was 
shown for the defence, not indeed of the* Papal jurisdiction, but 
of the monasteries and the old forms of religion. In London and 
the neighbourhood the party of change prevailed. Tiia contrast 
between the citizens of Tudm' London and those of Valois Paris, 
in their attitude towards the clergy and the doctrines of the 
mediaeval Church, goes a long way to explain the different fortunes 
of the Reformation in England and in France.^ 1 

But the party of change, in London and elsewhere was not 
wholly inspired by Protestantism or by the New Le^mg of 
Dean Colet and his friends. It was also under the influence of 
a passion which can best be described as anti-clericai Anti- 
dericalism was in some persons a greedy desire to plunder the 
Church for the benefit of their own families. In others it 
vras a rational and honourable dislike of the powers and privileges 
enjoyed by the priesthood. For the clergy still had the legal 
rig^t to extort money in innumerable ways, and to adjudicate in 
their spiritual courts on points of doctrine and morals for all 
men, in an s^e when the laity had become well able to think and 
act for themselves. The change from mediaeval to moderri society 
, in the sphere of religion, consisted mainly in a reduction of the 
power of the priesthood, and the raising up of the laymen, first 
collectively though the action of the State, then individually 
through ^e freedom of private conscience. It was the first 
of these movements that took place under the Tudors, in the 
subjection of the Church to the State, and it was a movranent 
quite as much anti-clericad as it was Protestant. 

Henry VIH burnt Protestants, while hanging and bdieading 
the Catholic opponents of am anti-derical revolution. And this 
policy, which appeaurs so strange to-day, then met with much 

^ Professor Pdlard has written : — * Todor despotism conristed largely in 
Xondon's dominance over the rest of England/ and Miss Davis has added^ * The 
history of the English Reformation might well be rewritten from that point €$ 
view. Almost all its changes were anticipated there (in London), and Henry 
VIII, Elizabeth and Burghley succeeded, ^ere Wolsey. Cromwell. Somers^ 
and Ma^ failed, because they seldom douted the City and never lost its allegi- 
ance/ For a monarch without a standi^ army, the presence of such a store- 
house of wealth, arms, and men. two miles from his Palace gate, was a chief 
consaieration in policy* Tudor Studies, pp. Moreover, in the Sixteenth 

and early Seventeenth Centuries. London h^ a ^actical monopoly of the 
printh^-press, except for Oxford and Cambridge ; Elizabeth actu^y forbade 
. {nintiiHif outside Londcm and the two Univemftw^ 
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popTiliar appr^ ia England. In - the babel cd voices heard 
during to reign, the strongest note k a Catholie, Nationalist 
anti-cl^calism. It "Was only after Henry’s death that the 
logic of the new situation at home and abroad drove the English , 
Anti-clericals and Nationalists to defend themselves against 
Catholic reaction by alliance with the Protestants, to whose 
doctrines they became, in Elizabeth’s reign, very fair converts. 

Anti-clericalism, in fact, was not destined to become the 
shibboleth of a permanent party in England, as it became in 
France and Italy from the time of Voltaire onwards. Dislike 
of clerical domination and respect for religion are both more 
general in England than in most parts of Europe, and both found 
satisfaction in our post-Reformation churches and sects. The 
spirit of opposition to clerical predominance sometimes supported 
AngUcanian against Roman or Puritan claims to govern men’s 
lives, and sometimes joined Nonconformity against the preten- 
sions of the State clergy. But while the power of the Pope and 
the mediaeval Church was being broken by Henry VIII, anti- 
dericalism appears as an independent force on the flank of bolb 
Catholicism and Protestantism, and for a few decisive years it was 
the strongest of the three. 

'The prelude to Henry’s breach with the Pope was the German 
Reformation under Luther, which for some years almost annihi- 
lated the prestige of Rome as a centre of religious authority. 

In 1527 the Holy City was sacked by the armies of Charles V^ 
Emperor in Germany and King of Spain. German heretics and 
Spanidi Catholics rivalled each other in looting churches, raping 
nuns and besieging Pope and Cardinals in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
while a Roman Cathohe wrote thus to Charles V : — 

Everyone considers that this has taken place by the just judgmoit 
of God, because the Court of Rome was so ill-ruled. Some ate of 
o|»nion that the Holy See should not continue in Rome, lest the Fiendi 
Kmg should make a patriarch in his Kingdom, and deny obedience to 
the said See, and the King of England and all other Princes ^ the 
same. 

If evm: there was a moment when European opinion made it easy 
for England to break with the Papacy, it was the graeratidn that , . 
followed the revolt of Luther and the sack of Rome. 

The Lutheran doctrines had no sooner been jnroclaimed ^ 
Wittmiberg than they became a power in England, though stifi 
und^ the ban of Church and State. They at on(% absor]^ tbe 
Lollard info the Protestant movement. Thmr oh the in« 
of the New Learning was twofold : some, particularly the younger , 
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men, eagerly jdned the more thoroughgoing mov«tnent; oihers, 
particularly the older men who had brought the Renaissance 
to England, shrank back and reacted towards m^odoxy, 
Erasmus feared Protestantism; More opposed it and wrote 
gainst it Oxford, where so much had been done for progress 
in the past, held back in doubt, but Cambridge stepped 
for the first time into the van of the national movement. 
From 1521 onwards, students met at the, White Horse tavern 
in that town, to discuss Luther’s propositions.^ The tavern 
was nicknamed 'Germany' and the scholars who haunted it 
‘Germans,’ but they were the makers of the new England — 
Tyndale and Coverdale who first gave her the Bible in Tudor 
English, Cranmer who gave hrar the Prayer Book, Litimer the 
soul of the popular movement, and many other future apostles 
and martyrs. ^ 

Latimer and Cranmer represented, each very noblyl the two 
aspects of the reformed English Churdi of the future— the moral 
and the reflective. Latimer was as fearless as Luther (m points 
of religion, and was far less timorous than the German Reformer 
on social questions and in face of secular power. Cranmer, mild 
and cautious, a student scrupulously slow to chpose between two 
sides in intellectual controversy, was a man of perpetual moral 
heatations and mental revisions, but with occasional bursts of 
courage on behalf of his hard-won opinions, like the courage of 
a timid woman turning to bay in defence of her dhildren, Both 
men won Henry’s regard, and though Latimer’s views were too 
uncompromising to suit the King’s purposes for long, Cranmer’s 
favour lasted through all the violent <±anges of royal aflection 
and policy, to which Wolsey, More, Cromwdl and so many others 
of both sexes fell victims. Cranmer, indeed, remained the last 
personal friend that Henry cared to keep : the brutal and self- 
willed King was to die murmuring of his faith in God, his hand 
lying trustfully in that of the gentle and perplexed founder of 
Anglicanism. If one could rightly interpret the inner meaning 
of that scene one would know much of the curiosities of human 
nature. 

But Henry had a good deal to do before he came to die. At 
the time of the sack of Rome he was thirty-six years old, and 
had reached in his slow devdopment the prime of his intellectual 
power. Hunting and tournaments rauld no bnger be a sub- 
stitute for politics and government asan outlet to 1^ immoderate 

^ Tilery Mras» of ooiim» nothiag disreputable about a ^ tavm 'in those days ; 
it had not the associatioiis of a modem ' public house/ Gentlemen often took 
their to spend the evening at the ale house, as a natural place to meet 
£r^ds. ' Mine host ' held an importimt social positiqUi for instance in Tis 
0/ Windsor. 
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ewsigies. He was, at last, piepareS to take jsver iroro Wofewgr 
tke h^Vy burden of administratirai. Moreover, 1^ ail kis 
objects, he was getting tired erf the Cardinal, who had failed 
abroad and g^ven personal ofience at home, and whose fall could 
scarcely have been ddayed much longer, even without the questiem , 
of the Royal Divorce. > 

That question, the immediate cause of the breach with Rome 
that had bmi preparing for centtuies in England, was not, 
strictly speaking, a question of ‘ divorce ' at all, Tedmically, 
it was a question whether or not Henry had eva been properly, 
married to Catherine of Aragon, since his brother Arthur had 
been her first husband. A former Pope had granted a dispensa- 
tion for her marriage to Henry, but Clement VII was now asked 
to declare that the marriage had never been valid, and that 
Henry was yet a lusty bachelor. For he desired to marry Anim 
Bole 3 m. L&e the generality of monarchs of that era and of many 
eras before and after, he would have been perfectly content with 
her as his mistress, which she soon was, had he not desk^l 
a legitimate male heir to secure for England an undisputed 
succession and strong rule after his death. He could expect no • 
more children from Catherine, and the Princess Maiy was their 
o^y child. There had never been a Queen Regnant in England, 
and the unfamili ar idea of a female succession seemed to threaten 
the country with civil war or the rule of a foreign Prince as Consort. 

The refusal of the Pope to liberate Henry was not due to 
scruples : he had only recently divorced Henr/s sister Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland, on a far less reasonable excuse, and his pre- 
decessors had released monarchs like Louis XII of France, when 
they desired divorce on no grounds save reasons of state. But he 
could not oblige Henry, because after the sack of Rome he was in 
the power of Charles V, who was Catherine’s nephew and ze^oim. 
protector. The Temporal Power of a Pope, so far from giving 
him freedom, made him a slave to mundane considarations, thai 
as in other ages. Because he was an Italian Prince, Clemait 
could not afford to displease the de facto lord of Italy. 

To Henry it seemed intolerable that the interests of England 
^ould be subjected, through the Pope, to the will of the 
Emperor. In his anger at this personsd grievance, he canm to 
see what many Engl&imen had seen long before, that England, 
if she would be a nation indeed, must repudiate a sjddtual 
jurisdiction manipulated by her foreign rivals and enemies. The 
full-grown spirit of English nationalism, maturing ever since 
Plantagenet times, asked vdiy we shonld look abroad for any part 
of OUT laws, eithrar naatriincmial or religioas. Why npit considt 
our oiwn churchmen ? Why not act throu^ our own Parliament ? ■ 
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isjfc Wolsey's failure to obtain the 'divorce* from Rome seated 
his doom. His death in di^ce saved him from |>receding to 
the scaffold many high-placed victims of the Terror that now 
began to walk by noonday. Cranmer , learnedly arguing in favour 
Of the ' divorce ’ and of England's oimpetoice to decide the 
issa. question for hersdf, rose thereby to royal favour and became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. But Henry needed also a rougher and 
less scrupulous servant and found one in Thcptas Cromwell. The 
revolution— anti-Papal, anti-clerical, Anglican and .Erastian all 
in one— was launched on the flood-tide, and was carried through 
with the accompaniment of violence and injustice that usually 
attends all great social revolutions, whethfer the driving force 
be a man or a mob. * ■ ’ f 

What was the attitude of the English people toWds the 
question ? The average Englishman retained the feelmg of his 
ancestors against the Pope's interference in England, Wt held 
it more strongly than ever in the light of the new times, and 
supported Henry in his decision to settle the question pnce for 
all. The nationalism of England was fully grown ; she would 
no longer submit to be governed by. a religious authority that 
was seated a thousand miles beyond seas and mountains, and 
that judged English questions by Italian, Spanish, Imperial and 
occasionally by French standards and interests, but never by 
English. On the other hand, even in London, the sympathies 
of the common people went out to the blameless and linjured 
Catherine and her daughter Mary. Anne Boleyn was unpopular. 
A. mistress raised to be a wife at another’s expense can scarcely 
win respect, and Anne was a light woman with no claims of her 
own for a reversal of so natural a verdict. 

But the political and ecclesiastical sides of the question soon 
swallowed up the personal, and as this change took place, Henry’s 
position with his subjects grew stronger. In the great revolution, 
by which he freed the English Church and State from the bonds 
of Rome, suppressed the monks and friars who represented the 
old cosmopolitan order, and reduced the power and privilege of 
the clergy, he had the support of London and the South. The 
unpopular divorce policy involved the popular breach with Rome, 
and the breach with Rome involved the anti-clerical revolution 
at home, which enlisted in its defence the most powerful forces 
in the country. But neither Henry jnbr his subjects yet under- 
stood that these changes must lead in turn to the tolm'ation of the 
.fiijjS- Protestant religion. It was the hour of a persecuting Catholic 

YS47' anti-clericalism as peculiar, some would say as monstrous, as 

Henry himsHf. But for tlm moment it won mcffe support tto 
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#ay otliw ^6» k^^iesil or mopdi^ pdUcy. Heniy. sendto®; 

. the tiol^iie^ Tbomas More to ilie scaffold icHT Us refosw to)stp&- 
diate the Papal authority, and poor Protestants to the stake, fori 
their denial of transubstantiation, moves the angry, disgust 
readers accustomed to rdigious toleration as the basis of modern 
society. ^ But toese tragic scenes afiected the minds, of conteih- 
porari^ in a different manner, — with pity indeed for the victims, 
but with respect for a Government that was keepii^ order m 
Churdi and State according to the persecuting standards inherited 
from the past of Christian practice and never yet called in 
question. 

King-worship under the Tudors reached its culmination in 
these years, in the acceptance of one man’s will as the stilus 
publici. It was diseistrous to the character of Heiuy, whose 
egoism became a disease. But the disease affected the heart 
and not the brain. One result of King-worship under a strong 
King w^ that England secured the great change in her institu- 
tions without civil war, though Henry had no army with which 
to keep order. Brave blood was shed, but it was not ^ed in 
rivers, as in France, Holland and Germany during the wars of 
religion. 

The instrument chosen by Henry to effect his Royal Reforma- 
tion was Parliament. It could scarcely be Convocation: the 
ecclesiastical assemblies of Canterbmy and York wherein there 
was no representation of the laity, could not be made active 
instruments in an anti-clerical revolution. The mediaeval Churdi 
was organized as a purely clerical body and therefore the laity 
could only assert themselves from outside, through Parliamimt 
and not through Convocation. 

In both Provinces Convocation acquiesced only under threat 
of the penalties of Praemunire. Yet we must not suppose that, 
the whole body of secular clergy were adverse to all the changes 
which they were compelled to accept. They had little love for 
the monks and friars. They bitterly grudged the Annates and 
other heavy tolls levied from them by the Pope. Many in 
Convocation recognized that Benefit of Clergy, sanctuary and the 
abuses of the spiritual courts must be reformed. There was 
a small but growing party of more advanced reformers, like 
Cranmea: and LatimCT, whence Henry chose several of - his 
bishops, 

The attitude of the English clergy, though not heroic, was 
more patriotic, more useful and more morally sound than, 
fanatical ifitiraiBigence and the preaching of civil war in 
of outworn privileges. Becaple the clergy accepted mutii.#h|i£» 
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ihisy could not be expected to like, tli^ ^yed England from a 
war of religion, and they soon recovered what they had loi^ lost, 
a |reat place in the affection of the country, under a new regime 
suited to modem times. 

To be freed from the Pope was well perhaps ; to be subjects 
to the King was perhaps less weU. But the clergy had no third 
choice. Convocation acknowledged with a. sigh that Henry was 
<53a Supreme Head of the Church of Engkdd,, with the scmpulous 
ad^tion ' so far as the law of Christ allows,'— an elastic phrase 
that was stretched far in the next few years.^ The clergy had 
thus forsworn the authority of the Pope and accepted that of the 
English State in its place. But Henry must seek elsewhere than 
in Convocation the active instrument of the layman’s Revolution 
that followed. He found it in Parliament. I 

The Reformation had the effect of doubling the importance 
of Parliament. Hitherto it had been almost as much a court of 
law as a legislative assembly, and under Heniy VII aiRl Wolsey 
its importance was on the decline. If English history had re- 
mained a branch of European history instead of going off on a 
course of its own, that decline would have continued until the 
English Parliament had followed into oblivion the mediaeval 
Estates of France and Spain. But Henry VIII chose otherwise. 

The Reformation Parliament was not packed. It was not 
t 5 j^ necessary to pack it. The legislation that completed the breach 
with Rome, destroyed the monasteries and established the 
supremacy of the State over the Church in England, was prepared 
by Privy Councillors and passed after discussion by both Houses. 
The Reformation Parliament, unlike its predecessors, sat for seven 
years, and in the course of its eight sessions acquired a con- 
tinuity of personal experience among its members which helped 
to build up the traditions of the modem House of Commons as 
a great instrument of government. In Henry’s Parliaments 
debate was fairly free, at least on subjects with which the King 
wished the Houses to deal ; he knew the value of genuine advice 
and criticism, — provided always that he had his way in the main, 
and that was ensured by the nature of the times and by the 
character of the royal programme. Yet, in Henry’s reign, 
several measures desired by government were rejected, and 
others amended by the Commons. 

Louis XIV is commonly believed, to have} said * L'itat, c'csf 
tmi,’ and he certainly acted as if he thought so. Henry'S 
aulh(Hi1y was of a different kind, as he was the first to acknow- 

* Ja the Act of Supremacy, passed by Pariiamettt is ' 1 534, this qoalijScation 
seas omitted, aod Hen^ was styled ' wlySu^reme Head in esnb of tbe CnoKh <s 
Ha^nd called Aitglieana Eifeltsia.' 
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ledge. In 1543 he told the Commons, while confinning them in 
the valuable privilege of freedom h'om arrest > 

We be informed by our Judges that we at no time stand so high 
in our estate royal as in the time of Parliament, when we as bead and 
yod as members are conjoined and knit together in one body politic. 

And indeed, when a series of Royal Parliamentary Statutes 
had revolutionized the fundamental law of Church and State, 
which had from time immemorial been set high above the compe- 
tence of Crown or Parliament to alter, then indeed the ' Crown in 
Parliament ’ had more than doubled its power. It had become, 
what it had never been before, ‘ omnicompetent ’ to make any 
law it would within the Realm of England. 

But while Parliament, and particularly the House of Commons, 
was gaining a new position in the State, it remained in royal 
leading strings. The Reformation Parliament and the ‘ Tractable 
Parliament ’ that followed it, seem to have been unduly dazzled 
by the right divine of the new Pope-King of England. The Statute 
of Treasons of 1534 spread the net far too wide for the safety of 
the loyal subject, and in the hands of Henry VIII and Thomas 
Cromwell such a weapon was not left in the sheath. Fortunatdy 
it was repealed under the liberal Protector, Somerset, at the begin- 
ning of Edward Vi’s reign, and the relation of Crown to Parliament 
foimd its normal Tudor level once more. 


The suppression of the orders of monks and friars, and the 
secularization of their property did much to secure the Royal 
Parliamentary Reformation on a basis of vested interest. Henry 
VIII sold great part of the confiscated Abbey lands to Peers, 
courtiers, public servants and merchants, who at once resold much 
of it to smaller men.^ Syndicates of middlemen of the conunercial 
class bought the lands to speculate in real estate. It w^ largely 
owing to these transactions that, when the Papal reaction b^[an 
under Mary, it was suspect to this new element in the squirearchy. 
Many an Abbey had become a manor-house, or the quarry out of 
which a manor-house was being built, and the squire had no widi 
to see it an Abbey again. Such persons, though they themselves 
were never found at the martyr's stake, learnt the wi^oro of 
encouraging the Protestant preachers who were more willing to 
serve God for nought. 

In those days Ignd meant power of a direct kmd over those 
who lived upon it. The Reformation would never have been 
permitted to flourish among the tenants on monastic estates. 


* Except a few who reaieted Beniy and were exerted fwww**, the old 
inhaWtaate of the monasteries were waU Seated at tte Dissolutoa. Mwy MW 
heads of the dissolved houses becanw Bishops or Deans, 
hAidsdmely pensioned : very many of them took Uvjngs as w^ u their pensioas. 
nisker^e, ^lish Monk^ and ih» Suppmston of tk« Monastmas, 1937. 


1336- 

1539 . 
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But u^en laud iu every $^e duui^d from the hands of <!or|>era- 
tions devoted to the Papal authority and the old religion, into 
the hands of laymen bound to the new order of things by the 
very fact of th^ possessing land confiscated by sacrilege, the 
influence exerted over a very great body of tenantry was re- 
veried^ In London, as in every other town, valuable and 
conspicuous sites of religious houses and much house propaty 
belonging to them passed into lay hands* removing the last check 
on the ever-increasing Protestantism, anti-cleric^m and com- 
m^cialism of the capital. At Oxford and Cambridge the monks 
and friars had been very numerous and had formed the backbone 
of resistance to the New Learning. The first result of their dis- 
appearance was a fall in the numbers of those atl/ending the 
Universities, which alarmed Latimer ; but ere Iona the ranks 
of the students were swelled by an increased proportion of gentle- 
men’s sons. This new class of lay undergraduate made the 
Universities a path to court favour and public ser^ce. The 
Cecils and Bacons fitted themselves by their academic ^tudies to 
govern the country under Elizabeth, and to foster a new order of 
intellectual ideas which would never have taken root if Oxford 
and Cambridge had been left to the guidance of the monks and 
friars, checked only by the secular clergy. 

Nevertheless, the way in which the monastic lands were dis- 
tributed was a crime against education. The wealth of the 
monasteries, and after them of the chantries which suffered like 
1545- spoliation in the last years of Henry and the first of Edward VI, 
4iould have gone to multiply and enlarge the schools formerly 
attached to a few of the monasteries and many of the chantries. 
The example had already been set, for Wolsey had used the 
wealth of religious houses which he suppressed for the benefit of 
his Cardinal College, afterwards Christ Church. At Cambridge, 
a nunnery put down on account of scandals had been converted 
into Jesus College as early as 1496. Henry VIII made, indeed, 
the splendid fomdation of Trinity College, Cambridge, largely 
out of monastic lands, a deed that should never be forgotten if 
only to remind us what might have been done with the rest of the 
monastic spoil. England might have become an educated de- 
mocracy before the Industrial Revolution, and she might in that 
case have been able to direct that great change into nobler and 
more humane channels. But in the corrupted currents of the 
world such a schane for the bestowal of these Abbey and chantry 

* The strongly Protestant family of which Francis Drake was bom In 1545 
tM ti farm on the Rossell estates in Devonshire conhacatwS from Tavistock 
Abl^. Francis Russell stood godfather to the baby, and gave him the 
Christian name which he was to make famous in two hen^heres. 
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lands wholesale on the pubBc seemed a ‘devotit imagindtioiv' 
in England and in Scotland both.' The Exchequer was anpty 
and the c0artia:s greedy, and a hasty sale of the lands to private 
persons was the course adopted. 

The monks had not been good managers of thdr property, 
for they were terribly in debt. In relation to their tenants they 
wwe on the average neither much better nor mudi worse than 
laymen. As is the way wth corporate bodies, they were often 
conservative in their polity as landlords— that is less efficient, 
but less severe. But even this rule had many exceptioiB. En- 
closure with depKjpulation had taken place on many monastic 
estates, and Bishop Langland in 1526 said of some monasteries 
that ‘ more than the seculars or the laity, th^ flay their tenants ' 
(' excoriant firmarios suos '). It is true that when the monasteries 
were dissolved, many of the tenants suffered by a rise in rents, 
due to land speculation and frequent sales of the confiscated 
estates among the class of laity who were scrambling for them. 
But this, too, was far from being always the case ; very often 
the monks had wholly dissociated themselves from the manage- 
ment of their lands, letting them on long leases which necessarily 
remained untouched when the estates changed hands.^ 

Both the monks and the mms, and those of the laity who 
lived upon pensions and ‘ corrodies ' charged on the monastic 
endowments, were to a large extent aristocratic and well-to-do 
in their origin and connections.® The monasteries were no longer 
either a democratic or an intellectual force. The proportion of 
their income that actually went in alms to the poor had become 
scanty. The chronicle-writing which had distinguished the 
English cloister in the past had practically ceased, and no other 
form of intellectual activity had taken its place. To Colet, More 
and Erasmus the monk was an obscurantist, and the friar an 
exploiter of the worst popular superstition. The revived classical 
and biblical scholarship of the Renaissance found scarcely an 
echo in the monastery. Manual labour had died out among the 
monks, and the ascetic life which had formerly given them so mudi 
influence over an admiring world was now neither admired nor 
practised. Occasionally there were bad scandals, both in mon* 
asteries and in nunneries, but for the most part the ‘ religious' 
.on the eve of the Dissolution lived a life of easy sarmtering cot&- 
fort, without grave offence but without marked benefit to the 
world around them. For several generations pious ^downaents 

1 See note at end of chapter, p. 311. 

• iDn this point $ee Professes* Sa vine’s Ei^glish Monasteries at the Dissolufim 
(Dar> Press, 1909), ,pp. 240*-^ and 263-7. English KunnerieS . See /Miss 
Power's Me 4 ia»veU. English Nunneries (1922). There were ioever more th^n 
ab<mt eooo nwoM in mediaeval England^ On poor relief see pp. Above. 
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had been going no longer to monasteries, but to chantries and 
elsewhere. The numbers of the monks had fallen by some 
turenty-five per cent in three hundred years, and stood at about 
7<wo at the time of the Dissolution. Years before the breach 
with Rome the movement for suppressing monasteries was being 
carried on by orthodox Bishops and Cartels. 

There was, in fact, a strong case for applying their endowments 
to otha: public purposes more suited to tl» new age, and if the 
breadi with the Pope was to be permanent his militia must be 
disbanded. But there was nothing to be said for collecting vile 
diarges on insufficient evidence,^ judicially murdering the Abbot 
of Glastonbury and several other ‘religious' in order to hasten 
the surrender of their property, and letting it neamy all pass 
into, private hands in return for a merely temporary ^lief to the 
exchequer. , 

The monks and the old religion were srill beloved m Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire and the counties of the Northern boid®r where 
t53& feudal and medieval society still throve. The rising Ipown as 
the Pilgrimage of Grace was the result. Henry had no troops 
save a few Yeomen of the Guard. If the rest of the country 
had risen, or had refused to support him, he must either have 
fallen or reversed his policy. But London, the South and the 
Midlands stood by him and the storm was weathered. Nor is this 
popular attitude surprising : long before the King and the gentry 
rose against the monasteries, the peasants and townsfolk had so 
risen in 1381, at St. Albans, Bury St. Edmunds and elsewhere. 

Neither ffid the rest of the Church feel called on to espouse 
fixe quarrel of the ‘ religious.' The secular clergy had for cen- 
turies regarded the monks and friars as their rivals, who took 
frmn them tithes and fees, competed against their ministrations, 
and rejected the jurisdiction of their Bishops. These feelings 
of rivalry between the two parts of the Catholic Church in 
England were just as strong on the eve of the Reformation as at 
any former time, and this fact largely accounts for what followed. 
The cosmopolitan orders which stood isolated alike from the 
clergy and the more progressive of the laity, and looked to Rome 
for protection, could not possibly survive when the spirit of 
nationalism undertook in earnest the formation of an English 
Churdi. 

In that Church the Bishops retmned their place, Uttle altered 
in form or in law. It was easy for them to take King instead 

* No Mstqrian ^oes to tbe reports of Henry Vlll'i Comniissloners for 
evidence about the state of the monasteries* But there is plenty of ^ood evidence 
in the Episcopal Visitations of those monasteries which were subject to them* 
See Tanner# H^onstUufmal pp* 50-7# te an excellent wmmaiy. 
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of Pope, for tnastra:, for thi^ had long beea a(»;inst<Mn,ed id 
aci as Royal rather than as Papal servants. The tyjacal Eng^i^ 
Bishop of the Middle j^es was not Becket but William of Wyke**, 
ham; Their experience as civil servants, their active part in 
Parliament and Privy Council, the habit of compromise between 
the rival claims of Church and Crown, helped the Bishops to 
accommodate themselves and their office to the great change. 
But the Abbots had, most of them, stood outside the national 
life, few of them attending Parliament, and hardly any of them 
mixing with business outside their own conventual affairs. It 
was natural then, that in modem England there was a great 
place found for the Bishop but none for the Abbot. The dis* 
appearance of those Abbots who had sat beside the Bishops in 
the House of Lords left the spirituality in that Chamber in a 
minority instead of a majority, a change of great significance. 

Henry, as Supreme Head of the Church, proceeded to reform 
the religion of subjects and so complete the breach with 
Rome. The study of the Canon Law, that intellectual link with 
Papal Emope, was suppressed.^ There were also changes of a 
more purely devotional character. In his morose and terrible 
old age, Henry put into effect the ideals which he had imbibed 
from the Oxford reformers in his fresh and generous youth, the 
more readily as he could thereby counteract the influence of 
monks, friars and Papahsts over the multitude. Relic-worship, 
image-worship and pardon-mongering, the grosser forms of 
popular superstition and pious fraud which Colet and Erasmus 
^d attacked, were put down by the heavy hand of the royal 
authority. All over the coimtry relics were being destroyed, 
miracle-working images taken down, and their crude machinery 
exhibited to the people on whose credulity it had impost. 
‘D^on is ever3nvhere falling,' said the reformers; 'Bd of 
Babylon is broken in pieces.’ The shrine and cult of Thcmras 
Becket, so long the chief centre of English pilgrimage, was 
utterly and, easily suppressed, in a new age which spoke of 'the 
holy missful martyr ’ as ‘ a rebel who fled the realm to France 
and to the Bishop of Rome to procure the abrogation of wholes 
some laws.' 

Meanwhile, under the influence of Cranmer, an approadi wa$ 
being made towards a new type of appeal to the religious ini- 
stincts of the masses. The Archbiriiop himself was drawmg up 

* An indirect effect of the B«fonnafioB was to reduce not o&lytiieiiulepe&U- 
once of tbe Church Courts, but the scope of tibeir jurisdiction over the oudiiarv 
afiain dt life. For instance, action* for defamation or libel mradually piuned to 
the lay court* during the Tudor and Stuaart epochs. See m.4tp-4x; 

V. 
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forms of ixrayer in English vMch found thdr planes in the Prayer 
Book of the next reign. But, meanwhile, Henry mdered priests 
to recite to their congregations, and fathers to teach th^ children 
tile Lord’s Prayer, the ^nunandments and the Article of Faith 
in English. Above ail, at Cranm^'s instigation, the Bible in 
Engli^ was not only permitted to cnculate freely, but was 
ordered to be set up in every parish churdi. A version based 
on that of Tyndale, the noble scholar and inartyr, and on another 
by his less learned successor. Miles Coverdale, became' Imown, 
as Tyndale had desired, to craftsmen and to ‘the boy that 
driveth the plough.’ The English Reformation, which had begun 
as a Parliamentaiy attack on Church fees, and proceeded as a 
royal raid on Abbey lands, was at last to £nd its re^ous basis 
in the popular knowledge of the Scriptures which had been 
the dream of WyclifEe. In this way it acquired the strength 
that resisted the Marian persecution, when cobblers, clothiers 
and poor women willingly offered themselves for a ca^e they at 
last understood. \ 

Henry, having thus let in the sea, proceeded to ordain the 
limits of the flood. The disagreeable appearance of one of his 
later brides, Anne of Cleves, whom Cromwell brought over from 
anti-Papal Germany, helped, together with graver considerations 
of European policy, to remind the King that things were going 
1540. too far, or at least too fast. Cromwell was beheaded. The Act of 
X539. Six Articles had already been passed decreeing death against any 
One who ucuied TransubstoutiatiOu, or the necessity oFavuiCular 
confession and clerical celibacy. A man was hanged in London 
for eating flesh on Friday. The burning of Protestants proceeded 
quietly, but with no indecent haste. Latimer was permitted to 
retire to private life, but Cranmer remained Archbishop. It was 
an oscillation, not a reversal of policy. Catherine Howard, the 
fifth wife, was a Catholic Anne Boleyn, who had much the same 
.]tS4& faults and suffered the same fate as her Protestant prototype. 
Catherine Parr, the famous survivor, was a moderating influence 
on religious policy, inclining cautiously to the Reformers. 

Henry in fact was tr3dng to prevent further change and to 
frighten people who were too prone to discuss religion, a sub* 
ject on which the King’s Grace had finally pronounced-*-at least 
for the present. Meanwhile men could read the Bible and thmk 
what th^ liked in silence. The^ct of Six Articles was not 
unpopular, for at the moment the great majority were neither 
Papahsts nor Protestants, and no one believed in toleration. 
The Act was not rigorously or r^fularly enforced. Henry was 
stffl in touch with the desires of the generality of his, subjects, and 
hehaid their byal support against hostile for^ powers in the last 
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years of Eis reign. But times wei:e bound to alt^, and there are 
si^s that he was meditating yet another move forward, when he 
was called before the only spiritual authority that was any longia: 
competent to summon a King of England. 

Books for FtJRTHER Keadino 

PoUard, VI II, and Cranmer, and Wolsey \ R. W. Chamb€?i», Thmm 

More, and books in list, pp. 287-8, above. 

Note (to p. 307, above). Monks as Landlords 

Mr. Leadam, in liis dose analysis of Wolsey's Domesday of Enclosures of 1517 
(I. pp, 48-9, 263), comes to the conclasion, based on statistics, that ‘ leaving 
out of account the question whether the evictions were the work of landlord or 
tenant, there was no superior security, as ^ncied by later generations, for the 
cultivators of ecclesiastical soil.* It is not surprising therefore that, while the 
monasteries still existed, they had no such reputation for good landlords as 
they acquired in the sentimental retrospect. In Sir T, More*s Utopia we read : 

* noble men and gentlemen, yea, and certain Abbots, holy men God wot, not 
contenting themselves with the yearly revenues and profits that were wont to 
grow to their forefathers and predecessors of their lands, . . . leave no ground 
for tillage ; they enclose all in pastures ; they throw down houses ; they pluck 
down towns (» villages), and leave nothing standing but only the church to make 
of it a sheepcote.* 

On the whole subject see G. Baskerville, Ens^lisk Monks and the Suppression 
of the Monasteries (Cape, 1937), and the Eynsham Cartulary, edited by H. G. 
Salter (Clarendon Press), especially his summing-up on p. xx. See also Tawney, 
Agrarian Problems in i^th Century, pp, 382-3 ; A. Savine, English Monasteries on 
the Eve of the Dissolution (Clarendon Press) ; R. H. Snape, English Monastic 
Finances (Cambridge Press) ; Leadam, Domesday of Enclosures (Royal Hist. 
Soc.) ; Tanner, Const. Documents, pp, 50-7, and H. A. L, Fisher, Political History* 
passim. All these must be compared to Cardinal Gasquet's Henry VIII and me 
English Monasteries. A more general review of monastic and ecclesiastical estate 
policy in relation to the peasants in Europe Uiroughout the Middle Ages 'iiirill be 
found in G. G, Coulton's Mediaval Village (Cambridge Press, 1925), and Jas 
Five Centuries of Religion. 


CHAPTER IV 

Interludes, Protestant and Catholic. Edward VI (1547-1553) aod Mary I 

(1553-1558) 

The patient aaft of Henry VII and the imperioos vigoof 
Henry VIII had laid the foundations of modem England. Order 
had been restored, the nobles and their retainers had been sup- 
pressed. royal govemment through Coimcil and Parliament had 
become a reality in every comer of England and even of Wales, 
the Royal Navy had been founded, the independence dl the 
country had been established in the face of Europe, s^nilar and 
spiritual, and the lay levoldtion in the relatimis of Church and 

» Pot Henry VIlI?s ,seta«ment of the Wel^ proMea see pp. i)iia«w. 
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State liad been carried through. But all this, though accom- 
plished, had not been secured. When Henry VUI died, the 
^ate was heavily in debt, the coinage had been debased, and the 
religious feuds which he seemed to have suppressed by viotence 
were bound, to break out afresh with increasing fury. The 
work of the Tudors might yet be ruined, unless the country 
could be governed on a method at once effective and cheap, 
and unless a form of religion was fdund for the new State 
Church sufi&dently acceptable to prevent civil war leading to 
anarchy or counter-revolution. These problems were eventually 
solved by Elizabeth, a wise woman and something of a sceptic. 
But in the dozen years between her father’s death and her own 
accession, government remained in the hands of foils and ad- 
venturers, foreigners and fanatics, who between them went near 
to wrecking the work of the Tudor monarchy, and who actually 
reduced England to a third-class power, tom by religious feud, 
a mere appanage of Spain on land and sea. 

And yet this inglorious period was by no meai^s barren 
of results. Religious parties and issues became more clearly 
defined. It was demonstrated that Henry's half-way tabernacle 
was not permanently habitable where he had pitched it, but 
that the country must choose between reunion with Rome and 
further advance in a Protestant direction. At the same time the 
national resistance to the Pope became identified in the popular 
mind with another issue— independence of Spain. The Prayer 
Book under Edward and the Protestant martyrology under Mary 
raised the English Reformation onto a new intellectual and 
moral plane, and rendered it possible for Elizabeth in 1559 to 
make a permanent settlement of religion, a feat that no human 
wisdom could have achieved in the drifting chaos of opinion that 
still obscured the land a dozen years before. 

Edward VI, son of Henry VIII and Jane Seymour, was nine 
'1553. years old at his accession. He was an invalid child, intellectually 
precocious, earnest and severe, with more conscience than his 
lather but scarcely more softness of heart. So far as we can 
judge of one who ^ed before he was sixteen, he might, if he had 
lived longer, have ruined the Reformation by overdriving, much 
as his iu^-sister Mary ruined the Catholic cause.. So long as 
he lived, two men in turn guided the State in his name. First 
Ids umde Seymour, the Protector Somerset, a rash idealist ; and 
after Ito John Dudley, Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northum- 
l;^landi, a man of no principle at all except selfirii ambition. 

But Edward’s re^ was saved from futility by the two 
dmninaiing figures of its religious life. The first of idtese was 
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ArchM^op Crawrier, whose Prayw Book, basai kt^y on MS 
translations from late Latin into the purer English of the Tudor 
age, harmonized the , old and the new, and appealed suoo^fuUy 
to the temperament and higher emotion of large sections of the 
population who without this rallying point might have flown ok 
into mutually hostile factions. Henceforth the Church of 
England was something more than a remnant spared by the 
royal and anti-clerical revolution: it had found what it so 
sorely needed— a positive religious atmosphere of its own. The 
final triumph of the Prayer Book was postponed till Elizabeth’s 
reign, but it made its first voyages on the stomiy seas of opinion 
under Edward. Cranmer, timid and time-serving at the Council 
Board, as soon as he took his pen in his hand in the freedom of 
his own study was like a man inspired. 

Very different was his friend, Hugh Latimer. He did not 
resume the episcopal office which he had been obliged to re- 
linquish on account of his Protestantism in Henry’s reign, but 
remained as the free lance of the Reformation under Edward, 
free even to ‘ cry out against covetousness ’ in the Lords of 
the Council. Preaching at St. Paul’s Cross to the citizens and 
in the King's garden to the courtiers, Latimer, by his rough, 
homely sermons, set the standard of that English pulpit oratory 
which, together with the Bible and the Prayer Book, effected 
the conversion of the people to Protestantism in the course of 
the next hundred years. 

Meanwhile he did his best to redeem the crimes of the Royal 
Reformation by the honesty with which he denounced them. 
Edward’s reign opened with the completion of Henry’s plan for 
the robbery of the guilds and chantries, ostensibly for the sake 
of putting down ‘ superstition ’ and paid prayers for the dead, 
but trespassing far outside these limits in order to load ffje 
courtiers with fresh spoil; the schools attached to the sup- 
pressed corporations were in the first instance abolished and were 
not in all cases re-estabUdied as ‘ King Edward Grammar Sdiools.' 
To Latimer and his contemporaries education was a part of 
religion, and he saw that without education Protestantism could 
never take root. The learning for which the English Church 
became afterwards so distinguished, the long array of divmes 
and scholars from Jewel and Hooker to Westcott and Hmt, 
were yet in the future, while in the present the sharers of chantry 
lands crammed their rich thievery up,’ they cared not how. 

Schools are not maintained (cried, l.atimer). Scholais have not 
exblbition, the preaching offlce decayeth. Men provide lands and 
riches for their dhildren, but this most necessary bfBce they for the most 
part neglect. It will come to pass that we shall have nothing but a 
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little English divinity that will bring the realm into a veiy baritarons- 
ness and htter decay of learning. It is not that, I wis, that will Iceep 
out the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. Here I will make a suppli- 
cation that ye would bestow so much to the findii^ of scholats of good 
wits, of poor men’s sons, to exercise the office of sdvation, in relieving 
of scholars, as ye were wont to bestow in pilgrimage matters, in 
trentals, in masses, in pardons, in puigatory matters. 

« 

It was because many of the middle classes learnt this new 
conception of piety and good works that the rapacity of the 
courtiers was made good in the course of years, and the land 
saved alike from ‘ barbarousness ’ and from ‘ the Bishop of 
Rome.’ Yet the great chance for endowing education from the 
confiscated lands had been let slip, because England was then 
neither democratic nor in love with learning. \ 

The Protector Somerset, in spite of the protests pf Cranraer, 
had pushed on the spoliation of the guilds and chantries largely 
for private interests ; he had secured his own share of the spoil, 
out of which the original ‘ Somerset House,’ too princely for a 
subject, rose on the banks of the Thames. He aimed at monopo- 
lizing power to an unwise degree for a statesman who had at 
his back no monarch of age and authority to support him against 
a revolt of his fellow-Councillors. Nevertheless he was a strange 
mixture of pride and humility, selfishness and pure public spirit. 
He was more honest, humane and democratic in S5mipathy than 
the other politicians of that time.^ He believed in tmeration in 
both Church and State. He encouraged Parliament to repeal 
»S47‘ the oppressive laws of Henry’s later regime, the Statutes of 
Treason and Act of Six Articles. Under his influence Parliament 
legitimized the marriage of clergy in response to their petition, 
and issued the first edition of Cranmer’s Prayer Book, which 
was enforced by the mildest Act of Uniformity ever issued by a 
IS49. Tudor Parliament. 

Somerset persecuted neither Catholics nor Protestants on 
account of their opinions, and permitted free discussion of 
rel^ous diffCTences. The result was not altogether encouraging. 
The momrait the heavy hand of government was raised, the 
religious parties everjnvhere flew at one another’s throats. ' Hot 
gospellers ’ matched against ‘ suppressed ’ monks and friars led 

^ T)ie extraordinarily low level of the in hnnianity and decency is often 

forgotten by controveraalists who judge it as if it were a struggle under modern 
conditions between the well-behaved sects and parties of to4ay. In the last 
year of Henry VIlFs reign Wriothesley, the Lord Chancellor, and Hich. the 
SoUdtOf'-Ceneral, with their own hands turned the screws of the Tower rack 
wtdle torturing the Protestant lady, Anne Askewe, in hope of extorting con- 
Moas. Her shattered body was aftwwards tied to tiie stake at Smithneld 
burnt 
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cn the ri^ otrwdl Brawling in church and street over the 
^oval or ^ non-removal of images, the reading of Mass or 
Frayftr Book^ Protestant preaching or Catholic processions, 
seemed the prelude to civil war. 

There were serious disturbances in Oxfordshire, put down by 
the hanging of priests. The North Was fairly quiet, perhaps 
because the Catholics there had not recovered from the severity 
of the repressions that followed the Pilgrimage of Grace a dozen 
years before. But only in the extreme South-West did anytidng 
that could be called a religious rebellion come to a head. The 
men of ComwaU still spoke their old Celtic language, and of two 
services in unknown tongues preferred the sound of the familiar 
Latin to the ‘ Christmas play,' as they termed it, in English. 

In Devon also the peasantry rose under their priests, but the 
mariners rescued Sir Walter Raleigh's father out of their hands, 
and the citizens of Exeter stood a six weeks’ siege on behalf of 
Protestantism. In Elizabeth’s reign the squires and the new 
clergy succeeded in bringing round the peasants to the point of 
view of the seamen and townsfolk, in that shire which more than 
any other was to challenge Catholicism upon the high seas. 

Elsewhere the numerous local risings that disturbed Somerset's 
Protectorate were not religious but agrarian. Times were bad, 
Henry VIII had debased the coinage and the consequent rise 
and uncertainty of prices caused great distress. The most 
formidable outbreak was in Norfolk, where the Reformation was 
generally popular, but where the landlords’ excessive sheep- 
farming on common lands had caused discontent. The armed 
commonalty, under their leader Kett, captured Norwich and 1549. 
camped outside its gates upon Household Heath, afterwards so 
famous a spot in English landscape. There they slaughtered 
and devoured 20,000 of the offending sheep 1 Their spirit was 
democratic, not unlike that of John Ball's men in 1381, or of the 
German peasants who rose in Luther’s time. One of their demands 
was the emancipation of all who were still villeins— an aspiration 
that was fulfilled in the reign of Elizabeth, who characteristically 
compelled all the villeins she could find on her royal estates to 
purchase their freedom at a swingeing rate. 

Like all unassisted risings of peasantry, that of 1549 was soon 
put down by the better organized classes. Its chirf result was n 
reaction in favour of ‘ strong government ’ and the fall of the too 
liberal Somerset, who had sympathized with the popular com- 
plaints. Under the influence of Latimer and the party of social 
reform known as the ' Commonwealth’s men,’ the Protector had 
endeavoured to induce Parliament to pass effective statutes to 
control miclosares, but members elected on the strictfy limited 
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in charactwr Mary was the superior of Janies. She showed the 
high Tudor courage in time of danger, and she had no personal 
vindictiveness ; if she had been a sceptic or even a moderate 
in religion she might in after years have been remembered as 
Mary the Humane. But the narrow understanding of the 
daughter of Catherine of Aragon had been educated by brooding 
in secret, a neglected girl, over her brother's wrongs and her 
mother’s religion, while her mother's Spanish origin drew her 
affections with fatal magnetism towards Southern Europe. She 
had no national pride on behalf of the country she ruled. She 
cared only for the souls of the English, and believed they would 
be safer in Italian and Sp^sh hands. From her chapel she 
had as little vision of the re^ England as her brotner from his 
sick bed. Wrapt in doctrinal studies or religious ecstMies, neither 
brother nor sister had an eye for the great outlines of Tudor 
policy, for the broad prospect of England's plougWands and 
pastures, thronged marts and manor-houses, and England’s ships 
tossing on distant seas ; no instinct told them wha^ all those 
busy far-scattered subjects of theirs were thinking and needing 
day by day. But that vision and that instinct were the secret 
of all successful Tudor rule, and never deserted Elizabeth in her 
closest councils of State, in her devotions or her studies of theology, 
in her interviews with flattering foreign envoys, or even in the 
more Haw.Hng presence of favourite suitors. 

Identification with the Pope and Spain soon clouded the 
fortune that had seemed to shine upon the Catholic cause while 
Mary was being welcomed as Queen by the shouting 'prentices of 
London. On that day the Protestant cause had been associated 
in men's minds with violence and unrest. The robbery of the 
guilds and chantries, the continuous troubles of Edward's re^^i, 
above all Northumberland’s headlong career ending in treason 
and crowned by apostasy, made the new religion for a while 
odious and despicable to the great body of floating opinion. It 
would have been safe and popular for Mary to return to the 
religious compromise of her father, to restore the Latin Mass, 
and discreetly to bum a dozen Protestants a year. If she had 
content that Ei^land should rest there, at least for a while, 
there would have been no such revulsion to heresy as actually 
took place in the decisive first year of Elizabeth. But when 
IS 54 , Mary insisted on manying Philip of Spain in flat disregard of her 
subjects’ wishes, making England the cockboat tied to the stem 
*5SSi of the great Spanish galleon, when she in^ted further on reviving 

tha t Papal jurisdiction ovct the realm which even Gardiner and 
Bonner had helped Henry to abolish, she twice challenged the 
national pride in a way her father and sister would never have 
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dared. And when, to crown the work, she burnt 300 Protestante 1555- 
in four years, she made the old religion appear to the English as 
a foreign creed, unpatriotic, restless and cruel, an impression 
more easily made than eradicated. 

It is common to speak of the ' Tudor despotism,’ but tiie 
English were never ‘ mutes and audience ' to the acts of their 
sovereigns, as the French were to the doings of Louis XIV. 
Henry VIII’s policy had been in touch with general opinion 
Md particularly with those parts of it which were represented 
in Parliament. In Edward’s reign Parliament had played an 
independent if not a popular part, for Somerset's government 
had been foiled in its endeavour to carry democratic agrarian 
legislation through the Houses. And now popular acclamation 
had vetoed the will and testament of Edward VI and the action 
of the Council, and had prevented the substitution of the Dudley 
line for the Tudors. What would happen next ? For Mary s 
policy of submission to Spain and Rome was contrary to the 
wishes both of Parliament and of people. 

Parliament had no constitutional power to prevent the Queen 
from marr3ring whom she would, and the Commons’ address 
against the Spanish match was therefore unavailing. The 
Kentish rising under Wyatt gave expression to the national 1554. 
feeling against a Spanish King, but though Wyatt obtained 
popular sympathy he missed popular approval, for men regarded 
rebellion as the sin of witchcraft. The horror of armed rising 
against the Crown was stronger in London and the South than 
in the wild North and West. Nor had Mary yet dissipated the 
personal popularity with which Northumberland’s crime had 
endowed her. Protestant London refused to join Wyatt’s forces 
when they cut their way along Fleet Street to Ludgate ; he was 
overpowered, captured and executed. 

Wyatt had intended to place Elizabeth on her sister’s throne. 

But the young princess had already learnt the lesson of caution 
from some harsh personal experiences in girlhood, which had 
taught her that there were tiicks in the world. With regard 
to Wyatt's rebellion, nothing could be proved against to, for 
die was innocent. Her sister was not wicked. The nation was 
on her side. After long weeks of anxiety in the Tower, during 
which Renard the Spanish ambassador clamoured for her blood, 
she was at length released, to the lasting regret of some in after 
years. The Catholic prelate and statesman Gardiner, though he 

1 In the fiwt Parliament of Eliaabeth’s reign John Story, an active perseentor 
under Mary. ' being at the Parliament Howae, did with great vehemency apeak 
against the Bill that was there exhibited for the Restituticm of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and said these words, “ I did oft«-times, in Queen Ma^'a 
time, say to Uie Bishops fiiat they wwe too busy with chopping at twigs, but 
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had opposed the Spanish match, would have had Elizabeth 
excluded from the succession, for he suspected the quality of 
her devotion as ^e knelt at the Mass. But Parliament protected 
her reversionary claims, and in the matter of the succession its 
constitutional rights were undeniable and its will prevailed. 
People and Parliament stood by Elizabeth afalnst Spanish 
ambaraador and Catholic Bishop. She silently took note where 
her strength lay. 

With Philip of Spain husband to a doting queen, England 
was for three years vassal of the great Spani^ monarchy.^ So 
long as Mary lived and loved, aU thought of a foreign policy 
anywhere opposed to Spain must be set aside, together with all 
hope of trade with AmericsM-which Philip strictly denied to his 
island subjects— and all dreams of colonization or sea power. 
The terms of the royal marriage were most injurioustto England, 
and the Venetian envoy declared that Mary was bent on nothing 
but making the Spaniards masters of her kingdom! Only re- 
volution or the Queen’s death could open England’s Jjath to the 
freedom and greatness that awaited her upon the sea. ' 

The next step was reunion with Rome. The experience of 
Edward’s reign had convinced Bishops Gardiner and Bonner that 
Cat^oli^octrine^rold^no^j^afymdgMbe^o^^Sjinremam^ 

and Mary, as her mother’s daughter, had always been a Papalist. 

A new Parliament 3 nelded to the pressure of Crown and Privy 
CouncO, while imposing restrictions and conditions that bitterly 
galled the devout Queen. It was indeed an ignoble compromise. 
Matters of faith and spiritual jurisdiction were restored to Rome, 
T)ut the material interests of the lay revolution were saved 
entire. Title-deeds of monastic lands, tithes and all Church 
properties that had found their way into the coffers of warm 
gentlemen were to lie there untouched, while the Queen had her 
way about Papal jurisdiction, and while the revived heresy laws 
allowed the spiritual courts and the Privy Council to bum alive 
believing Protestants at their pleasure. While cobblers and 
clergymen died in agonies for their faith, none of the well-bom 
among the laity suffered in Mary’s reign. The lay beneficiaries 
of the ‘ great plunder ’ (informed to the service of the Mass, to 
save their skins and their lands. But they began to perceive 
that both would be more safe under a thorough change of system. 

I wish^ to have chopped at the root ; w1!1ch if they had dooe, this gear had 
not now come in question/’ and herein most traitorously he meaned the destruction 
of our dear and sovereign lady Queen Elizabeth. For which words spoken, in 
such an audience and in such a vehement manner, there was no honest nor true 
heart that heard him but did utterly abhor him. Tn'a/s and Strypt, I. i. 

1 In 1 556 Philip succeeded his father, Charles V, as King of Spain. 
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‘ God save the Princess Elizabeth ’ became the prayer of many a 
squire, dreaming on things to come. The Venetian eiivoy wrote 
home that, ‘ with the exception of a few most pious Catholics, none 
of whom are under thirty-five years of age, all the rest make this 
show of recantation yet do not effectu^y resume the Catholic 
faith.’ The opportunity that Mary’s State action gave to the old 
religion was lost for want of a corresponding religious revival to 
support it among the rising generation. 

When Mary’s Parliament consented to the revival of the 
heresy laws, it put the lives of the English out of its own keeping tsss. 
into the hands of the spiritual courts and a Privy Council chosen 
by Mary. There can be little doubt that in so doing the members 
expected such a moderate amount of persecution as the country 
had approved under Henry. Edward’s reign, for all its faults, 
had seen almost nothing of fire and faggot, and the shock was 
the greater when some three hundred men and women were iSSS- 
burnt in less than four years. The pe:secutors grossly mis- 
calculated the trend of public opinion, as honest fanatics are 
liable to do. Mary herself and her ecclesiastical advisers, Pole 
and Bonner, were responsible for the fatal policy, and to a 
less degree Gardiner, who died during its inception. The shrewd 
and scheming Spaniards, aiudous mainly to keep their hold on 
England; warned Mary in vain that the burnings were making 
her unpopular. The Spaniards themselves were burning and 
burying heretics ten times as fast in the Netherlands, but in 
England there were as yet no Spanish troops ; let her beware. 

But on this she would not listen even to her husband, for did 
she not hear the voice of God ? 

The prelates who encouraged her on this fatal course were 
Englishmen of an older generation, who failed to realize that 
there was no longer Catholic zeal enough to support anything 
but a temporizing policy on the part of government. Nor were 
they aware of the Protestant zeal latent in the common people, 
which this persecution brought to the surface and converted into a 
great political force in deciding the future of Church and State. 

The reforming party, as Mary and her advisers had known it all 
their lives at court, had been self-interested, time-serving, at 
best honestly Erastian and willing to conform to the Prince’s 
religion. The very different popul^ resistance that the Catholics 
now encountered was a hidden reef on which their cause was 
shipwrecked beyond all recovery.^ 

^ Tbe growing importance and temper of Protestantism was shown by the 
fact that as many as 2000 out of some 8000 beneficcd clergy had to be deprived. 

When Elizabeth changed the Church back to Protestantism* the number of 
clergy deprived as obstinate Romanists was much smaller. 


M 
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They had miscalculated also the more humane feelings slowly 
growing in the English people. The repeated sight of prolonged 
agonies voluntarily endured and purposely inflicted, would have 
shocked people less in the Middle Ages. In Mary's reign it 
aroused some at least of the pity and anger that such exhibitions 
would arouse to-day. This nascent humanitarianism set people 
upon the first stage of the road towarjis toleration. It created 
for the first time in England a sentiment against putting people 
to death for their religious opinions as distinct from their political 
acts — a sentiment which greatly affected the practice of all 
subsequent governments. 

In the hands of able propagandists like Johy Foxe, the 
memory of the martyrs bred a hatred of the Chuiph of Rome, 
which proved the one constant element in English oiinion during 
the coming centuries of civil and religious faction. For the 
next two hundred years and more Foxe’s Book of Martyrs was 
often placed beside the Bible in the parish churches, and was 
read in manor-house and cottage, by Anglican and Puritan, in 
an epoch when there was relatively little else to read and when 
interest in religion was profound and widespread. 

Most of the victims were inhabitants of London or the Home 
Counties, and most of them were humble folk. But Latimer 

1555. died as he might have desired, lighting the candle of his own 
clear certainty to illuminate the more complex and hesitating 
opinion of others. In an age of mixed measures, confused 
counsels and compromise, he had held a straight course which 
the English of the new era could understand and imitate. Cran- 
mer’s example was of equal but different potency, for he was 
one of the doubters taking a line at last. He had honestly held 
that the Crown ought to decide on religion in England. Was he 
then to obey Mary or was he to stand up for his own convictions ? 
It was a real dilemma for a convinced Erastian who had also 
become a convinced Protestant. Roman Catholics could only 
be in a like difficulty if the Pope were to turn heretic. There is 
no wonder that his timid nature hesitated and recanted in the 
presence of a terrible death. It is more wonderful that he saw 
his way so clearly in the end, and held the hand, which had signed 

1556. the recantation, in the fire until it was consumed. Had the men 
of those days a less highly strung nervous system than ours, or 
can the power of a scholar’s mind-be so triumphant over physical 
pain? In that magnificent gesture the Church of England 
revived. 

Jan. The capture of Calais by the French in a war fought by 

1558. Ei^land to please Spain, and fought very ill, added to the h^avy 
weight of Mary’s unpopularity. Yet the loss of this cherished 
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bridgehead on French soil, bitterly humiliating to national pride, 
was a blessing in disguise to an island whose future did not 
lie on the continent of Europe. 

Childless after all, hated by her people, slighted by h«r 
husband whose favour was already turning towards the sister 
who must survive and succeed her, fearful that Elizabeth would 
quickly ruin her work for God, the most honest and ill-advised 
of the Tudors turned away to die. Never for centuries had uw. 
England been at a lower ebb ; the country was not only fll- issi 
governed and disgraced in peace and in war, wit^ut arms or 
leaders, unity or spirit, but it was, to all intents amd purposes, 
an appanage of the Spanish Empire. With a hope too like 
despair men turned passionately to a young woman to, save them, 
the third and last of Henry’s progeny, of whom two had failed 
their need ; by the strangest chance in history, no elder states- 
man or famous captain in all broad Europe would have served 
so well to lead Englishmen back to harmony and prosperity and 
on to fresh fields of fame. 


CHAPTER V 

The policy and character of Elizabeth. The Elizabethan Church Settle- 
ment. Spain and France. The Scottish Reformation and the future 
Great Britain. The ' Rising of the Earls ' and the end of feudalism 
in England 

For centuries past many different forces had been slowly drawing 
the English towards a national or patriotic conception of man's 
duty to society, in place of that obedience to cosmopolitan 
orders and corporations which had been inculcated by the CathoUc 
Church and the feudal obligation. Among the forces creative 
of the sense of nationhood were the English Common Law ; the 
King’s Peace and the King’s Courts ; the frequent intercourse 
of the representatives of distant shires and boroughs in the 
national council of Parliament; the new clothing industry 
based on national rather than municipal organization ; the new 
literature and the new language common to all England. Fii^y, 
the action of the Tudor monarchy bad abolished or depreciated 
aU loyalties that intervened between the individual and ^e 
State, much as Protestantism purported to eliminate all that 
stood between the individual and God. The Elizabethan age 
is at once intensely national and intensely individualistic. 

Mary, indeed, had attempted to re-establish the rule of the 
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cosmopolitan Church, which employed a fordgn tongue in its 
services, looked across the Ali» for its laws, and was itself or- 
ganized on Latin and Casarean principles of government very 
different from the national and Parliamentary polity which the 
English laity were evolving in the conduct of their secular 
affairs. The Marim restoration was welcomed by a large section 
of the clergy, and by the semi-feudal society of Northern England, 
but it was unpopular with the Londoners, with the sea-faring 
population and with the more enterprising of the squires who 
were most in touch with the rising middle class; these men 
had no wish to have their beliefs dictated and their lives super- 
vised by the clergy, least of all on orders from oversea. 

Witih the help of these elements as represented in | the House 
of Conunons, Elizabeth in the first year of her reign re-Utablished 
the supremacy of the national, laic State, with a national Church 
engaged as its servant upon honourable terms. The rest of 
her long life was spent in cautiously adapting the halats of the 
whole people to this new settlement, and defending i^ against 
internal malcontents and foreign aggressors. For maUy years 
the dangers seemed greater than the chances of success, until 
a new generation had grown up under the influence of the Bible, 
the Prayer Book and loyalty to the Queen. The contest finally 
resolved itself into a maritime war against Spain as the head of 
the Catholic reaction in Europe and the monopolist of the ocean 
routes to the New World. In the heat of that struggle English 
civilization was fused into its modern form, at once insular and 
oceanic, distinct from the continental civilization of which the 
Norman Conquest had once made it part. 

Not only was modem England created, but the future of 
Great Britain was mapped out. The exigencies of the struggle 
for island independence against the Catholic powers of the 
continent put an end to the long hostility between the peoples 
of Scotland and England, while the same causes dictated the 
ruthless and ill-fated conquest of Catholic Ireland. 

Amongst the Elizabethan English, by land and by sea, 
individualism became the ally of nationalism on free and equal 
terms, for the national State could not afford to pay for an 
army and a bureaucracy to bend the individual to its will, like 
the France and Prussia of later days. The poverty of the 
Elizabethan State explains many of ite worst failures and mean- 
est Clifts, and not a few also of its greatest merits and noblest 
attitudes. A Queen whose revenue in war time did not reach 
half a million pounds a year must needs be ' niggardly ’ ; but 
ance her subjects would not be taxed to give her adequate supply, 
she fain to appeal to their free loyalty to fight her battles 
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and to ww themselves out in her service for love. Thqr gave 
her llieir lives and affections more readily than their carih. For 
the rest, her great object, as defined in a political poem she her- 
self wrote, ^ was ‘ to teach still peace to grow,’ till dmu treasured 
the life of their Queen because it meant for them peace and 
prosperity at home while the neighbour nations ware ablaze with 
religious war. Many who disliked her ecclesiastical compromise 
as being too Protestant, or not Protestant enough, accepted it as 
the condition of tranquil government, which in an age of rival 
fanaticisms seemed, and perhaps was, a mirade of statecraft. 

When Elizabeth became Queen at the age of twenty-five the Nov. 
country was in no condition to resist a foreign invader. Not ’5S*< 
only was it divided by fierce religious feuds such as opened 
contemporary France to the foreigner, but it had for several 
years bear treated as an appanage of Spain ; its financial credit, 
its warlike stores and its militia, were at the lowest ebb, and if 
there were any men capable of leading it in peace or in war, it 
was left to this young woman to find them out. It was rumoured 
in the Spanish Embassy that the coming man was Sir William 
Cecil, a politician of the rising middle class of smaller gentry, 
a pestilent heretic at heart, the more dangerous because he was 
no aealot but had, like Elizabeth herself, deemed life to be well 
worth a Mass. 

Yet Philip of Spain protected the new Queen's accession and 
extended his protection for years after she had fulfilled his worst 
fears on the score of religion. For the next heir to the English 
throne was Mary Queen of Scots, a devout Catholic indeed, but 
married to the Dauphin of France. Throughout Elizal«th's 
reign it was the rivalry of the two great Catholic powers, France 
and Spain, that saved the heretic island from conquest, till it 
was too strong to be conquered. Neither rival could allow Britain 
to be subdued by the other. The rebellion of the Netherlands 
against Spain and the religious wars in France were further safe- 
guards, and Elizabeth frequently sent men and money to keep 
both movements alive. But in the early years of her reign the 
Netherlands were not yet in open revolt and her part was still 
to cajole Philip. This she did by holding out hope that she would 
marry either W or a man of his choice, though she had no real 
intention of slipping any such noose over her head. 

Yet anxious as she was to stand well with the Spaniards, 
she woidd not allow their ambassador to say that she in any 

1 * The Biau^hter of Debate, FFho discord eke doth sow. 

Shall reap no gain where former mle hath taught atill peace to grow.* 

The * Daughter of Debate * is Maty Queen of Scots. 
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degree owed her life, liberty or throne to the goodwill shown 
her by his naaster in Mary’s latter da3rs. She owed all, she 
said, to the English people. If this was not the whole truth, 
it was the part of the truth that mattered most. It was one 
of those lightning flashes of sincerity that sd often burst from 
the cloud of vain and deceitful words in which Elizabeth loved 
to hide her real thought and purpose. , Sometimes, indeed, she 
lied for amusement rather than in ho^ of deceiving, as when 
she told the envoy of Spain ‘ she would like to be a ntm and 
live in a cell and tell her beads from morning to night,’ on which 
his only comment was ‘ this woman is possessed by a hundred 
thousand devils.’ 

To her own people she boksted on her accession t^at she was 
‘ mere English.’ Her mother had been no foreign priikess but an 
English flirt, and her father, the founder of England’s Navy and 
of England’s religious independence, had possessed a ^th sense 
whereby he understood the English people, even in the highest 
rages of his t3n:aimy. She inherited from both, but li^ost from 
her father in whose steps it was her ambition to walk. If she 
was heir to her mother’s vanity and coquetry, she heeded the 
warning of her fate ; and her own bitter experiences as a girl, — 
disgrace, imprisonment and danger of death, — ^had taught her, 
as Frederic the Great was taught by similar experiences in 
boyhood, that private affections and passions are not for Princes. 
She had learnt every lesson that adversity had to teach,] and she 
would leave it to her rival to lose the world for love.^ 

. There was in her a certain hardness and coarseness of fibre, 
necessary perhaps for her terrible task in life. As a private 
person she would scarcely have been lovable, perhaps not even 
very admirable. But lonely on the throne she knew all the arts 
to make herself adored by her Court and her people. Without 
ceasing to be a woman, and while loving life in all its fullness, 
khe made everything subservient to purposes of State. Her 
learning endeared her to the Universities, her courage to the 
soldiers and sailors. Her coquetry became a means of keeping 
her nobles and courtiers each in his place, and exacting from 
each one the last ounce of personal devotion in the public service. 
Leicester’s neck might be tickled by the royal hand, but his 
rival Cecil would be trusted in matters of high policy. And 
Cecil too might serve h^ the better-for a shrewd spasm of fear 
that she would marry the worthless and intriguing Leicester, 

^ It is possible* though not certain* that Elizabeth knew she was incapable 
ol child-bearing* and never had any real intention of marriage* or desire for 
anything beyond flirtation* It would have been characteristic of her to guard 
this inv^uaUe political secret like death— ^ven from Cecil* 
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whp, thougji sometimes posing as patron of the Puritan party, 
had offered Philip to restore the Roman Church in England ri 
Spain would secure his marriage with Elizabeth. Her love of 
hunting and dancing, masque, pageantry and display, was. used 
to strengthen the wider popularity which was her ultimate 
strength; her public appearances and progresses throu^ the 
country, which she thoroughly enjoyed, were no dull and formal 
functions, but works of art by a great player whose heart was in 
the piece, interchanges of soul between a Princess and her loving 
people. 

Her speeches to Parliament were very different from the 
official ‘ King’s Speech ' of our modem constitution. ' Though I 
be a woman,' she told a deputation of both Houses who had 
come to urge measures about the Succession, ' I have as good a 
coTorage answerable to my place as ever my father had. I am 
your anointed Queen. I will never bebyAuolence constrained to 
do anything. I thank God I am endued with such qualities 
that if I were turned out of the realm in my petticoat, I were able 
to live in any place in Christendom.' 

Men, they say, have been worn out by high office in a few 
years or even months ; this heroic woman was her own Prime 
Minister in war and peace for forty-five years, most of them 
fraught with danger both to the State and to her own much 
threatened life. And all the time she was an invalid — suffering, 
and subject to moods, caprices and nerve-storms that shook her 
but never shook her from her course. It may be true that her 
heart was cold, but it was a heart of oak. 

‘ Mere English ' as she was, her education had been the 
broadest that modem and ancient Europe could afford. She 
discoursed in Greek and Latin to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and in fluent Italian to the natives of the land 
of Machiavelli. Her enemies might have called her, in the phrase 
of that day, * Inglese IMianaia,’ though she never in her long 
life quitted the English shore. She had been influenced by the 
Italian heretics, such as Vermigli and Ochino, who were more 
philosophers than zealots. ' She was a child of the Renaissance 
rather than of the Reformation, so far as the two movements 
could any longer be distinguished. She approached religion in 
the modernist spirit of Colet and Erasmus ; but two generations 
after their time, to a mind of their disposition, Rome of the 
Jesuits was abhorrent and transubstantiation incredible. The 
Church of Geneva attracted her as little, with its usurpation of 
the province of the State and its democratic rqniblicanism. If 
it was left to her successor to say ‘ No Bishop, no King,' riie had 
thought it and acted on it long before. 
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Sceptical an4 tolerant in an age of growing fanaticism, all 
English in feeling but pan-European in education, she was bom 
and bred to re-establish the Anglican Church, and to evade 
religious war by a learned compromise between Catholic and 
Protestant that would leave Crown and laity masters in their 
own island. She regarded her action as a revival of her father’s 
policy, but changed times demanded a larger infusion of Pro- 
testantism, for the Jesuit propaganda ‘and the spearmen and 
sailors of Spain were not to be conquered save with the help of 
men who regarded the Pope as anti-Christ and the Mass as an 
abomination. Cranmer’s revived Prayer Book was the golden 
mean. It served well on board Drake’s ships before and after 
battle with the idolaters, and in parish churches whire Bernard 
Gilpin and Other earnest Protestant clergy laboured to instil the 
new religion into rustic ignorance. Yet the conceal^ Catholic, 
doubtfully attending church to avoid the twelve-penny fine, 
was often less shocked than he feared, and could remind himself 
that they were still the old prayers, though in English. The 
book was a chameleon which could mean different things to 
different people — an advantage in the eyes of this wise young 
woman, who herself had as many different explanations of her 
policy as she had dresses in her wardrobe, and loved to display 
them all in turn. 

The Parliament of 1559 restored the Reformation in its 
Anglican form by passing the Act of Supremacy which abolished 
the Papal power, and the Act of Uniformity which made the 
Prayer Book the only legal form of worship. These Statutes 
represented the will of Crown and House of Commons. The 
Queen was a restraining force on the zeal of her faithful Coimnons, 
as for instance in declining to adopt for herself in full the title of 
Supreme Head of the Church, although she assumed the name 
and function of its Supreme Governor. The House of Lords 
was with difficulty brought to accept extensive changes in 
ritual and doctrine. The lay peers, lukewarm and divided on 
the religious issue, attempted in vain to induce the Commons 
to accept large amendments in a Catholic sense. But the victory 
lay with the Lower House and the classes it represented, who 
were already more important in the State than the nobility, 
and were in this matter acting in eoncert with the Queen and 
her Council.^ 

^ This House of Commons was not packed. There is evidence that the 
elections were at least as free as those lor the parliaments of Elizabeth's father, 
brother, and sister Mary. See English Hist Revi&w, July and October 1908, 
Mr. Baynes' articles. 
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The Bishops in the Upper House were against all change* 
but, were voted down, partly because an unusual number 
of sees happened to be empty. Outside Pariiam^t, the Cmii' 
vocation of the Clergy of the Province of Canterbury real&imed 
the supreinacy of the Pope and the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. Their will was overridden and their protest ignored by 
Parliament. 

The Reformation was in short a lay revolution carried by 
Crown and Parliament — ^more specifically by Crown and Com* 
mons— against the will of the Church authorities. But it was not 
therefore contrary to the will of the religious-minded laity who 
had no representation in Church assemblies ; and out of 8000 
beneficed clergy at least 7000 acquiesced in the accomplished 
fact, some gladly, some with indifference, some in hopes of an- 
other reaction that never came ; whereas there had been as many 
as 2000 deprivations of obstinately Protestant clergy under 
Mary. But with one exception the whole bench of Bishops refused 
to conform to the Elizabethan settlement and were deprived. 
In the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI the Bishops and 
the Convocations of Clergy had acquiesced in the changes made. 
The increased stubbornness of official clerical opposition in the 
first year of Elizabeth may be ascribed to two causes : in the age 
of the Jesuits and Council of Trent the parties of Reformers and 
Romanists were becoming more distinct and mutually exclusive, 
even in the remote islaind of compromise. Furthermore Queen 
Mary had weeded out the Protestants from the official body 
of the Church. The Convocation of 1559 gave no fair repre- 
sentation to the large and active Protestant body among the 
priests. It followed that the Parliamentary proceedings of 
that year, even more than those under Henry VIII, wore the 
appearance of a coercion of the clergy by the uprising of lay 
opinion. 

But in England the laity did not proceed, after the manner 
of the contemporary Scottish reformers, to secure lay repre- 
sentation in the ecdesiastical assemblies and to associate the 
clergyman in every pari^ with a board of lay ‘ elders.' The 
internal organization of the English Church was left in its medisevd 
form, entirely clerical in composition. For this -very reason it 
was felt to be the more necessary to subject the Church to the 
external control of Crown and Parliament. The bulk of the 
clergy loyally accepted that control from outside as the necessary 
condition of the large franchises still left to them, among others 
the national monopoly of all rehgious rites, which the Crown 
and Parliament secured for them at the expense of ah would-be 
Dissenters, Romanist or Puritan. No one dreamed of permitting 
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a variety of religions. No one therefor^ could reasonably deny 
to the nation the right oi deciding in ParUament what its one 
and only religion to be. 

This external control by the laity was applied to the Church 
through laws passed in Parliament defining doctrine and ritual, 
and tl^ugh Commissioners and Bishops appointed by the Queen 
who inspected and administered the Church according to h^ 
orders. Towards the end of her reign* aud still more under 
her two successors, the Puritan party in the Church appealed 
to Parliament for help, and the Anglican party to the Crown. 
Neither school of thought attempted to take up the high re- 
ligious ground of the Scottish Church, which dainied to be 
entirely autonomous, and even to dictate on matters of policy 
to the feeble Scottish Parliament and to ‘ God’s silly vassal,' 
the King. \ 

Rome and Geneva, Loyola and Knox, claimed for the Church 
freedom and even superiority in relation to the State, the claims 
of Rome resting on sacerdotal authority, those of G^eva on 
religious democracy. The English Church made no such' claims, 
for in England the days of sacerdotal authority were numbered 
in a land where men had learned to think for themselves, and 
the spirit of democracy, so far as it yet existed, foimd its ex- 
pression and organ in the House of Commons and not in any 
assembly of the Church. The arrangment suited the Tudor 
Englidi well, for they were interested in many other, things 
besides religion ; when in succeeding c^turies the spirit of 
democracy required expression in religion, it found it in the 
safety-valve of the Non-conformist sects. The Elizabethan reli- 
gious settlement, tempered by successive doses of Toleration, has 
held a permanent place in the institutions and still more in the 
spirit of modem England. 

If the year 1559 is to count as the first of modem England, 
it is still more decidedly the birth year of modem Scotland. The 
precise coincidence in time of the final breach with Rome to 
north and to south of the Border, though largely accidental, was 
of great consequence. The double event secured the unbroken 
permanence of the Reformation in both countries, and drew 
English and Scottish patriotism, which had hitherto thriven on 
mutual hostility, into an alliance of mutual defence. In both 
eountries ^e Reformation meant Irelease from continental 
dominion, secular no le^ than spiritual. In the autumn of 
1538 England was a Roman Catholic county virtually subject 
to Spain, and Scotland was a Roman Catholic country virtually 
subject to Prance. Two years later each was a Protestant 
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coimtiy cleared of foreign soldieiy and nders, and do^identi> 
fying its newly chosen rdigion with its national independ^ce. 

The doable rebellion succeeded because Spain and France remained 
rivals, while England and Scotland became friends for the fust 
time since the reign of Edward I. In the stress of that twofdd 
crisis the foundations of Great Britain were laid by William 
Cedi and John Knox. 

England approached the Reformation through the Renais- 
sance ; Scotland approached the Renaissance through the Re- 
formation. Catholicism as a religion had meant less to the Scots, 
for with them the Church was more corrupt and indficient as a 
spiritual power than to the south of the Border. After the 
slaughter of so many leading nobles at Flodden in 1513, the 
secular power in Scotland was widded more than ever by the 
prelates, cadets of noble families, living like laymen and fighting 
each other with sword and gun for the abbeys and benefices of 
the Church. The vernacular poetry of Sir David Lyndsay and 
otho: makers of ‘ godly ballads ’ prepared the way for the 
Reformation by holding up to popular contempt the lives and 
pretensions of the Churchmen. 

It is the less surprising that Protestantism obtained under 
the leadership of Knox the same hold on the intelligence and moral 
feeling of the common people in Scotlknd, as it obtained more 
gradually in England by the middle of the following century. 

In England the Reformation was promoted by the Crown and 
its satellites, while the old feudal nobility were lukewarm or 
hostile ; in Scotland the opposite was the case. But in both 
countries the genuine core of the movement lay in the burghers, 
yeomen and artisans and in the smaller landed gentry— the squires 
of England and lairds of Scotland. 

It was only in the years immediately preceding 1559 that 
the Protestant party in Scotland had the advantage of figuring 
as patriots. In the 'forties it was the Catholic party that led 
the national resistance to English interference. For Henry VIII, 
though wisely aspiring to the union of the whole island ^ough 
the marriage of his srm Edward to the infant Mary Stuart, 

Queen of Scots, foolishly sought to force the policy on Scotland 
by the sword. Destructive raids in the val^y of the Tweed See Map 
and in the Lothians made the Scots curse the Englidx tyrant 
and heretic, and frown upon his supporters in their own midst, 

When Henry died, the Protector Somerset carried on the same 
disastrous policy in the campaign of Pinkie, a dire defeat for i 547 - 
Scotland, but a still worse blow to Somerset's pro|dietic day- 
dreams of a united Great Britain, ' having the sea for waU 
and mutual love for its garrison.' To keep Mary Stuart ont cd 
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the way of this rough and pertinacious wooing on bdhaK of 
1548- Edward VI, the Scots sent the impressionable little girl to 
the court of Valois France, to learn in that most unsuitable 
atmosphere the art of governing their dour and stubborn 
selves. 

But the insolence of the Freich army of occupation, which 
was the price of the French alliance, did not long suit the pioud 
stomadi of the Scots. Gallic dominatidn became as unbearable 
in Scotland as Spanish domination in contemporary England. 
1SS8. In her sixteenth year Mary Queen of Scots was married to the 
Dauphin of France, and became party to a secret compact whereby 
her native country was to go as a free gift to the French King 
in case of her death without heirs. The able Regent wl^o governed 
Scotland in her absence, Mary of Guise, relied on French troops, 
and thought of the land of Bruce as a ProtectorateUo be 
ministered in the interests of France. In these circWstances 
the Protestants in their turn became the champions of national 
independence, while the Catholic party became unpopular 
as the catspaw of French aggression. Under Mary of Guise 
and Mary Tudor both North and South Britain lay beneath 
the ‘monstrous regiment (rule) of women,’ which Knox be- 
wailed all too loudly, improvident of his future relations with 
Elizabeth. 

In these circumstances a section of the Scottish nobles, 
accustomed in that land of feudal anarchy to form ‘ bands ’ for 
1557, the coercion of the Crown, formed a ‘ band ' to protect the new 
religion. The confederates were bound together by the first 
of Scotland’s many ' covenants ’ with God. This ' Congregation 
of the Lord,’ as it styled itself, was organized as an assembly 
of estates, in which each Protestant notable took his place as 
minister of religion or as noble, laird or burgess. It was more 
representative of the political forces of the country than Scot- 
land's Parliament, which was feudal in its form and served for 
little more than a court of registration. The ‘Congregation 
of the Lord ’ was army. Church and political assembly in one. 
It formed the transition stage between Scotland’s feudal warrior 
I»st with its ‘ bands ’ of rebel nobles, and her democratic religious 
future with its Kirk Assembly, Nobles, styled ‘ Lords of the 
Congregation,' were its leaders, but the popular and religious 
elements were heard in its counsels, especially as they spoke 
through the voice of John Knox. 

The Moses of Scotland was a very rare combination of genuine 
prophet and successful statesman. He who ‘ never feared the 
face of man ' could calculate chances and consider ways and 
means as the utterly fearless and the ' God-intoxicated ’ are very 
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seldom able to do. He had been hardened by grim servitude 
and meditation at the oar of a French galley, and had since 
been founding Church congregations all over Southern Scot- 
land. He knew the people well and saw that the hour had 
come to strike. 

' 111 1559 ^ democratic religious revolution, jueached by Knox 
and accompanied by image-breaking, swept through the Scottish 1559. 
burghs, beginning with Perth. It was thus that Calvinist revo- 
lutions began, whether in the Netherlands or in French-speaking 
countries, but they were as often as not suppressed with fire 
and sword. In Scotland, however, the 'Congregation of the 
Lord ’ came with arms in their hands to defend the insurgent 
populace from the French troops and from Mary of Guise. There 
followed a spasmodic and iU-conducted war, in which little 
blood was shed; it wm going ill for the Scottish Protestants 
when it was decided in their favour by the intervention of 
England. Cecil had persuaded Elizabeth to take one of the 
few great initiatives of her reign. The EngUsh fleet appearing 
in the Firth of Forth, and an English army joining the Scottish 
Protestants before Leith, saved the cause of the Reforma- 
tion. This coup de thiatre being followed by the death of 
Mary of Guise, led to the evacuation of Scotland by the July 
French troops in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 
Edinburgh. 

The Scottish Reformation was singularly bloodless, in spite 
of the violence of the language used on both sides. Very few 
Protestants had been burnt, and no Catholic was executed on 
account of his religion. Continental Europe, and even England 
in Mary Tudor’s reign, presented a far bloodier spectacle of 
religious fanaticism. 

Another Catholic force soon landed from France to take the 
place of the Regent and the soldiers. Mary Queen of Scots 1561. 
herself and a train of pleasure-loving ladies and favourites came 
over to try issues with that harsh land of old feudal power and 
new popular theology. An able, energetic and attractive widow, 

Mary Stuart was little likely to submit her royal will to Knox 
and the Lords of the Congregation. They had many enemies 
in the land— personal, political and religious— who would rally 
to the banner of the young Queen. Moreover, her eager eyes 
scanned horizons far beyond the borders of barren Scotland, 

The Catholics of Europe looked to her as their chosen champon 
to win back Britain to the faith. France and Rome were 
at her back. A great party in England hoped and intrigued 
to see Britain united by a counter-revolution, which should 
dethrone the illegitimate daught^ of Henry VIH and place 
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the Eni^sh crown on the head of the rightful heir, Mary Queen 
of Scots. ^ 

The Protestant party in Scotland could not therefore afford 
to quarrel with Elizahetii. nor she with them. Little as she 
wished to abet feudal nobles and Calvinist peasants in resistance 
to their lawful sovereign, that sovereign was her open rival 
for the throne on which she sat. The situation was the more 
dangerous because the Catholic and feudal part of England lay 
precisely in the moorland counties nearest to the Scottish Border. 
Catholicism and feudalism were so strong to the north of the 
Humber that early in her reign Elizabe^ was fain to employ 
the Catholic grandees of that region as her officials, in which 
capacity the Percies, Dacres*and Nevilles continued to exert 
their old feudal influoice and to thwart the policy of the govern- 
ment they served. ‘ Throughout Northumberland,! it was 
reported, ‘ they know no other Prince but Percy.’ \ Bernard 
Gilpin, a mild and Anglican John Knox, was indeed busy helping 
the new Bishops to found the Protestantism of North l^ngland. 
But for many years there was the greatest danger of a feudal and 
Catholic reaction uniting all Britain north of the Humber in 
a single Kingdom governed by Mary Stuart. Northern England, 
like Scotland, was inhabited by a race of hardy and lawless 
fighters, bred to Border war, not easily kept in order by a distant 
government that had no army. But, fortunately for Elizabeth, 
Northern England, like Scotland, was very thinly inhabited and 
very poor. Until the Industrial Revolution, wealth and popula- 
tion were concentrated in the South, and most of all in and near 
London. 

Grave as were her motives for dreading any increase in the 
power of Mary, Elizabeth was too cautious and too short of revenue 
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to involve herself deeply in Scottish politics. For six years of 
high romantic history, the struggle for power betweoi Mary, 
Knox and the nobles continued with little interference from 
England. There was no organ of constitutional opposition to 
the Catholic Queen, for the Scottish Parliament, after putting 
the Reformation into legal shape in 1560, had sunk back into 
a negligible quantity, a mere court of record once more, Mary 
might therefore have triumphed over the feudal aristocracy, 
divided as it was on the religious issue in spite of its firm ad- 
herence to the abbey lands, had not John Knox and his party 
created other or^s of national life, and put a new qarit into 
the educated middle class which inspired it to compete with 
the old feudal power. In parish after parish arose a democracy 
of laymen, who elected their own minister and found a nucleus 
for self-expression in the Kirk Session of the parish. Nor was 
a national organization lacking for long : in the General Assembly 
of the Church, ministers and lairds sat side by side, representing 
clerical and lay forces of a very different social class from the 
high-bom prelates and noblemen who had ruled Scotland for • 
centuries past. The General Assembly of the Church became 
the centre of Scottish life almost to the extent to which Parliament 
was the centre of English life, and the Church became the focus 
of resistance to the Crown. 

The Church brought Scotland freedom and bondage in one. 

A spirit not of sacerdotal but of democratic tyranny strove to 
dictate the dogma and discipline of the new rehgion to the 
government of the land, to the peasant in his cottage and to the 
laird in his hall. This zealous and uncompromising spirit was 
intolerable to many ; it was a chief cause of the factions and 
blood-feuds of Scotland for a hundred years to come. In the 
end the power of the Church was subordinated to that of the 
State, but not before it had wrought a remarkable change. It 
transformed the lowland Scot from a fierce feudal vassal, ignorant 
of all save sword and plough, into the b«t ^ucated peasant 
in Europe, often plunged in solita^ meditation and as often 
roused to furious argument on points of logic and thwlogy 
which few Englishmen had the mental gifts or training to 
understand. Times and the Church have changed, but the 
intellectual and moral vantage-ground won by the Scot in that 
hard school has not yet been lost. 

But the making of modem Scotland had only begun when 
Mary reigned at Holyrood, and she might perchance have stoiqted 
it all at the outset by winning ha: battle against Knox, if she 
had been as ready as Elizabeth to control her jnivate passions in 
deference to her public policy. But her marriage with Damley, 
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his murder by Bothwell at the Kirk of Field, and her too hasty 
marriage with the murderer, led her subjects to suppose her 
precognizant of the deed. True, assassination was still a custom 
of the country. Knox had not disapproved the slaughter of 
Cardinal Beaton, and Damley had conducted the tragedy of 
Rizzio. But people had a prejudice against the killing of husbMds 
by their wives. Innocent or guilty, Mary had by her marriage 
with Bothwell delivered her reputation tod her kingdom into her 
enemies’ hands. After some confused fighting and some romantic 
1568. and luckless adventures, she was obliged to fly from Scotland. 
She elected, whether from rashness or from necessity, to take 
refuge with Elizabeth whose throne she challenged and en- 
dangered. What did she expect ? If she looked for romantic 
generosity she had come to the wrong door. Or dia she trust 
her own sharp wits to fool her rival ? \ 

From the moment that Mary made herself Elizabethis captive, 
the politics of England, and indeed of all Europe, tumhd on the 
hinges of her prison door. Since she had thrown away her own 
liberty and her own power of initiative, Philip began to think 
that she might be used to serve the purposes of Spain instead 
of those of France. Urged by the Pope, Spain, and the Jesuits, 
the more extreme English Catholics laid plot after plot to place 
her on Elizabeth’s throne, through assassination, rebellion and 
foreign conquest. The first great crisis was the ‘ Rising of the 
j Earls ' of Northumberland and Westmorland, followed by Dacre’s 
1570.’ rebellion. The Catholic feudal chiefs of North England, the 
Percies, Nevilles and Dacres, took up arms on behalf of Mary 
and the Mass, calling on the Catholic nobles of Scotland to cross 
the Border and join them. The crusaders marched under the 
banner of the Five Wounds of Christ, and tore up the Bible and 
Prayer Book in Durham Cathedral. But the Scottish government 
prevented the Scottish Catholics from crossing the Border, and 
South England rose eagerly to defend Elizabeth. The feudal 
spirit was no longer sufficiently sure of itself to look the 
national spirit in the face on the field of battle. Even the 
borderers were no longer at ease in following the modem Percy 
against the Crown, as their forefathers had followed Hotspur. 
A single skirmish sufficed to disperse the feudal and Catholic 
armies. 

Instead of being thankful for a victory which demonstrated 
to a surprised world the solidarity of her position in her subjects’ 
hearts, Elizabeth took a cmel vengeance on the feudal tenantry, 
of whom 800 were executed. But she was wise in her further 
arrangements. The problem of North England was liquidated 
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From Sir Francis Vere, Commentaries^ ^^57* 
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at last. The CouncU of the Norths and the Wardenships of the 
Marches could now be manned entirely by loyal officials; it 
was no longer necessary to defer to territorial magnates who 
were rebels at heart. The cessation of Border war with Scotland 
created new conditions of life that enabled government in the 
coming epoch to wean the North from its railitaiy and feudal 
traditions. The great-hearted but tragic society of Border ballad 
and blood-feud was gradually transformed into that of the law- 
abiding and Bible-reading shepherds who peopled the moorlands 
in the days of Thomas Bewick and Walter Scott. 

The internal unity of the new England had been demonstrated 
by the failure of the Northern rebellion, and foreign dangers 
might now be faced with a good courage. They came thick and 
fast. In 1570 Pope Pius V excommunicated Elizabeth and the 
Jesuit mission was launched on England. In 1572 the Duke of 
Norfolk was executed for plotting with the agents of Phihp, 

Alva and the Pope to set Mary on the throne, this time as the 
puppet not of France but of Spain. She was to have Norfolk 
for her husband, the Pope undertaking to divorce her from 
Bothwell. The assassination of Elizabeth was henceforth a 
customary part of these discussions among the secular and 
religious chiefs of continental Europe, to whom the murder of 
heretics seemed a holy work. 

The execution of Norfolk, the greatest nobleman in the land, 
following close on the fall of the Northern Earls, marked the» 
final victory in England of the new regime over the old feudalism. 

It was indeed a changing world. In the same year the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, which crippled but did not destroy the 157*. 
Huguenot cause in France, was counterbalanced by the effective 
rebellion of the seamen and towns of Holland against the cruelties 
of Philip of Spain. The Commons of England, full of rage and 
fear, were petitioning for the execution of Mary Queen of Scots 
as though she had not been anointed with oil. For fifteen years 
longer Elizabeth, obeying her pacifist and royalist instincts, 
stood between her people and Mary’s Ufe. ■ She liked not the 
killing of Queens, and the deed would mean formal war with 
Spain. So long as Mary was her next heir, she might hope that 
Philip would bear yet a little longer with her and her seamen. 

But if Mary disappeared, Philip might claim England for himself 
and laimch the invasion. Only sixty miles lay between the shores 
of Kent and the yet unvanquished veterans of Alva in the Nether- 
lands. Fortunately those miles were of salt water, and turbid 
salt water was an element of increasing importance in this new age 
so disrespectful to the feudal past and to all the chiefs of chivalry. 

1 For the Council of the North, see p. 277, above. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Origin of English Sea Power 

* Which of the Kings of this land before her Majesty had their banners ever 
seen in the Caspian Sea ? Which of them hath ever dealt with the Emperor of 
Persia, as her Majesty hath done, and obtained for her merchants large and 
loving privileges ? Who ever saw, before this ^regiment, an English Ligier 
(Ambassador) in the stately porch of the Grand Signor of Constantinople ? 
Who ever found English Consuls and Agents at Tripolis in Syria, at Aleppo, at 
Babylon, at Balsara, and, which is more, who ever heard of Englishmen at 
Goa before now ? What English ships did, heretofore, ever an^or in the 
mighty river of Plate ? Pass and repass the impassable strait of Magellan, 
range along the coast of Chili, Peru and all the backside of Nova Hispania 
further than any Christian ever passed ? *^HakluyL j 

Throughout ancient and mediaeval times Britain wm cramped 
onto the edge of the Mappa Mundi. Since there was nothing 
beyond, every impulse, of private adventure and\ national 
expansion on the part of the islanders had to exp^d itself 
upon Europe. Yet old Europe was no longer malleable stuff 
and could take no impress of British language and customs, 
even from the most vigorous efforts of young England, as the 
barren close of the Hundred Years’ War had very clearly shown. 
And now the gate of return that way was bolted and barred by 
the rise of the great continental monarchies, so that Englishmen 
seemed shut in upon themselves, doomed for ever to an insular 

♦ and provincial existence, sighing in old manor-houses .’for the 
departed glory chronicled by Froissart, and the spacious days of 
Harry the Fifth. 

But it was the most unexpected that occurred. Gradually, 
during the Tudor reigns, the islanders became aware that their 
remote situation had changed into a central post of vantage 
dominating the modem routes of trade and colonization, and that 
power, wealth and adventure lay for Englishmen at the far end 
of ocean voyages fabulously long, leading to the gold-bearing 

* rivers of the African anthropophagi, to the bazaars of jewelled 
Asia, and to the new half-empty continent which was piecing 
itself together year by year under the astonished eyes of men, 
upsetting all known ideas of cosmogony and all customs of 
commerce. 

In mediaeval, as formerly in ancient times, the great trade 
of the world and the centre of maritime power had lain in the 
Mediterranean Sea. The external trade of Europe, which in 
modem times traverses the ocean in European vessels, was 
formerly carried overland by caravans across the heart of Asia, 
or was taken by Oriental shipping up and down the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea. The precious goods from China and India 
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and the Spice Islands vf&ts damped off the backs of camels onto 
the wharves of Levantine ports for shipment, in Italian vessels to 
Venice and Genoa, whence they were distributed to the rest of 
Christendom. 

Neither the Vmetian traders, nor the Romans and Phomidans 
before them, had been obliged to cross the ocean at any point. 
Ships were only required to traverse the Mediterranean waters, * 
and to coast along round Spain and France to the ports of 
England, Flanders and Northern Germany. The navies, whether 
commercial or miUtary, consisted chiefly of oared galleys. This 
state of thinjgs lasted from prehistoric times tUl the latter 
part of the Fifteenth Century. Then the discovery of the Cape^ 
route to India and the revelation of the American continent* 
destroyed the trade and the maritime supremacy of the Italian 
cities. Thenceforward Europe went round by sea to fetch its * 
Asiatic, African and American goods, and on those ocean voyages 
the oared galley would be useless. The contest for commercial 
and naval leadership under the new conditions would clearly lie 
between Spain, France and England ; eadi of them faced the 
Western ocean which had suddenly become the main trade route 
of the world, and each of them was in process of being united ^ 
into a modem State, with aggressive racial self-consciousness * 
under a powerful monarchy.^ 

Spain and her small neighbour, Portugal, were tl» first to 
exifloit the new situation on a great scale. They led the way 
in discovery along the African and American coasts. They 
planted South and Central Ammca with their own pec^/ 
enough at any rate to close thm to Anglo-Saxon settlement 
so that the English, when their turn came to colonize, wouM have 
to be contented with the colder and less envied climates to ti|# 
north, where the white man must dig with bis own arms, an^. 
not for gold. 

. France seemed half-inclined to follow the suit of St^in, and 

* See pp. 294-6. above. ' U is nA sale to assert, as has often been done, tbat 
Uie Portuguese and Spardsb dlsissviMies were due to ' the <dosing of Uie mediwvat 
trade routes by the iMSitbaiisus Twits.’ On this subject see. Mr. Lybyer's article 
in the Eng. MUt. jRw.. 1915. ' The Turk, though toss libersd than the Tartar 
Who had conto’oUed the wntoal Asiatic route in the time of Marco Polo, no 
means 8t(q>ped all commerce vrith and through Europeans in the fifteenth. ■ 
Century. Ihe trade by way of Egypt was flourishtag until the Cape route sujp- 
planted it. The Cape route in ocean-going ships could talw buH^ goods| on a 
much greater scale than any of the medieval routes. Mediaeval Ewc^ wM'b^ng 
constantly denuded precious metads because she bad tojmy .for Anatic t^ces 
etc. in gold amd ^ver, for the camhto could not cany , back Enrope’s Imlky goods. 
Relief came, none too soon, when the American mines produced abundance of 
gold amd Silver, and at the same time the ocean routes to. the Eastwn mw^^ets 
xendm^ it possible to send thither bulky articles in the bolds of sailing ships. 
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compete for supremacy at sea and in America But already, by 
the time of Columbus, her efiorts were distracted by preoccupation 
with European conquest towards the Rhine and beyond the Alps. 
England, on the other hand, had learnt the lesson of the Hundred 
Years’ War, for the glories of which she had been pxmished by 
a long period of anarchy and weakness. She steadily refused 

• to be drawn a^in down the blind alley qf continentsd ambition. 

From Tudor times onwards, England treated European politics 
simply as a means of ensuring her own security frmn iiivasion 
and furthering her designs beyond the ocean. Her insularity, 
properly used, gave her an immense advantage over Spain and 
France in the maritime and colqmal contest. i 

The other distraction whith impeded France in tlie race for 
the New World was religious war, raging in her midst during the 
' precious years when Elizabeth kept England free mom that 
blight. The French Huguenots, like the Protestants of Holland 
and England, were the commercial and sea-going folk. \ If they 
had won, they might have made France mistress of the ocean. 
But Admiral Coligny and his followers were massacred on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, while Francis Drake and the Protestant 
, sailors whom he led became the servants of the English monarchy 

* and the heroes of the English people, turning England’s main 
thought and effort to the sea. 

The square, unbroken mass of rural France, with its long land 
frontiers, rendered it inevitable that the old feudal life,' should 
be the prevailing social element, and set the fashion for the 
territorial activities of the new national monarchy. But in 
England, with its narrow, irregular outline, almost surrounded 
by a well-indented coastline, at peace at last with her only land 
neighbour the Scot, well supplied with harbours great and small 
thronged with mariners and fishermai, the State was subjected 
to the influences and ideas of the commercial and naval men, 
who formed one society with the best county families in sea- 
board shires Uke Devon. The old song expressed a feeling very 
general among our ancestors : 

We care not for your martial mai 
That do the State disdain. 

But we care for your sailor lads 
That do the State maintain. . 

Indeed England’s success against Spain alter the defeat of tihe 
Armada was hmited not so much by virant of nai^ as by 
’want of military organization and to sdsee the oppOf* 

tunities -created by the Senior Service. V > 

^noe no point in England is more than set^ty miles distant 
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from the coast, a large proportipa of her inhabitants had some 
contact with the sea, or at least with seafaring men. Above alii 
Xx)ndon herself was on the sea, while Paris lay Inland and Madrid 
was as far from the coast as it was possible to be. London was 
Protestant, while Paris was enthusiastically. Catholic. And 
London was so great in population and wealth as corniced 
to the rest of the country that she gave the lead to all England. 

La Rochelle, the seaport of the Huguenots, was insignfficant 
compared to a dozen great cities of the French interior. For 
these and other reasons France, in the Sixteenth Century, failed 
to compete in earnest for maritime Supremacy. . The best part 
of her sea-force acted in religious and political alliance with the 
English and Dutch in prepng on the Spanish ships as they passed 
between Cadiz and the Netherlands. 

If France was more feudal than England, Spain was yet more 
feudal than France, Spain, indeed, when she had annexed 1580. 
Portugal, was almost as much surrounded by the sea as England 
andshehad, moreover, a war fleet with a naval tradition. But it 
was a fleet of slave-rowed, galleys and its traditions were those 
of the Mediterranean. The fleet that triumphed over the Turks 
at Lepanto, with the tactics of Salamis and Actium, would be of 1571. 
little avail against Drake's broadsides ; it could not cross the 
Atlantic and would be of limited use in the Bay of Biscay and the 
Channel. Spain had, indeed, her ocean-going VKsels sailing up 
and down the Pacific coast of America, or crossing the Atlantic 
between Cadiz and the Spanish Main. They served to carry out 
emigrants and to bring back silver and gold, but they were not 
warships, and therefore fell an easy prey to the English pirates. 
Spain, in fact, began to build ^ps capable of fighting England 
only on the very eve of the outbreak of regular war. The 
Arma^ was not the last but the first of her oceanic fighting 1588. 
fleets. The English, on the other hand, though their total 
population was small crunpaxed with French or Spaniards, had 
a large sea-going community, accustomed for centuries to sail * 
the stormy ti<M ocean of the North. And ever since the leign. 
of Hauy VIII they poiaessed a roy^ fighting navy btdlt and 
armed cm mod^ principles, which gave a professional stificnhag 
to. the wariike ^orts of private miachants and pirates. Wh«r 
Philip auuried Mary it had bew his to rely on. the Engli^ 
war navy because he could not hope to get its equal from Spain^f 

r Fqir|j«ia3^ viir« a&vy, 'f«* p^. 

Sir WcnUm Mamai Uw ktwit naval aothWity, wrote.: ‘To 
apeak tite tenth. tlU King of Spain had wax with ns, he nem knew Wh^ war 
by aea ateaat. unless it were in galleya e|sinst the Turks in tiie Straits or in the 
idands of Teroeras (Asotes) against the French, which fleet belonged to ihite.lsy 
his new-gotten kingdom of Portugal. The first time the King showed hiaeslf 
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Naturally, tite Spaaianis, eyea when they came to boOd an 
ocean-going war-fleet in earnest, were hampered by the feudal 
and notary ideals that p^meated their social life, and by the 
M«literranean traditions of their navy, adorned with the fresh 
laurels of Lepanto. Whether on oared galley or on wind^iriven 
galleon, the instinct of the Spaniard at sea was to sail or row 
straight in, get to cbse quarters and either ram or board the 
enemy. The Spaniards, in short, like the Greeks, Romans and 
Venetians before them, wanted to make sea warfare as much > 
like land warfare as the elements would permit. They stowed 
their ships with soldiers, who despised the sailors and ordered 
them about as if they too had been galley-slaves. The ‘ mariners,’ 
said one who knew, ‘ are but as slaves to*the rest, to moil and toil 
day and night, and those but few and bad and not suffered to 
sleep or harbour themselves under the decks.’ 

It was the English who led the world in the evolution of a 
new kind of warfare at sea, decided by cannon fired through 
the portholes in the side of the ship. Drake's guns were not 
much smaller, though they were less numerous, than those on " 
board Nelson’s three-deckers. To serve them the seaman was 
more important than the soldier, because the success of the 
cannon-fire depended on manoeuvring the ship into favourable 
positions to rake the enemy, and on aiming the guns with a 
sailor’s instinct for calculating the roll of the two vessels. To 
Sir Francis Drake the warship was a mobile battery; to the*' 
Duke of Medina Sidonia it was a platform to carry the swordsmen 
and musketeers into action. English naval history tells, indeed, , 
of many a gallant boarding episode, from those of Drake and 
Hawkins themselves to Nelson at St. Vincent and ‘ brave Broke 
who waved his sword ’ ; yet it was not the boarder but the 
broadside that made England mistress at sea. ' 

While the Spaniards with their feudal prejudices and Mediter- 
ranean methotb of sea-warfare subordinated the sailor to the 
soldier even when afloat, Drake worked out the proper relation « 
to be observed between the military and maritime elements on 
^ard ship. When he quelled the party of insubordination among 
the gentlemen adventurers on his voyage round the world, he laid *578. 
down his golden rule to prevent ‘ stomaching between the gmtlc- 
m en and the sailms ’ : — ‘ I m*st have the gentlmen fo haU atid 
draw wUh the mariner. ' Starting from that point of hew departmO 
the ‘ gentlemen ’ gradually learnt their place on board Engli^ 

strong at sea was the year 1591, wtaes tla Stimgt was taken.* PbiUn annexe^ 
Portugal, Its nayy and its overseas possessic^ in 1580. It remained attatiiM 
to Um Crown of Spain till 1640; after that tt maintained its recovenxtind^pmid- " 
ence, (dten through alliance with England. 
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men-of-war, and in the course of a long evolution became 

* mariners ’ themselves. By the time Nelson was bom, each of 
the King’s naval officers united the character of ‘ mariner ' and 
' gentleman,’ and the sailing and fighting service was one and 
indivisible. 

Drake, who was first th|*greatest of privateers and afterwards 
the greatest of Royal Admirals, established as no one else could 
have done a complete understanding between the Royal Navy 

• and the merchant adventurers who carried on the unofficial war 

against Spain. The Spaniards had daves to row their galleys 
and magnificent soldiers to fight from their ships, but for the 
more indispensable supply of mariners they had no large and 
energetic class of private merchants and seamen, such as those 
who were the wealth and pride of England. I 

For indeed the technical differences between tha personnel 
and tactics of a Spanish and an English ship represented some- 
thing more profound— the difference of social character between 

♦ Spain and the new England. Private enterprise, individual 
initiative and a good-humoured equality of classes were on the 
increase in the defeudalized England of the Renaissance and 
Reformation, and were strongest among the commercial and 
maritime popxilation. The most energetic spirits of the gentry, 
the middle and the lower classes were taking to the sea together 
in a rough camaraderie, for purposes of war and of commerce. 

• In Spain the ideas and manners of society were still feudal, 
though in politics the King had become absolute. Discipline, as 

, Drake well knew, is needed on board ship, but not feudalism and 
class pride. The hierarchy of the sea is not the same as the 
hferarchy of the land. 

The Spaniards at the height of their power were great soldiers 
^ and colonists, less great sailors, unenterprising merchants, 
execrable politicians and rulers. Catholic enthusiasm drove them 
to expel or kill out from their own peninsula just those classes 
.and races which might have enabled them to seize their new 
commercial opportunities. No country could flourish for ever 
on the importation of gold and silver from the American mines, 
even if the English did not waylay the cargoes. Furthermore, 
in their zeal for religion, the Spaniards murdered the prosperity 
of the great dries of Flanders, which might otherwise have been 
England’s rivals in the new age. Thj mariners of Holland, who 
inherited the commerce lost by the Flemish merchants, were 
compelled by Spanish crudty to become England’s allies. If 
ever there was a victory of the spirit of socisd and inteUecttUd 
, freedom over its opposite, it was the maritime victc^ of inland 
and Holland over Spain. 
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The success alilpe of maritime, iivarfiafe imder Eliy^beth and 
of colcmizatkax under the Stuart Rings rested on the grovsnth of 
English commerce. For lack of a native commerce to feed it, 
the Spanish marine power, for all Philip’s political and military 
stren^ and his empire over uncounted minions scattered round 
half the globe, went down before the attack of a small islartti 
State and a few rebel towns among the mudflats and sand dunes 
of Holland. For, unlike the Spaniards, the English and Dutdi 
learnt how to trade with the newly discovered regions of the 
world. 

To find vent for the new cloth manufacture ^ the Merdhant 
Adventurers of England had from the beginning of the Fifteenth, 
Century onwards been vigorously searching for new markets in 
Europe, not without constant bloodshed by sea and land in an 
age when piracy was so general as to be scarcely disreputable, 
and when commercial privileges were often refused and won at 
the point of the sword. Under EUzabeth they went further 
afield to find new markets in Africa, Asia and America. 

Hakluyt laboured to inspire the English with a consciousness ' 
of their country’s destiny at sea, by patiently recording the stories 
that the survivors of each notable voyage had to tell. His book 
serves to remind us that, side by side with the more warlike 
enterprises of Drake in robbing the Spaniards and opening trade 
with their colonies at the cannon’s mouth, there was much traffic 
of a more peaceable character in Muscovy, Africa and the Levant, 
Besides Hawkins and those who dealt in the Slave-trade, other 
English merchants preferred to develop the Guinea trade by 
giving the negroes fairer treatment than they got from the 
Portuguese and by trying to avoid unnecessary conflict with 
either black or white. 

Yet it is impossible to draw a clear line between the peaceful 
and the warlike traders, because the Portuguese attacked ail 
who came near the African and Indian coasts. They were no 
less determined than the Spaniards in America to exclude aU 
foreigners, especially heretics, from the lands and seas which 
the Pope had assigned to them for ever.* Not seldom the 
African Gold Coast re-echoed to the noise of battle between 
English interlopers and Portuguese monopolists, and by the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign the same sotmds were already breaking the 
silence of the Indian seas and the Malay Archipelago. A sea 
fight with a pirate or a foreign rival was ah unavoidable ihcadent 
in the life of the most honest trader, whether in time of peace 
or in time of war. Companies were formed in the City to bear 
the expense and the risks of necessary hostilities, and were 
* See pp. 280-2, a^ove. • See p. 295, abom ; 
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granted charters by the Queoi giving them diplomatic and 
military authority on the other side of tiie world, where neither 
royal ships nor royal ambassadors ever came. Private English 
merchants, travelling on their' lawful occa^ons, were the first 
men to represent their country at the Court of the Czar at Moscow 
and of the Mogul at Agra.^ 

Commerce was the motive of exploration as well as of warfare, 
and all three were combined in some of the greatest deeds of 
that generation. Romance and money-making, desperate daring 
and dividends, were closely associated in the minds and hearts 
of men. There was no line drawn between the bread-and-butter 
facts of life, and the life of poetry and imagination. The trans- 
actions of the money market and the war plans of sober statesmen 
turned on expeditions resembling those which in oulr own day 
explore Everest and the South Pole for naught saw honour. 
Partly for that reason the Elizabethan age aroused the practical 
idealism of the English genius to its greatest height! Drake, 
Sidney, Spenser, Raleigh, and Shakespeare himself passed their 
lives among men to whom commerce was a soul-stirring adventure 
of life and death — 

As full of peril and adventurous spirit, 

As to o'erwalk a torrent, roaring loud. 

On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

To the men of London and of Devon the unmapped world 
beyond the ocean seemed an archipelago of fairy islands, each 
hiding some strange wonder of its own, each waiting to be dis- 
covered by some adventurous knight vowed to leave his bones 
far away or to come back rich and tell his tale in the tavern. 

To sudi a generation of men it seemed a light thing to find 
a passage through the Arctic seas by which the markets of India 
might be reached behind the backs of ‘ Portugalls ' and Turks. 
Sebastian Cabot in his old age revived the idea in English minds 
in the reign of Edward VI, and in 1553 Richard Chancellor 
sought the North-East Passage by the vi^te Sea, and found 
instead the Czar keeping barbarous state over fur-clad tribes at 
Moscow ; returning, he revealed to his countrymen the possibilities 
of a great Russian trade, and three years later perished on a 
second voyage. And so in Elizabeth's time the English Muscovy 
Company were the first Westerners to organize trade with the 
interior of Russia, though early in the following century they lost 

^ Tli« ' Chartered Companies ' formed to develop the interior of Africa in 
the later Nineteenth Century were a revival under somewhat similar circum* 
stances of the powers of the Elizabethan Muscovy Company, Levant Company, 
and Es^t India Company. 
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it for a while to the Dufch. The corresponding attraipts of 157M. 
Frobidier and of Davis to reach India by the North*West Passage *S8S^' 
led to the Hudson’s Bay fur trade of Stuart times, one of the 
main streams of British Canadian history. 

Neither did Elizabelhan merchants hesitate. to traverse the 
Meditmanean in spite of the War with Spdn. The Levant 
Company traded with Venice and her Grecian isles and with the 
Mahomedan world beyond. Since the naval enemies of the Turk ‘ 
were the Venetians and Spaniards, the Srdtan welcomed the 
heretic English at Constantinople. But on the way thither they 
had to defend themselves against Spanish galleys near the Straits 
of Gibraltar and ‘ Barbary pirates ' oft the Algerian ^ore. Such . 
were the beginnings of English sea-power in the Mediterranean, 
though it was not till Stuart times that the Navy followed where 
the merchant service had already fought many a batde. 

While the Armada was attacking England, <me of these 
Turkey merchants named Ralph Fitch was travelling in the Far 
East, having started from Aleppo overland to India. After 
eight years of wandering he brought home reports on the Persian 
Gulf. Hindoostan and Malacca, which greatly encouraged the 
promoters of the East India Company. They obtained a Charter 
from Elizabeth in 1600, and preceded to trade in the Indian 
seas by rounding the Cape of Good Hope in tall ships laden 
with goods and well armed to defend themselves against the 
‘ Portugall.' Not lust of conquest but vent of merchandize 
first drew our countrymen to the great peninsula whidi their 
descendants were destined to rule. Hakluyt already had his 
patriot’s eye on lands still further afield : 

Because (he wrote) our chiefe desire is to find out ample vent of 
our wollen cloth, the naturall comoditie of this our Reabne, the fittest 
place which in all my readings and observations I find for that purp^ 
are the manifold id^ds of Japan and the Northern parts of China 
and the regions of Tartars next adjoining. 

All these trade routes and distant markets, sketched out 
by the daring of the Elizabethan merchants, led in Stuart times 
to an immense volume of commerce, particularly in the export of 
cloth. The Queen and her ministers understood the mercantile 
community and served it wdl. Unlike ha: brother and sister, 
Elizabeth was in dose touch with London opinion, a condition 
of successful rule in Tudor England. She and Cecil were both 
personal friends of Sir Ihomas Gresham, the founder ol( the 
Royal Exchange. She used him to raise State loans at home 
and abroad, and took his advice on financial questions. The 
chief of these was the difficult problem of the recoinage, which 
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effected at the begiiming of her reign, successfully relieving 
her subjects of the burden laid on every-day life by her father’s 
wanton debasement of the currency. 

Elizabeth’s financial difficulties were increased by the con- 
tinued fall in the value of money. Prices bad been rising all 
through Tudor times, especially after Henry tampered with the 
coinage. And just when his daughter fi^d applied a remedy to 
that, the flow of silver and gold into Europe from the Spanish- 
American mines began to act as a further cause of high prices. 
This may not have been bad for the merchant, but it was bad 
for hired labour, and for the Queen in whose revenue many of the 
items were fixed amounts. Even in war time barely a quarter 
of the royal income was deri'\^ed from extra taxation put on by 
Parliament ; the Parliamentary ‘ subsidy ' was assessed in sud^ 
a manner as to produce sums altogether incommensurate with 
the increasing wealth of the nation. The art of t^ing the 
subject was not taken seriously in hand until Parliament had to 
find the sinews of its own warfare against Charles I. \ 

Some historians, in their imperialist or Protestant zeal, have 
blamed the Queen for her parsimony, and have wondered why 
she did not send more men to the Netherlands, to France, to 
Ireland; why she lied and prevaricated so long instead of 
challenging Philip to open war early in her reign; and why, 
after the Armada, she did not sdze the Spanish colonies and 
strike down the Spanish power. The royal accounts: give a 
sufi&cient answer. 'The year after the Armada her total revenue 
was less than ^£400,000, of which the sum of £88,362 came by 
way of Parliamentary taxation. In the last five years of the. 
war and of her reign, her average annual revenue was stiU well 
below half a million, the ‘ subsidies ’ voted by Parliament still 
bearing the same small proportion to the whole. If anyone is 
to answer at the bar of history for Elizabeth’s ‘ parsimony,’ 
Parliament and the taxpayer must take their place there beside 
the Queen and her Ministers. What little money her subjects 
allowed her, she laid out with great wisdom for their safety and 
benefit. Because she refused to crusade hastily on behalf of 
Protestantism abroad, she was enabled to save the Refmmation. 
Because she was a ' little Englander ’ and an economist in the 
day of small things, she laid the sea-foundations of the Empire, 
on which those who came after her could build.^ 

Regular war between England and Spain was postponed until 
the eye of the sailing of the Armada, because Philip and Eliza- 

* Sets note, pp. 356-7, tielow, for EliKabeth’t revenue and war expenditure. 
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beth were both of them cautious and jpacihc by temperament. 

Yet both were inflexibly set upon policies that could not fail to 
end in war. Philip hdd to the r^t of excluding all foreigners 
from approaching the newly discovered shores of Asia, Africa 
and America, assigned by the Pope to Spain and Portugal. He 
held to the right of han^g over Engiyi merchants and sailors 
in his dominions to the Inquisition. Nor would he tolerate 
an England permanently severed from Rome, though he was 
prepared to wait long in hopes of the death of Elizabeth, and 
artificially to hasten that event. Within a dozen years of her 
accession he was discussing plans of assassination and invasion 
i^ainst her, and thenceforward more and more assumed the role 
of executor of the Pope’s decree of deposition. Yet his tempera- 
mental hesitation long restrained him from declaring open war, 
and compelled him to swallow many affronts and injuries at the 
hands of Hawkins, Drake, and the Queen herself. Probably he 
hoped each year that the resistance of the Dutch under William 
the Silent would collapse, and that then Elizabeth would become 
submissive or England fall an easy conquest. 

The Queen saw that this delay was to her advantage, because ^ 
each year made England stronger and more united. But she * 
traded somewhat boldly on Philip’s unwillingness to fight. On 
one occasion she laid hands on the pay for the Spanish troops 1569. 
in the Netherlands when the ships that carried it sought shelter 
in English ports ; three years later she secretly connived at the 157*. 
capture of Brill by the Sea Beggars that founded the Dutch 
Republic,^ and she permitted English seamen to assist the rebels, sm 
I n those early days the effective resistance of the Dutch was xxn., 
not in the open field, but on water and in the heroic defence of 
their amphibious waUed towns like Haarlem and Leyden. ■ ’ 

Above all, Elizabeth abetted the piratical attacks of Hawkins . ' 
and Drake on the Spanish ships and colonies, by which the fig^iting 
power of England was trained during the years of public peace 
and private war. The chief scene of these irregular hostilities 
was Spanish America. Its ports were officially closed to fore^pa 
trade, but its inhabitants were not unwilling to purchase, under 
a show of compulsion, goods with which Spanish merchants 
were too unenterprising to provide them. Besides more innoc^t 
traffic, Hawkins dealt with them largely in negroes whom he had 
kidnapped in Africa. It would have been difficult to find anyone 
in Europe to condemn the slave-;trade from the point of view of 
its victims, and for two hundred years England, being the most 
energetic mmitime community, took as much the leading 

* Motley, who is often very unfair to the English, mistook Elisabeth's part 
in the Brill episode. See Pollard, Pol. Hist., pp. 331-8. 
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in the development of tins curse of two continents as she finally 
took in its suppression. 

Drake was less interested ip tiie slave-trade, but he attacked 
0 and robbed Spanish ships, towns and treasure caravans, along 
the American coasts. His proceedings were much in accordance 
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with the practice of European sailors of all countries in days 
before the growth of international law. But they were dis- 
approved on moral and prudential grounds by some of Elizabeth’s 
advisers, e^cially by Cecil, ^ though-he himself had seized the 
Spanish treasure in the Channel. 

In one sense England was the aggressor. But if England 
had not taken the aggressive she would have been forced to 

* WQliam Cedi became Lord Burleigh in 1571, but I continue to call him 
Cecil for the sake of clearness. 
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accept exclusion from the trade of every continent save Europe, 
to abandon her maritime and colonial ambitions, and to bow 
her neck to reconquest by Spain and Rome as soon as the re- 
sistance of Holland collapsed. A world of riieer violaice, in 
which peaceful Englishmen were liable to be imprisoned or put 
to death in any Spanish possession, the world of the Inquisition ^ 

^d the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, of Alva’s appalling devilries ^ 
in the Netherlands, and the Foil’s deposition of Elizabeth 
which Catholic Europe was preparing to enforce, left no place 
for nice standards of intemationd conduct. 

It was Sir Frauds Wdsingham who urged upon the Queen that 
her throne could be saved from the slow closing of the Spanish 
net only if she encouraged the lawless acts of Drake and his 
companions. A share in their plunder was a strong additional 
argument to a ruler with an insuflftcient revenue. The influence 
of Walsingham was rising at Court, not like Leicester’s as a star 
hostile and co-rival to Cecil’s, but as the complementary influence 
of a younger man who supports his elder but sees some things that . 
the older man cannot see. Walsingham carried weight, for the '* 
system of spies he had organized repeatedly saved the Queen’s 
life from the assassins set on by Philip and the Jesuits, who 
destroyed William the Silent for want of such a guard. Wjilsing- 1584. 
ham, inspired by a Puritan zeal against the Catholic reaction 
then raging on the continent, was impatient with the greater 
caution of the Protestant Nationalist Cecil and the ‘ mere 
English ’ Queen. He was ever for action, at all risks and at aU 
expense of treasure. If Elizabeth had taken Walsingham’s 
advice on every occasion she would have been ruined. If she , 
had never taken it she would have been ruined no less. On the 
whole she took what was best in the advice of both her great 
Ministers. 

The situation reached its crisis over Drake’s voyage round 
the world. Cecil was an enemy to the expedition, but Wal- 
singham had persuaded Elizabeth secretly to take shares in the is77- 
greatest piratical expedition in history. ‘ Drake 1 ’ she exclaimed. 

‘ So it is that I would gladly be revenged on the Kmg of Spain 
for divers injuries that I have received 1 ’ She had applied to 
the right man. 

Since Magellan had discovered a way round the southern 1520. 
end of America, the passage had been generally avoided as too . 
stormy and dangerous for the tiny vessels of the day. The 
Spanirii ships on the Pacific coast were built in sHu. and com- 
munication with the Atlantic went overland by the isthmus 
of Panama. When therefore Drake appeared from the south 1578- 
upon the coast of Chile, he seemed ‘ like a visitation from heavmi ' ‘ 579 - 
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to the secure and lightly armed Spaniards, who had learnt to 
think of the Pacific as an inland lake closed to the ship ping 
of the world. Although he had less than a hundred men in the 
GoUen Hind, which alone of his tempest-tost squadron had held 
right on past the Horn and .the Straits of Magellan, it was the 
easiest part of his task to rob the long coast-line of its fabulous 
wealth, and ballast his little bark with the precious metals. 
Then he turned homewards across the "Pacific Ocean, bound for 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Su(± was the importance attached in Spain and England to 
these proceedings, of which word came to Europe by Panama, 
and so loud was the outcry raised by the Spanish ambassador, 
that if Drake had failed to retUhi home safe and rich, [the victory 
at court might have rested with Cecil’s more timid policy, and 
the victory in the world-contest might have fallen toiSpain and 
Rome. Drake had told his companions that if they failed in 
their venture ‘ the like would never be attempted agai\’ When 
the Golden Hind grounded on a shoal in the uncharted! Molucca 
Sea and hung for twenty hours on the edge of apparently certain 
destruction, to plide off .safe into Hcfin wat(»r^t thf> last mnmAnt 
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a tropical sandbank to a few planks of English oak. 

As Drake entered Plymouth Sound after nearly three years’ 
absence from Europe, his first question to some passing fishermen 
was whether the Queen were alive and well. Yes, inj spite of 
all her enemies, she was still alive, and well enough to come 
next year and knight him on board his ship at Deptford. It 
was the most important knighthood ever conferred by an English 
sovereign, for it was a direct challenge to Spain and an appeal 
to the people of England to look to the sea for their strength. 
In view of this deed, disapproved by her faithful Cecil, who shall 
say Elizabeth could never act boldly ? Her bold decisions are 
few and can be numbered, but each of them began an epoch 


' After the accolade at Deptford, events drifted towards open 
war as fast as Philip’s slow spirit could move. England’s final 
act of d^iance to dl comers, the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, was the volition of the people rather than of their sovereign. 
Elizabeth long resisted the outcry, but her subjects forced her 
hand when the discovery by Wsdsingham of Babington’s plot 
to murder her revealed Mary as acquainted with the design, 
Mary’s prolonged existence raged like the fever in men’s blood, 
for if she survived Elizabeth, either she would become Queen 
and the work of the Reformation be undone, or else there would 
be the worst of civil wars, with the national sentiment in arms 


53- The Court of Wards and Liveries. Anon, painting. 

The Court was established to administer estates of the royal wards 
during minority and to deliver seisin upon their coming of age. The 
figure at the head of the table is probably Burleigh. 



54. The visit of Queen Elizabeth to Blackfriars for the marriage 
of Anne, daughter of Lord Russell, to Lord Herbert, eldest son 
of Edward Somerset, Earl of Worcester, i6th June, 1600. 
Painting attributed to Marcus Gheeraerts. 




55- Queen Elizabeth in Parliament. Prom Robert Glover, 
Nobilitas Politic a et CtviliSy 1608. 
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against the legitimate heir backed by the whole power of Spain. 
The prospect was too near and too dreadful to leave men time to 
pity a most unhappy wmnan. Parliament, people and Ministws 
at length prevail^ <m Elizabeth to authorize the execution. 
Her attempt to avoid responsibility for the death warrant by 
piinishing her Secretary Davison was in heir worst manner; as the 
knighting of Drake was in her best. 

Mary's execution made it certain that Sj^in would at once 
attack England, but it united England to resist. Moderate 
Catholics who might have drawn sword fOr Mary as being by their 
reckoning the legitimate sovereign, stood for Elisabeth against 
Philip of Spain when he claimed the throne for himself. Nor 
had Elizabeth driven moderate Catholics to despair. Beyond 
fines for non-attendance at church, irregularly levied, she had - 
not persecuted the Catholic laity for their opinions.*' A more 
ultra-Protestant Prayer-Book or a harsher persecution of ' Popish 
recusants,’ such as her Parliaments demanded, might well have 
led to civil war in face of the Spanish attack. As it was, a. 
united people faced the storm of the Armada. For the Puritar^ 
whatever they on their side suffered from Elizabeth in Chur^ 
and State, would fight for her among the foremost. 

The crews who manned the Invincible Armada,, collected from 
half the sea-going populations of the Mediterranean, were many 
of them novices in the management of sailing ships in the open 
Atlantic, and acted as mere underlings of the soldiers, whom 
it was their privilege to carry from Spain to England. , Very 
different was the opposing fleet. In those days the Lord H:^h 
Admiral must needs be a great nobleman, but Lord Howard of 
Effingham, a Protestant though related to the Duke of Norfolk, 
was a fine sailor like his father before him, and well knew the 
value of the group of great seamen on whose services he could 
rely. Like HawMns and Frobisher, he looked without jealousy 
on Drake as the master mariner of the world, who only the year 
before had ‘ singed the Spanish King’s beard,’ destroying with his 
broadsides the finest war galleys s^oat, in the harbom of Cadiz 
itself. 

The numbers of the rival fleets under Howard and Sidonia 
were not unequal. The English combined their Royal Navy mth 
their mercantile marine. 'The difference was that our sailors 
were vastly superior to their enemies in seamanship and in the ’ 
art of gunnery. This more than outbalanced the fact tted in 

* Oa die question of the treatment of Catholic ‘Kectuants' see Hr. 
Merritnasi'a article in thev4 tueriean Hist. Rev., April 1908, and W . P. H. Kenned;; 
BHsabethtm Epis^psU A 4 ministraficft, Alenin Club, 1924. The lad, fine of 155a 
for nmi-attencUince a.t chnrch tras often exacted, but the ruinous fine of £30 a 
montii iwdained by later statutes of 138X remained m Urrorem, a deSd letter. 
For the peisecutimi of the Jesuit missionaries, see pp. 363-4, below. 

N 
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weight of gim-metal the Armada was not inferior, if only they 
had been skilled at firing their guns and manoeuvring their ships. 
The Spanish soldiers stood ranked on deck, musketeers in front of 
pikemen, waiting in vain for the English to draw near according 
to the ancient rules of warfare at sea. But as the English preferred 
that it should be a duel between artillery and infantry at range 
chosen by the artillery, small wonder th^t the Spaniard, as they 
passed up the Channel, underwent terrible punishment Already 
See Map demoralized when they reached Calais roads, they mishandled 
XXL, their vessels in face of Drake’s fire-ships, and failed of any 
above! attempt to embark the waiting army of Parma in the Nether- 
juiy 29, lands. After another defeat in the great battle off .Gravelines, 
158*. they were thankful to escape total destruction on the Dutch 
sand-dunes owing to a change in the wind, and ran before the 
tempest, without stores, water or repairs, round the mon-bound 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland. The winds, waves and rocks 
of the remote North-West completed many wrecks be^ by the 
^ cannon in the Channel. The tall ships, in batches of two and 
half-a-dozen at a time, were piled up on the long lee-shore, 
where Celtic tribesmen who knew little and cared not at all 
what quarrel of civilized men had flung this wreckers’ harvest 
on their coast, murdered and stripped by thousands the finest 
soldiers and proudest nobles in Europe. Out of 130 great ships 
scarce the half reached home. 

Profoundly moved by a deliverance that perhaps Only the 
seamen had confidently expected, the English took for their 
motto ‘ He blew and they were scattered,’ ascribing to the watchful 
luovidence of God and His viewless couriers a result that might 
without undue arrogance have been in part attributed to their 
own skill and courage at sea. 

The first serious attempt of Spain to conquer England was 
also her last. The colossal effort put forth to build and equip 
the Armada, the child of such ardent pray^ and expectations, 
could not, it was found, be effectively repeated, although hence- 
forth Spain kept up a more formidable fighting fleet in the 
Atlantic than in the days when Drake first sailed to the Spanish 
Main. But the issue of the war had been decided at its outset 
by a single event which all Europe at once recognized as a turning 
' point in history. The mighty power that seemed on the eve of 
universal lordship over the wMte man and all his new dominions 
had pot out its full strength and failed. One able observer. 
Cardinal Allen, was quick to recognize in the Armada campaign 
the ruin of his life’s work, to which he had sacrificed the ordinary 
feelings of patriotism by urging on the invasion of England 
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Warn, some years later, the hcavcUer Fyn« Moryson entered 
Rome in disguise to view its antiquities, he found that the 
Cardinal had ceased to persecute his Protestant fellow country- 
men who visited the city, having changed his conduct in this 
respect ' since the English had overthrowne the Spanish Navy in 
the yeere 1588, and there was now small hope of reducing KnglanH 
to papistry,' 

The defeat of the Armada ensured the survival of the Dutch 
Republic and the emancipation of France under Henri IV from 
Spanish arms and policies. Less directly it saved Protestant 
Germany, whose Lutheran Princes, at this crisis of the onslaught 
made by the organized and enthusiastic forces of the Counter- 
Reformation, had shown themselves more interested in perse- 
cuting their Calvinist subjects than in helping the common cause. 

The fate of the Armada demonstrated to all the world that 
the rule of the seas had passed from the Mediterranean peoples^ 
to the Northern folk. This meant not only the survival of the 
Reformation in Northern Europe to a degree not fully determined, 
but the world-leadership of the Northerners in the new oceanic 
era. 

The regular war between England and Spain continued till 
the death of Elizabeth in 1603. She regarded it as a first charge 
on her slender war-budget to see that French and Dutch in- 
dependence were maintained against Philip. This was secured, 
partly by English help and by the holding of the seas, and 
partly by domestic alliance of the Calvinists with Catholic 
' polUiques ' averse to Spanish domination ; it followed that an 
element of liberality and toleration very rare in the Europe of 
that day made itself felt in France and in Holland in a manner 
{^eeable to Elizabeth's eclectic spirit. 

The fine English regiments in Dutch pay, led by ‘ the fighting 
Veres,' helped to defeat, in the battles of Tumhout and Nieuport, 1597. 
the infantry of Spain, till then unconquerable in the open field. 
Under Prince Maurice of Nassau, the son of William the Silent, 
the Dutch army was becoming a school of scientific warfare for 
all Europe, and these Englistoen in that foreign service havei 
some claim to be regarded as founders of the modem military 
traditions of their native land.^ 

What martial force Elizabeth hersdf could afford to pay, 
was for the most part sunk in the Serbonian bog of the Iri^ 

* Three fine old ballads, printed together in Percy’s Rtliques — Braxt iMti 
WiUohtghby, The Winning of Coles (Cadiz) and The Spmisk Lady’s Ixme, Witt 
give the reader an idea of the national spirit in this war and cd t^_ ideal of 
conduct in the English soldiery. Vere’s Commentaries give the spirit of the 
English r^mmts in Uie Dutch service; tlie ' Buffs ' trace their regimental 
traditions to Nieuport and Vere’s campaigns. 
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tragedy. Partly for this reason it was impossible, in Spite of 
our naval supremacy, to dismember the Spanish empire or even 
to release Portugal from Philip’s grasp. There were fine episodes, 
like the last fight of the Revenge off the Azores, which poetry has 
not greatly exaggerated, and the plunder of Cadiz, the maritime 
base of Spain. But England made no permanent conquests, such 
as were won for her by the United Services in the w^ of Marl- 
borough, Chatham and Napoleon. The war party led by Drake 
had saved England and much else besides, but in the day of their 
apparent triumph they found themselves in eclipse. The regular 
war, for which they had waited and wrought so long, brought 
them, when it came, grave disillusionments. 

England had yet to evolve a financial and a miliiary system 
‘ adequate to support her new-born naval power. Nor at the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign, with scarce five million inhabitants, was 
she wealthy and populous enough to seize Spanish possessions or 
to found a colonial empire of her own. Even Raleigh’ s'plantation 
at Virginia was premature in 1587. When in the Sti^art epoch 
England's accumulated wealth and superfluous population 
enabled her to resume the work of colonization in time of peace 
with Spain, the path of the Puritan and other emigrants led 
necessarily to the Northern shores of America where no Spaniards 
were to be found. That way a greater future lay before Anglo- 
Saxon colonization than if the Elizabethans had risen to the 
opportunity offered by the war to annex the tropical settlements 
of Spain and Portugi, and had thereby directed the stream of 
Enghsh emigration into those deeply demoralizing climates. Here 
too Elizabeth's ‘ little Englandism ’ served the future of the 
Empire well. The limitations imposed on the scope of the war, 
against which Drake and Raleigh fretted, may be counted among 
the blessings of a reign on which Englishmen have reason to look 
back as the most fortxmate as well as the most wonderful in their 
history. 


Note (see p, 348, above) 

EHgab0th*s Revenue and Expenditure 

For the year Michaelmas 1588 to Michaelmas 1589 the Queen's total ordinary 
receipts were including the fines and ancient customs and imposts, which 

increased somewhat with the trade of the country ; to this was added extra- 
ordinary Parliamentary taxation of ;f88,362 by * subsidies/ besides :f44io by 
benevolences and ^^4878 for ' prizes/ The average annual revenue for the last 
five years of the reign and the war was : — 

Ordina^ revenue . . , , » • . 360,519 

Subsidies and tenths 125,000 

Total , ;i485i5i9 
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See pp. W. R. Scott, Joint Stock Coi. to 1720 (Cam« Press, 1911). 

The following is a table of extraoT-dinary war expenditure throughout the 
reign, drawn up by of&ciais in 1603 : — 


Leith, in Scotland, X 559^ . » 

Newhaven (Havre), 1562 
Rebellion in the North, 1 569 
Shane O'Neill's rebellion, 1573 
pesmond's rebellion, 1 579 
Tyrone's rebellion, etc. 

Netherlands, 1 585 to 1603 
Aid of the French King, 1591 and later 
Spanish Armada, Tilbury Camp. 
Voyages to Cadiz and the Islands 


£ 

, 178,820 
246,380 
92.93^ 
^30440 

254,961 
. 1,924,000* 
I4I9»596 
297,480 
161,185 
172,260 


Besides these Sums, ordinary recurrent expenses, including upkeep of the 
fleet, were to be met out of the permanent sources of royal revenue not voted 
by Parliament like the subsidies, but including the ancient customs and imposts. 
The total sum obtained throughout the reign by extraordinary Parliamentary 
taxation in subsidies and fifteenths was about millions (spread over more than 
forty years) ; this went to meet the extraordinary war expenses tabled above. 


CHAPTER VII 

The great Elizabethan era. Wales. Ireland. Religion, The boundaries 
of Elizabetlian freedom. The Bible, poetry and music. Apprentice- 
ship and some conditions of industry. The gentry and Parliament 

Forward from the time of Elizabeth, warfare against some 
great military empire is a recuirent motif of British history, 
but because such warfare was conducted from behind the shield 
of the sea and the Royal Navy, the island never became 
the scene of foreign invasion, nor until the novel circumstances 
of 1914-18 was it ever found necessary to sacrifice a large part 
of the manhood of the country abroad, or to interrupt the usual 
course of business and pleasure at home. Such continuous 
security, a privilege usually confined to countries either very 
humble or very remote, but enjoyed in this case by a Great Power 
on the very highway of the world's affairs, is the secret of much 
in British character and institutions. It enabled us to evolve 
Parliamentary government and the freedom of the subject before 
any other great country, and even to pride ourselves on a 
diversity of eccentric opinions and habits of life in our midst 
Its first good gift was the rich harvest of the Elizabethan 
Renaissance. 

The advantage of the *moat defensive to the house ^ was 
fully understood by Shakespeare's contemporaries. During 

* Such is the sum in the originai MS., mL^tfinted as 199400 in the Cel. Sl 
P apers, Dorn., 1603. 
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1587 - fifteen years of open war with Philip, his veteran infantry were 

»8o 3* unable to cross from Antwerp to London, and England enjoyed 

greater security from ‘ foreign levy ’ and ‘ malice domestic ’ t^n 
during the three decades of troubled and dangerous peace with 
which Elizabeth's reign had begun. Nor did the state of war 
involve anything serious in the way of increased taxation or 
economic disturbance. A comparison may be .made with the 
situation during the stn^gle with Napoleon : that later period 
was indeed a golden age in England for landscape>painting, 
poetry, novel-writing, boxing, hunting and shooting, but it was 
a darktime for the mass of people owing to the economic reactions 
of the war, and during it the seeds were sown of future social 
cleavage. But during the Elizabethan war the social and 
economic problems of the Tudor period continued to grow 1^ 
acute. Since employment increased side by side with population, 
it was possible for Parliament, Privy Council and Justices of 
the Peace to cope with the problem of public provision for the 
poor. In the last year of the war a foreign traveller observed 
with surprise the absence of the plague of beggars which infested 
continental countries, and which had so gravely disturbed 
England in the earlier Tudor reigns.^ 

One cause of Elizabethan security and well-being was the 
fact that the outline of a united Great Britain had at length 
been drawn. There was lasting peace on the Scottish Border and 
a friendly State beyond it, as there had never been since the 
days of Edward I. And the Tudors had solved the problem of 
Wales, by which the mediaval English had been bafiied only 
less completely than by the Irish question itself.* 

1485- ;In dealing with Wales, Henry VII had begun with two great 
1509. advantages. First, he was a more powerful Marcher Lord than 
any of his predecessors, uniting in his own person the Marcher 
Lordships of the Houses of York and Lancaster to the number of 
some fifty. In the second place, he was a Welshman educated 
in Wales and retaining all his life a love of Welsh poetry and 
tradition. His fellow-countrymen considered that they had 

> THary of tie JDuie of Stettin’s Journey, 1602 (R. Hist. Soc., 1892), pp. 11-12. 
* It is a pleasure to go about [at the Royal Exchange] for one is not molested or 
accosted by beggars, who are elsewhere so frequency met with in places of this 
kind. For in all England they do not suf er any beggars except they ^ few 
in number and outside the gates. Every parish cares for its poor. Strangers 
are brought to the hospital, but those that belong to the Kingdom or have come 
from distant places are sent from one parish to another, their wants being cared 
till at last they reach their, home.' 

This would not be worth quoting iji'it did not bear out what we know from 
other sources as to the working of the Elizabethan Poor Law and compuUory 
Pd(^ Rate, in which England wasahead of other countries* See pp. 284-5, &bove 
• See pp* 207-13, above, for mediaeval Wales* 
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recover^ their indepeadence by placing coie of their own Princes 
on the throne of England at Bosworth Field, and they flodfeed 
to his court as the Scots a century later to the court of Jamra 
Sixt jmd First. With these advantages the prudent Tudor King 
was able to introduce a little order into the bloodstained anarchy 
of Wales, and his son completed the work. 

H^iry VIII, who mishandled Scotland and Ireland, under- 
stood Wales and solved its problems by a policy whidu combined 
repression of disorder with justice to the Cdtic population. 
Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield, the energetic President of the 
Coundl of the Marches, hanged thieves and murderers without 
mercy, and made the King’s authority feared by great and small, 
Sajmn and Celt. His methods would shock us to-day, but he 
gAyupeace to a land that had never known it before. Like many 
great administrators he had little faith in the future of the rude 
;people he kept in awe, and it was contrary to his advice that 
Henry VIII incorporated Wales in England on equal terms. 
This bold measure was the first and not the least successful Act 
of Union in British history. Henry abolished both Principality 
and Marcher Lordships, dividing the whole land into twelve 
counties, to be governed like English counties through the Justices 
of the Peace, subject to the orders of the King’s Council and 
the laws made in Parliament. The Welsh shires and boroughs 
were henceforth represented in the English House of Commons. 
The authority of the King’s Council, very necessary in those 
disturbed districts, was brought to bear through its local offdioot 
the Council of Wales and the Marches, a body corresponding to 
the Council of the North.^ 

Thus supported by the strong arm of the central government, 
the Justices of the Peace were able to rule in the wild hill region 
where tribalism and feudalism had run riot for centuries. These 
magistrates, under the system inaugurated by Henry VIII, were 
not Englishmen imported to hold down the natives, but Welsh 
gentlemen who were the natural leaders of the people. In Wales 
the English government made friends with the native upper 
class, instead of destroying it as in Ireland. 

The sight of the House of Tudor occupying the English 
throne enabled Celtic pride to accept union on these tenns, and 
kept Wales loyal throughout the dangerous storms of the Tudor 
period. When Shakespeare represents Captain Fluellen boast^ 
of the Welsh birth of the hero King Henry V. we suspect that the 
poet had overheard some honest Welshman boasti^ in shnilar 
terms of the racial origin of Queen Elizabeth. It was well that 
the Celtic population had this personal feeling for tbe House of 

^ See p. 877 , above. 
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Tu4or, for a great strain was put on their loyalty by the English 
Reformation. It is true that, after the Methodist revivd, Wales 
became the most Protestant part of Britain, but in the Sixteenth 
Century this was far from being the case. Protestantism 
under the Tudors first came to Wales in an officii^ Anglican 
dress, with a Prayer Book and Bible in a tongue as little known 
to many Weldimen as the Latin of the MasSj, And the new 
religion was preached at first by an alien official clergy, many 
of whom were absentees and sinecurists. It was a great op- 
portunity for Rome to capture the Celtic nationality and tem- 
perament in Wales, as she was doing so successfully in Ireland 
under very similar religious conditions. But the Jesuit missions 
in Elizabeth’s reign neglected Wales, partly owing to a fi»^ 
domestic quarrel between the Welsh and English in the continemal 
seminaries. \ 

Thus left to themselves, the Welsh people regarded the 
Reformation changes wfith apathy. While their educated a^ 
landlord classes were becoming English in speech and habitk 
of life, while their native language was discouraged in Church 
and State, intellectual torpor settled down for awhile on the 
quick-witted mountain peasantry. But though the Celtic 
language was neglected as an instrument of education, it sur- 
vived among them more than among the Irish. At length in 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries there was a great 
revival of national feeling and culture in connection wdth Puritan 
religion, education, music and Celtic poetry. In the history of 
the Welsh people the tribe has died, but the bard still reigns. 
Fortunately this later Celtic renaissance did not, like the con- 
temporary movement in Ireland, take a form hostile to England. 
Henry VIH's Act of Union had been justified by leading to a 
union of hearts. 

Very different was the outcome of Tudor policy in Ireland, 
inspired by an ignorance of local conditions comparable to that 
of Philip in his dealings with the Netherlands. In the Fifteenth 
Century, Ireland had been governed on the principle of ‘ aristo- 
cratic Home Rule’ through the great Anglo-Irish families, 
particularly the Fitzgeralds of Kildare. But the system had 
begun to break down in the reign of Henry VII,' and it came to 
a violent end when Henry VIII hanged the Earl of Kildare and 
his five uncles at Tyburn. No other system of government was 
immediately substituted. Although the Earl of Surrey reported 
to Henry that English conquest and colonization had become 


^ See p. 206, above. 
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indi^ensaMe, that ditad alternative was not serioo^ applied 
before the later years of Queen Elizabeth. 

Henry VIII, however, contributed something to the develop- 
ment of the Irish tragedy b«ides the hanging of the Fitzgeralds. 
He subjected Ireland, as a matter of course, to the rel^ous 
revolution that he had devised to suit conditions in England, 
At first, indeed, the abolition of Papal Supremacy meant little 
to the Celts, to whom Rome had always remained a somewhat 
alien power, more closely allied to the Anglo-Irish nobles than 
to the people at large. The simultaneous abolition of the 
monasteries destroyed centres of culture more valuable to Tudor 
Ireland than to Tudor England. For though many of the Iridx 
monks were as worldly and useless as the Bishops and parochial 
dergy, they were certainly no worse, and what little education 
there was in the island owed much to monastic centres. Popular 
. religion was maintained chiefly by the itinerant friars, who also 
fell under Henry’s ban. The English brought nothing that could 
effectively replace that which they destroyed. They founded no 
University and no schools to replace the monasteries.’' Henry’s 
English Bible and Edward’s English Prayer Book were in a tongue 
then unknown to the Celt, who had moreover stood outside the 
current of the European Renaissance and the New Learning. But 
the old religion too was decadent, and there was little active 
resistance made to the official acts of the Reformation, until the 
Jesuits from abroad came to the aid of the wandering friars, whom 
government might proscribe but could not suppress. 

Largely owing to the activity of the Jesuits, who turned 
to full account the English ‘ lack of governance ' secular and 
spiritual in Ireland, the situation became full of danger to Eliza-r 
beth. ‘ Ireland hath very good timber and convenient havens,’ 
it was observed, ‘ and if the Spaniard might be master of them, 
he would in a short space be master of the seas, which is our 
chief est force.’ The Pope himself sent armed invaders to Ireland 
bearing his commission, six hundred of whom were captured and 
massacred by the English at Smerwick. Ireland was the danger 
point in Elizabeth's dominions, and when her enemies attacked 
her there she was compelled most reluctantly to undertake its 
conquest. Because her military mid financial resources were 
inadequate to the task, her lieutenants used great cruelty in 
destroying tiie people by sword and famine, and in making a desert 
of districts which they had not the power to hold. 

At the smne time the policy of English colonization was 
favoured by govamment as the only means of jNsrmanehtly 
holding down the natives, who were Rowing more hostile every 

^ Trimty CoUege» Dublin^ vw not foonded UU late in Elizabeth's reign* 
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year. This opened the door to a legion of ‘ gentlemen-adven* 
turers ’ and ‘ younger sons ’ from the towns and manor-houses 
of Englai^. It has been said that the Elizabethan eagles flew 
to the Spanish Main while the vultures swooped down on Ireland ; 
but they were in many cases one and the same bird. Among 
the conquerors and exploiters of Ireland were Humphrey Gilbert, 
Walter Raleigh, Grenville of the Revenge, and. the high-souled 
author of the Faery Queen. They saw in America and Ireland, 
two new fields, of equal importance and attraction, where private 
fortunes could be made, public service rendered to their royal 
mistress, and the cause of true religion upheld against Pope and 
Spaniard. When Raleigh and Spen^ were stone-blind to jthe 
realities of the Irish racial and religious problem under tk^ 
eyes, it was not likely that the ordinary Englis hm a n at home 
would comprehend it for several centuries to come. \ 

And so" in the last thirty years of Elizabeth’s reign, Irish 
history, till then fluid, ran into the mould where it hardened 
for three hundred years. The native population conceived V 
novel enthusiasm for the Roman religion, which they identified 
with a passionate hatred of the English. On the other hand the 
new colonists, as distinguished from the old Anglo-Irish nobility, 
identified Protestantism with their own racial ascendancy, to 
maintain which they regarded as a solemn duty to England and to 
God. Ireland has ever since remained the most religious part of 
the Briti^ Islands. 

In such circumstances the Irish tribes finally became welded 
into the submerged Irish nation. The union of hatred against 
England, and the union of religious observance and enthusiasm 
became strong enough to break down at last the clan divisions 
of dateless antiquity, which the English also were btisy destroying 
from outside. The abolition of the native upper class to make 
room for Englidi landlords, begun imder the Tudors and completed 
by Cromwell, left this peasant nation with no leaders but the 
{Hiests and no sympathizers but the enemies of England. 


The conversion of England to Protestantian, which can be 


When she came to 


the throne, the bulk of the people halted between a number of 
opinions, and the aati-Catholic party still consisted of anti- 
dericals as much of Protestants. When she died, the majority 
of the English r^arded themselves as ardent Protestants, and a 
great number of them were living religious liv^ based on Bible 
and Prayer Book. 


There were two stages m the home policy of Elizabeth’s 
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During the first dozen, years, although the Prayer Booh 
was the only ritual sanctioned by law, Roman Catholics were 
not peraecuted except by moderate fines irregularly exacted.^ 

No one in that period was put to death on account of religion, 
and a great deal of private Roman Catholic worship was wink^ 
at by the authorities, even among persons in high State employ. 

But when in 1570 the Pope excommunicated the Queen, and 
absolved her subjects from their allegiance, the second period 
begins, and soon we breathe a harsher air. Jesuits from abroad 
travel through the island, passed on in disguise from hall to hall, 
hiding in ‘ priest-holes ’ behind the wainscot, infusing into the 
quiescent body of old English Catholicism the new zeal of the 
European Counter-Reformation. They checked the peaceful 
process by which the Catholic squires were gradually becoming 
habituated to the English ritual. The Jesuits’ mission wais 
religious, but, if it should succeed, its political consequences must 
be the deposition of the Queen and the end of everything on which 
the new England had set its heart, at home or beyond the seas. 

The Jesuits preached spiritual obedience to the Pope-King who 
was at war with Elizabeth, and who invaded Ireland with his 
own armed forces. Crown and nation struck back savagely at 
his missionaries, who were hanged as traitors to the English 
State, but were regarded by their co-religionists as martyrs to 
the Catholic Church. Of the two most noted leaders of the Jesuit 
mission in England, Campion, who cared more for reUgion than 1581. 
politics, was unfortunatdy caught and hanged, while the in- 
dubitable traitor Parsons escaped abroad to work for a Spanish 
invasion.* 

On the average, four Catholics suffered for every year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, as against 56 Protestants for every year of Mary, 
and the charge was no longer heresy but treason. It was a tragic 
business, and no doubt many English Catholics who would fain 
have been patriotic and loyd, but who craved for the offices of 
their own religion, were ground small between the upper mill- 
stone of their spiritual lord, the Pope, and the lower millstone of 
their t«nporal lord, the Queen. Both sides had declared the two 
loyalties to be incompatible one with the other. There wore 
many innocent victims of this tremendous conflict, wherein for 
the moment no compromise was possible. In the middle of 
Elizabeth's reign England was in a state of siege, and adopted 

» See p. 353, above, aafl note. 

* Parsons, debating the use to be made of the conqnnt ei England, qneriM 
* What fond or manaw of Isqnisitioa to bring in, trheniw that of (whose 
rigour is mislilced bp some) or that which is used in divers parts Italp (when 
coidness is reprehended i^norc^.' The CathdicBidK^ were to have the power 
to negative or AmSnn dectione to the House Commons. 
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scmeihing of the discipline of a besieged town. Until the Roman 
Churdi throughout the world ceased to use the methods of the 
Inquisition, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the deposition and 
assassination of Princes, the States which she had placed under 
her formidable ban did not dare to grant toleration to her 
mis^onaries. To do so would have been to invite defeat by 
pitting a naked man against a fully armed and ruthless warrior. 

Under these conditions the propaganda of the Protestant 
rdigion in England went forward apace. It was favoured by 
the alarmed authorities ; and it was identified in the minds of 
Englishmen with patriotism, with defiance of Spain, with sea 
power and Drake’s American adventures, with the protection of 
the life of the Queen from assassins'. The remodelled Grammar 
Schools familiarized the young with the Classics taught inithe 
spirit of Erasmus and Colet, and with the Bible and Catechffim, 
and so produced the men of the new English Renaissance in lit^a- 
ture, and the champions of Protestant Anglicanism in religion. 
During the death-struggle with Rome, Anglo-Catholicism cot^d 
not flourish, and the new generation of clergy and scholars were 
ardent Protestants.^ 

The Puritans were most of them inside the Church, using 
it to convert the country to Protestantism and hoping ere long 
to change the Church’s ritual and government more in their 
own direction. Elizabeth indeed had difficulty in getting Bishops 
who were not too rigidly anti-Catholic for her own instincts and 
policy, until she made the able Whitgift Archbishop of Canter- 
bmy, and with his help took a firm stand against the Puritan- 
izing of the Church. Whitgift indeed was on many doctrinal 
points a Calvinist, but he opposed the democratization of Church 
govenment and stood stiffly for the Royal and Episcopal power 
as against Parliament, laity and Presbj^erian clergy. 

In her double resistance to returning Romanism and en- 
croaching Puritanism, Elizabeth employed the power of the old 
Chipfii courts Md authorities, backed by the High Commission, 
a kind of ecclesiastical Star Chamber, by which the novel control 
of the Crown over the Church was very effectually Tnaintaiupd , 

* The followiag account of the Englidi parish chunjhes early in Elirabeth’a 
reign is by Hanison {Holinshed, II. i) : ' Whereas there was wont to be a great 
partitioa between the choir and the body of the chur(^, now it is either very 
small or none at all : and to say the truth altogether needless, sith the minister 
saith his service commonly in the body of the chnrch, with his &ce toward the 
petals, in a little tabernacle of wainscot provided for t^ purpose ; by Whidi 
means the ignorant do not only learn divers of the psalms and usual prayers by 
heart, but also such as can read do pray together with him : so that the whole 
congregation at one instant pour out their petitions on to the Umg God for the 
wh<^ estate of his chnrch in most earnest and fervent manner.' Such at any 
rate was the ideal aimed at in many churches, increatinglv as Uie reign went on. 
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Though an offshoot of the Privy Council, the High Commission 
represented the Queen rather ^an the generality of her Coun- 
cillors. Indeed many of them, like Cecil himself, disliked its 
procedure of cross-questioningthe accused under oath as redolent 
of the ' Romish inquisition,’ and saw danger to the State in its 
policy of persecuting too ardent Protestants. But the Queen held 
on her way in spite of the advice of her Councillors and the votes 
of her faithful Commons, and so preserved the Anglican character 
of the Church at a time when popular forces bade fair either 
to carry it into the full stream of the European and Scotti^ 
Reformation, or haply to tear it asunder by fresh divisions. 

There were Protestant as well as Catholic martyrs under 
Elizabeth’s State-Church. Puritan controversialists lie Penry, 
author of the ‘ Marprelate ’ tracts, made their violent attacks 
on the Bishops at their peril. In the Queen’s eyes, to attack 
Episcopacy was a political offence, because it endangered the 
delicate balance of her establishment in Chinch and State. Even 
the more decorous Presbyterian propaganda of Thomas Cartwright 
angered and alarmed her. Cartwright was imprisoned, and Peiuy , is?*-'* 
Barrow and Greenwood were hanged as seditionists. 

There were other martyrs of conscience who had no great 
party at home or abroad to pity their fate or commend their 
fortitude, but who were more clearly innocent of all offence 
against the State than either Jesuit or Puritan Several persons 
in East Anglia were burnt for ‘ diverse detestable heresies,’ 
because they had scruples as to the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity. For such men, neither Catholic, Calvinist nor Anglican 
had in that age any mercy. They were the victims, not of 
reasons of State, but of intolerant religious prejudice and the 
still surviving habits of the mediaeval heresy-hunt. 

The Crown in Parliament, the modem State omnicompetent 
within its own borders, did indeed wield terrific powers after 
the Tudor monarchy had subdued the Church to its wiU. Such 
powers were perhaps needful to save the country from Spanish 
conquMt, but they set a limit to the otherwise steady growth 
of individual liberty. Economic and intellectual freedmn had 
enlarged their borders by 'the disappearance of the mediaeval 
system. But in religion and politics the new State for awhile 
imposed fetters scarcely less galling than those which had been 
broken. The right of Catholic and Puritan to worship God 
each according to his own conscience was not conceded. And in 
politics no opposition was allowed ; no one might criticize the 
government. Even loyal John Stubbs, for writing a pamphlet 
advising the Queen not to marry the French Prince, Alen?on, tm- 
had his right hand cut off by the hangman. Waving the bloody 
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stump he cried from the scaffold ‘ Long live the Qheeii ! ' Such 
was the relation of that strange, subtle woman to her simple- 
hearted subjects. She had never had the remotest intention of 
marrying Alen<?on, but no Puritan squire was to be allowed to 
interfere with the mystifications of high female diplomacy. 

As yet there was neither politick nor religious liberty for 
the individual, but a split between Crown andJParliament might 
produce both. For England was not a despotism.- The power of 
the Crown rested not on force but on popular support. The 
people still wished the Crown to exercise these coercive powers 
in the public interest. But it was significant that the Parliament 
men, while not denying the Queen's ecclesiastical authority which 
they themselves had restored in 1559, criticized the use she made 
of it against the Puritans. The English State had won control of 
religion from the mediaeval Church only by an alliance with\the 
rights of private judgment and the forces of free speculatibn ; 
it could not permanently deny the moral origin of its new-gotWn 
authority. Puritan and Catholic might for awhile be a danger 
and might for long be an embarrassment to statesmen. But their 
claim, in the name of the higher law of conscience, to challenge 
the religious decrees alike of the Crown and of Parliament must 
carry weight in the end. Since the appeal to private judgment 
had triumphed in England over the vast organization and im- 
memorial prestige of the European Church of the Middle Ages, 
how much more certainly would it prove stronger in matters of 
relipon than the secular authorities of the island State. And so, 
after another century of faction, persecution and bloodshed, the 
attempt to force all Englishmen inside the doors of a State Church 
would be abandoned, and a larger liberty would be evolved than 
any dreamt of by Penry or Parsons, Whitgift or Cecil. 

But outside the politico-religious sphere, intellectual and 
pogtic freedom had already reached their fuUest expansion by 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign. The Renaissance, with its spirit 
of enquiry and its vision of the ancient freedom of Greek and 
Roman thought, had been transplanted from Italy, where it was 
fast withering away under the hands of Spaniards and Jesuits. 
It bloomed ahesh in England, tended by poets who grafted it on 
Englirii trees in the Forest of Arden. There the imagination was 
free indeed,— freer than in our own day, when it is burdened by 
too great a weight of knowledge, and hemmed in by the harsh 
realism of an age of machinery. Shakespeare and his friends, 
Standing as they did outside the dangerous world of religious and 
political controversy, mi joyed in their own spacious domains a 
freedom of spirit perhai» irrecoverable. 
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But though Shakespeare may be in the retrospect the greatest 
glory of his age, he was not in his own day its greatest Mttwice. 

By the end of Elizabeth’s reign, the book of books for English- 
men was already the Bible, although the Authorized Version that 
is still in use was only drawn up by James I's Bishops in the 
years immediately following her death. For every Englishman 
who had read Sidney or Spenser, ot had seen Shakesp^re acted 
at the Globe, there were hundreds who had read or heard the Bible 
with cbse attention as the word of God. The effect of the con- 
tinual domestic study of the book upon the national character, 
imagination and intelligence for nearly three centuries to come, 
was greater than that of any literary movement in our annals, 
or any religious movement since the coming of St. Augustine. 

New worlds of history and poetry were opened in its pages to a 
people that had little else to read. Indeed it created the habit 
of reading and reflection in whole classes of the community, 
and turned a tinker into one of the great masters of the Engli^ 
tongue. Through the Bible, the deeds and thoughts of men 
who had lived thousands of years before in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, translated into English during the period when our 
language reached its brief p^ection, coloured the daily thought 
and speech of Britons, to the same degree as they are coloured 
in our own day by the commonplaces of the newspaper press. 

The Bible in English history may be regarded as a ‘ Renaissance' 
of Hebrew literature far more widespread and more potent than 
even the Classical Renaissance which, thanks to the reformed 
Grammar Schools, provided the mentjd background of the better 
educated. The Bible and the Classics together stimulated and 
enlarged the culture of the British, as their ocean voyages 
stimulated and enlarged their practical outlook on life. 

Another source of popular inspiration , and refinement in the 
great age that lies between the Armada and the Civil War, was 
music and lyrical poetry. They flourished together : many of 
the best poems, like the songs in Shakespeare’s plays, were 
written to be sung. Europe recognized Elizabethan England as 
the country of music par excellence. German travelers noted 
with admiration how they ‘ heard beautiful music of violas and 
pandoras, for in all Engird it is the custom that eyen in small 
villages the musicians wait on you for a small fee.’ Througtumt 
Tudor times, fine Church music was written in ]&^;land, inr 
differently for the Roman Mass or the Anglican service, while 
the Renaissance inspired non-ecclesiastical music with a fresh 
spirit, so that it reached its zenith under Elizabeth. The genius b. 1559, 
of Byrd adorned impartially the religious and the profane sphere, <^> 3 * 
and whole troops of able composers flourished in t^t great age of 
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the madrigal. The arena of Tudor and Stnart music was not the 
concert-hall but the domestic hearth. In days when there were 
no newspapers, and when books ware few and ponderous, the 
rising mid^e class, not excluding Puritan famiUes, practised 
vocal and instrumental music assiduously at home. The 
publication of music by the printing-press helped to diffuse 
the habit, and Elizabeth set the example to he^ subjects by her 
skill upon the virginals. 

Music and song were the creation and inheritance of the 
whole people. The craftsman sang over his task, the pedlar 
sang on the footpath way, and the milkmaid could be heard 
‘ singing blithe ’ behind the hedgerow, or in the north couptry 
crooning the tragic ballads that told of Border fight and fotey. 
The conunon drama was a poetical drama, and in that ageWas 
popular because it appealed to the imaginative faculties. Poetry 
was not an affair solely of intellectual circles, nor was mikic 
yet associated mainly with foreign composers. It was no m^re 
accident that Shakespeare and Milton came when they dijl. 
Among a whole people living in the constant presence of nature, 
with eyes and ears trained to rejoice in the best pleasures of the 
mind, the perfect expansion of Shakespeare’s poetic gifts was as 
much a part of the general order of society as the development 
of a great novelist out of a journalist would be to-day. And in 
the life of John Milton, bom five years after Elizabeth died, we 
read clearly how the three chief elements in the English culture 
of that day — music, the Classics and the Bible — combined to 
inspire the ‘ God-gifted organ-voice of England.’ 

From the age of Elizabeth down to the industrial changes 
in the reign of George III, the economic conformation of society 
was in certain respects very fortunate. The EngUdi were still 
country folk, not yet divorced from nature, but they were already 
to some degree relieved from the harsh poverty and ignorance 
of the medieval peasant. 

In the country towns and villages where the industry as 
well as the agriculture of the country was carried on,^ a con- 
siderable proportion of the inhabitants were trained craftsmen. 
Apprenticeship was the key to the new national life, almost as 
much as villeinage had been to the old. The apprentice system 
was no longer left to local usage and municipal enforcement, 
but was controlled on a uniform national pattern for town and 
,563, country by Elizabeth's Statute of Artificers, which remained in 
force with little modification for over two hundred years. No 
man could set up as master or as workman till he had served his 


* Sec pp. 280-2, above. 
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6i. Two piaying-cards from a set with scenes connected with 
the Armada. 






62. Ihc Harry Grace a Dieu (launched r5i4: 1,500 tons). 
Detail from a drawing by Anthony Anthony. 



64. The Courtyard of Somerset House, the Strand, built for the Protector 
between 1547 and 1552, and one of the first and most influential buildings, 
of the English Renaissance. Aquatint by F. Jukes after W. Moss, 1777, 
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seven years' a^>prenticeship. In that way the youth 6f the 
country obtamed technical educaticm and social discipline that 
went some way to compensate for the unfelt want of a universal 
system of school education. Youth was under control of a 
master, in some cases imtil the age of twenty-four. 

Industry was conducted in the home of the employer, who 
worked in the same shop and usually dined at the same board 
with his paid ioume3unen and his bound apprentices. The 
happiness of the manufacturing household depended, not on 
factory laws or trade union rules, but on the temper and character, 
of the inmates. There was often harsher dealing than would be 
tolerated to-day, for conscious and organized humanitarianism is 
of no earlier date than the Industrial Revolution. Under the 
old system the men slept heaven knows where,, under the rafters 
or in the cupboards. Masters were expected to beat their appren- 
tices and often laid angry hands on their joume3nnen. But there 
was probably more kindness than severity, for the relation was 
closely personal and few people like discontent in their own home. 
The distinction between master and man was one of rank only, not 
of class ; indeed, as old plays remind us, the London apprentice 
who happened to be cadet of a squire’s family often {dumed 
himself on being the better ‘ gentleman ’ of the two.^ 

The work of the skilled craftsman was a joy to him, and called 
out the artist latent in man more than the specialized functions 
of modem industry, which so often consist in watching some 
purel y mechanical process. For th i s treason the objects in 
common use— the ship, the cart, the house, the chair, and all the 
utensils of the field and the home — ^bore the impress of beauty 
and of individual workmanship, lacking to the machine-made 
article of to-day. Work was more popular then than now, 
partly because much of it was educative of man’s best talents. 

1 Carey's * Sally in our Alley ' portrays some of the realities of prentice lifet» 
ivhich were just the same under Elizabeth as under Queen Anne : — 

When she is by, I leave my work, 

I love her so sincerely ; 

My master comes like any Turk 
And bangs me most severely. ' 

My master carries me to church 
And often am I blamM 

Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is nam6d. 

My master and my neighbours all 
Make game of me and Sally, 

And but for her Vd better be 
A slave and row a galley. 

But when my seven long years are out 
Q then I'll marry Sally, 

O then we'll wed, and then we'U bed. 

But not in our alley 1 
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Bmt there was anotha: side to the life of the^ pr^mechanical 
ag« which is often forgotten by those who too, indiscriminately 
praise the past. Besides the skilled labour, there remained a 
heavy weight of hard musctilar toil to be done, which modem 
mechanism has greatly relieved. In the saw-pit, at the plough’s 
taU, in quarrsdng, in moving of heavy material, man still paid 
very severely in his own , person for the conquest of nature. The 
exposure and hardship whidr were the lot of ihe poorw agri- 
culturists were terrible. The proportion of dangerous trades w^ 
great. And in cottage industries parents often employed their 
small children for very long hours. In the Eighteenth Century 
the public conscience began to be disturbed by numerous cases 
of craelty to apprentices and children leading to death at the hand 
of their masters, and earlier generations had certainly not been 
more gentle. \ 

But the Elizabethan child, when not engaged in indiktry, 
had the freedom of the fields and woods, denied by the circum- 
stances of bur modem civilization. It is small wonder if in 
those days he ‘ crept unwillingly to school.’ for outside the school 
doors lay a world full of freedom and delight, and in school cruel 
flogging was still considered, by all save a few enlightened 
pedagogues and parents, to be an essential part of education. 

Although warmth, clothing and food were more available in 
the Elizabethan village than in the mediaeval manor, they were 
more often lacking than in our day. A bad harvest still meant 
shortage of food. Washing of clothes and person was much 
neglected, especially in winter. Conveniences which we consider 
necessities did not exist. The death-rate even in upper class 
families was very heavy, and the poor only expected a slender 
proportion of their numerous progeny to survive. Medicine was 
in its infancy. The aged, the sick, the debtor, and all who fell 
foul of the law suffered martyrdoms which were regarded as an 
inevitable part of human fate and fortune. If life was more 
full of beauty, it had less certainty and comfort than to-day, 
and the number of persons alive in Elizabethan England was 
about a seventh of the present population. 

Much that would now be regarded as intolerable seemed no 
hardship because formerly things had been still worse. Eliza- 
bethan writers noted as innovations the use of glass instead of 
horn in the windows, chimneys to draw the smoke out of the poor 
man's cottage, and flock-beds instead of straw mattresses for 
some at least of the common folk. 

The leading class in England was the landed gentry or squires. 
They were no longer a feudal or a military class, and when civil 
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war broke out in 1642 had to be taught the art of soldiery horn 
the beginning. So far as it is possible to define the important 
and recognized distinction between ' gentle ' and ‘ simple ^ in 
the new England, the ‘ gentleman ’ was a landoumer who could 
show a coat of arms, and who had the right when he wished it 
to wear a rapier and to challenge to the duel any other ' gentleman ' 
from a Duke downwards. But yeomen and merchants were 
constantly finding entrance into this class by marriage and by 
purchase of lanch; and the younger sons of the manor-house 
normally passed out of it into trade, manufacture, scholarship, 
the Church, or military service abroad, in some cases carrying 
with them their pretension to gentility, in other cas^ tacitly 
abandoning it. 

There were infinite gradations both of wealth and rank in 
this peculiar upper class. At the top of the scale was the great 
noble, with his seat in the House of Lords, keeping semi-regal 
state in his castle of Plantagenet stone or his palace of Tudor 
brick, which served as a school of elegant accomplishments to 
young gentlemen pages in training for careers at Court. Broken 
meats were daily ^stributed to a crowd of poor at the great gate. 
In the hall, on the dais, sat his lordship with his lady and chief 
guests, while half a hundred hungry clients and led captains 
feasted at the lower tables off silver and Venice glasses, and 
an army of serving-men and gamekeepers caroused off pewter in 
the ample regions of the kitchen. At the bottom of the scale of 
gentry was the small squire who farmed his few paternal acres, 
talked in dialect with his yeomen neighbours as they rode 
together to market, and brought up, with the help of his hard- 
working wife and the village schoolmaster, a dozen sturdy, 
ragged lads and lasses, who tumbled about together in the 
orchard round his ‘ haU,' a modest farmstead not seldom con- 
verted by posterity into a bam. 

Between these two extremes, every variety of Tudor and 
Stuart manor-house arose, built, according to the materials of 
the country-side, in stone, in new-fangled brick, or in old- 
fashioned half-timber. These manor-houses andtheirinhabitaatt, 
together with the village industries, kept the country-side in 
touch with the central life and thought of the new world. Shake- 
speare’s England was rustic without being backward or barbarous, 
and whatever London generated the rural parts in due course 
absorbed. 

The Tudor is the great period of domestic architecture. 
The Renaissance had this in common with the Middle Ages 
as distinguished from later times, that the investment of money 
with a view to its mere increase, though morepmsibfe than before. 
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was not so customary, easy and safe as it became lat©" on, and 
that wealthy persons normally put their wealth as it accumulated 
into art and ostentation — ^jewels, plate, beautifulclothes and above 
all beautiful buildings,— thereby adding to the pride and pageant 
of life. But whereas the Middle Ages had been the period of 
church and castle building to the relative neglect of the common 
dwelling house, the Tudor time brought the mansion to its perfect 
glory, and began to cover the English landscape with gabled 
fSanhhouses, very different from the hovels of the mediaeval villein. 
The fine old farms which we admire in so many different parts 
of England were a product of modem change, improvement, cloth 
trade and enclosure. 

The squires or smaller country gentry acquired a new im- 
portance under the Tudors. It was not merely that many of 
them had purchased the monastic lands at an easy rate. They 
were in a new social position, because the Barons and Abbot^ho 
had lorded it over them so long had been brought low. mey 
themselves, whether as Ministers of the Crown or as local Justices 
of the Peace, became the mainstay of the government, the leaders 
of the House of Commons, the real rulers of the countryside. 
It was the squires, principally, who in the Stuart era led both 
the Cavalier and the Roundhead party. 

Under the Tudors they were preparing earnestly for their 
new role. Some gentlemen sent their sons to travel abroad, or 
to study law at the Inns of Court, in order to fit them to be 
leaders in Parliament or magistrates in their own shires. The 
New Learning of the Classical Renaissance was also much to their 
taste. In the Middle Ages education had been sought by poor 
scholars destined to be clergy, while the lay upper classes had 
despised learning. But in Elizabeth’s reign country gentle- 
men’s sons formed an important element not only in the Gram- 
mar Schools but at the Universities, where their numbers 
filled the room of the departed friars and monks. There was 
indeed some justice in complaints that began to be heard, that 
the well-to-do were encroaching on educational endowments 
previously reserved for the humble. The movement had its 
scandalous side, yet it is well that the governors of a land should 
rec^e the best education that the land can give. In the Middle 
Ages the aristocracy had thought it enough if their secretaries 
came ftom Oxford and Cambridge, while they thmselves had 
be^ sdiooled in the castle wd the tilt-yard. 

Parliament represented not unfairly the opinion of those 
classes which took an interest in politics or showed any derire to 
be heard in the counsels of the nation. 
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The House of Lords provided seats for the nobility, both the 
renmants of the old feu<M baronage and royal sarvante of recent 
creation like Burghley, Leicester, and Russell, Earl of Bedford. 

The Bishops as nominees of the Crown added to the official vote 
in the Upper House. The Abbots were gone, and the independent 
feudal power of the great nobles was gone too, after Elizabeth’s i5<9- 
victory over the Northern Earls and the Duke of NorfoIk.*^ In * 57 »* 
the latter part of her rdgn the House of Lords, however dignified, 
was less important as a force in politics than at almost any time 
before or after. The Tudors were not democrats, but they had 
prepared the way for middle-class power, because in the State 
refashioned by their hands there was no indq)endent authority 
left between Crown and people. 

The growing strength of the landed gentry, backed by that 
of the merchants and yeomen, found expression in the House of 
Commons. The elections were no longer regarded as a burden 
imposed by the Crown on the local bodies, but were valued as a 
means of gaining influence over the national policy. The local 
gentry competed with one another to secure the election of th^- 
selves or their friends to Parliament, for boroughs sparcely less 
than for shires, since there was no fe^ng of antagonism between 
town and country in England. The niunerous Cornish boroughs, 
enfranchised by the Tudor monarchs, fell into the hands of the 
squirearchical Puritan opposition, and returned critics of govOT- 
ment like Paul and Peter Wentworth under Elizabeth, and in 
subsequent reigns Sir John Eliot, Hampden and many others of 
that party.* 

Both as suppCHter and as critic of government, the House of 
Commons was beginning to take an initiative of its own. In face 
of Spain and the Pope, it was more Elizabethan than the Queen 
herself. Members were in a perpetual fever of loyalty, urging her 
to more vigorous measures in self-defence— to get married, to 
name her heir, to execute the Queen of Scots, to persecute the 
Catholics more and the Puritans less — ever3rthing in short except 
raise higher taxes, which both Queen and members knew would 
be dai^erous. She thought the House over-zealous, over-busy. 

In the earlier Tudor reigns the Crown, without packing Parliament 
at election time, had rriied safely on the derire of the country and 
its representatives to follow as far as posrible the lead of the Kii^ 
and Council even in matters of rdigion. Under Elizabeth the 
increasing Puritanism of the squires introduced a new element 

> See pp. 336-7. above. 

* The best authorities differ as to whether or not rite creation or the Cornish 
borough seats was iateiided to ihctease the power of the Crown in Parliameat 
If it was so intended, it &iled. 
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The fear and love of God began to strive with the fear and love 
of the Queen in the breast of the Parliament men like Peter 
Wentworth. Protestantism and Parliamentary privil^e were 
already dosely connected, before ever the first Stuart came to 
trouble still further the seething waters. 

But the House of Commons was not yet, as James I soon 
made it, essentially an opposition. So long as some of the ablest 
Privy Councillors had seats in the chamber and were responsible 
there for the principal legislation of each session, a close link 
existed between executive and legislative, which only the negii> 
gence of Elizabeth’s successor permitted to lapse. 

So long as the Queen was alive, the personal factor postponed 
the irrepressible conflict. In spite of her irritation with much 
that was done and sadd in the House, she respected its privileges, 
tor she knew what the Stuarts never learnt, that her strengm lay 
not in ‘ right divine ’ but in the loyalty of these hot-headed, \self- 
suificient squires, and the unseen millions, far-scattered at their 
toil over land and sea, with whom these men were in more duject 
contact thaui herself or her courtiers. To the last she was supreme 
in the art of managing the other sex, even members of Parliament. 
Two years before she died, her gracious manner of withdrawing 
the unpopular trade ‘ monopolies ' regained their affection at a 
stroke. Honourable members wept for joy. and in that melting 
mood were summoned to Whitehall by their mother and mistress, 
who told them what had indeed been the secret of her long reign 
now drawing to its close : ' Though God hath raised me high, yet 
this I coimt the glory of my crown, that I have reigned with your 
loves 1 ’ 
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BOOK IV 

THE STUART ERA 

PARLIAMENTARY LIBERTY AND OVERSEAS 
EXPANSION 

INTRODUCTION 

The Tudor period made, it is probable, more difference to the 
Englishman’s outlook and habits of life than the Stuart period 
that followed. But the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 
development of oceanic adventure, which changed so much for 
the Tudor English, had been world movements in which other 
countries took an equally active part. In the Stuart era the 
English developed for themselves, without foreign participation or 
example, a system of Parliamentary government, local adminis- 
tration and freedom of speech and person, clean contrary to the 
prevailing tendencies on the continent, which was moving fast 
towards regal absolutism, centralized bureaucracy, and the sub- 
jection of the individual to the State. While the Estates General 
of France and the Cortes of Aragon and of Castile were ceasing to 
exercise even their medieval functions, while the political life of 
Germany was atrophied in the mosaic of petty Princedoms that 
constituted the Empire, the House of Commons, under the leader- 
ship of the squires and in alliance with the merchants and the 
Common Lawyers, made itself the governing organ of a modem 
nation. This it achieved by developing inside itself an elaborate 
system of committee procedure, and by striking down the royal 
power in a series of quarrels of which the chief motive was 
religious and the chief result political. 

English freedom, being rooted in insular peculiarities, required, 
if it was ever to reach its full growth, a period of isolation from 
European influences and dangers. Elizabeth and Drake had 
rendered that isolation possible. Circumstances abroad, of which 
the Thirty Years’ War was the chief, enabled England, behind the 
shield of her Navy, to work out her domestic problems undisturbed 
by any dread of interference by her neighbours. 

It was only when the period of internal evolution had resulted 
in the settlement of 1688-9, the new Parliamentary England, 
based on freedom in religion and politics, was matched under 
William III and Marlborough against the new type of continmtal 
autocracy personifled in the all-worshipped Louis XIV> Grand 
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Monarch of France. That struggle freed Europe from French 
domination, and left the English fleet for the first time unrivalled 
mistress of all the seas of the world. The wars against Louis may 
be regarded as the ordeal by battle which demonstrated the 
greater efiiciency of the free community over the despotic state. 

This result greatly astonished and impressed a world that had 
up till that time held a diametrically oppoate theoty of power. 
Despotism, it had been thought, was the secret of efiiciency ; free- 
dom was a luxury to be enjoyed by small communities like the 
Cantons of Switzerland and the Seven Provinces of Holland — and 
Holland’s power after a short period of glory was waning fast 
before the rising might of the French King. The victory of par- 
liamentary England over despotic France was a new fact bf the 
first order ; it was the prime cause of the intellectual movement 
abroad against despotism in Church and State which marked the 
Eighteenth Century, from the time of Montesquieu onwards. \ The 
British Navy and Marlborough, the battles of La Hogue \and 
Blenheim, gave to Locke and the other English philosophelfs a 
vogue on the continent seldom enjoyed by English philosophy 
in its own right. English institutions for the first time became 
an example to the world, though they remained somewhat of a 
mystery and were very imperfectly understood. 

Britain’s successes in the reigns of William and Anne suiprised 
men all the more, because, prior to the Revolution of 1688, the 
rivalry of Parliament with the regal executive had been a cause 
not of efficiency but of weakness to England as a member of the 
European polity. Under James and Charles the First, and again 
under Charles and James the Second, the balance between I^g 
and Parliament made England of little account abroad. 

The exception that proved the rule was the period of national 
efficiency under the Puritan Commonwealth. Then indeed the 
Parliamentary, or at least the Roundhead party, was supreme. 
Legislature and executive were united ; and so, both before and 
during the period of Cromwell’s personal rule, the Commonwealth 
Government wielded powers of taxation and of military and naval 
preparation which no Stuart King enjoyed. Then indeed the 
voice of England was heard and feared abroad. But the con- 
centration of power in the hands of the Roundhead party was a 
temporary phenomenon, because it was based not on agrement 
but on force. 

In 1660 the nation restored the balance of power between 
King and Parliament, between executive and legislative, in which 
Clarendon rejoiced as the perfection of our mixed constitution. 
And with this perfect balance returned financial inability to meet 
our engagements, national disarmament and divided counsels. 



11 . Peter Pett and the Sovereign of the Seas. Built by Pett, 
launched 1637. Anon painting. 
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making us the mock of our enemies and the despair of our 
friends. This balance of the constitution, more than the 
wickedness or carelessness of Charles II, Uy at the root of the 
disasters of his reign. No country can remain half monarchical 
and half jarliamentary without paying the penalty in want of 
power. 

It was the Revolution of 1688 that gave to Great Britain free- 
dom and efficiency together, because it tipped the balance of 
power permanently on to the side of Parliament, not as forty 
years before by the victory in arms of one party in the State over 
another, but by an agreement of Whigs and Tories, thrown into 
each other’s arms by the fortunate foUy of James II. 

Thenceforward there was agreement in general policy between 
executive and legislative, between King and Parliament, as 
formerly under the Tudors ; but this time it was Parliament that 
led and the King who had to follow. Then and then only was it 
possible to reorganize the taxation and the credit of the country 
on a modom basis, to keep a small standing army on foot as well 
as a large fleet permanently afloat, to develop the organization 
necessary for a great empire, without giving rise to the jealousies 
which had frustrated similar attempts by Strafford and by 
Cromwell. Then and then only was it possible to induce the 
Scots to accept freely a legislative union with England, such as 
Cromwell had presented to them at the sword's point. At the 
same time, the attempt to force aU Englishmen through the doors 
of a single State Church, the cause for so many generations past of 
faction and bloodshed, was at length abandoned as impracticable 
by the Toleration Act of 1689. The new era of latituffinarianism 
and religious peace greatly strengthened Britain’s commercial, 
military and colonizing power as agaiast that of France, then 
engaged in casting out the pick of her industrial population, the 
Huguenots, to aid the rising manufactures of England, Holland 
and Prussia. 

It is during the Stuart period that we emerge from the arena 
of English history into the ampler spaces of British history in its 
largest sense. The modem relations of England to Scotland and 
to Irdand respectively had been outlined under Elizabeth. 
Under the Stuarts they were deeply engraved on the imagination 
of posterity by a series of dramatic events. After many vicissi- 
tudes, we reached, in the reigns of William III and Aime, a defined 
and permanent relation of England to Scotland which still gives 
satisfaction to-day, and a relation of Britain to Ireland that fixed 
the, lines along which aU subsequent misfortunes developed. 

In the same Stuart period, England planted populous and 
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self-governing conununities in North America. Englishmen 
began to live on the other side of the world, but under the English 
flag and under free English institutions. Before the Seventeenth 
Century closed they were learning so to adjust these institutions 
in New York and elsewhere, that Dutch and other foreigners were 
happy to live under the English flag. Already we see the germ of 
a free Empire, of awidespread Commonwealth of many races and 
religions, the ideal which both the United States and the British 
Empire of to-day realize in two different ways but in a kindred 
spirit. At the close of the Seventeenth Century, the colonies of 
other European countries were developing on very different lines. 
Neither religious nor political freedom existed in French Canada 
or Spanish America ; the Dutch colonies in Africa had no political 
freedom, and in America relatively little. It was EngUmd who 
first planted the flag of liberty beyond the ocean. \ 

The toleration of varieties in religion, though not admitted 
within England herself until 1689, was part of the very l^eral 
practice both of the Stuart Kings and of their Parliamentary 
enemies in colonial affairs throughout this period. Anglican, 
Puritan or Roman Catholic, if discontented with his lot in 
the old coimtry, could go to America with the good will of 
government and pray there according to his own fancy, but 
still under the old flag. Those who were regarded as trouble- 
some at home, would be a strength and glory to England — on 
the other side of the ocean. This relatively liberal principle gfive 
England a great advantage in the race for colonial supremacy. 

Another reason why the governments of the Stuart epoch 
favoured the planting of colonies even by their political enemies, 
was the increasingly commercial and industrial character of the 
English polity at home. Massachusetts, New York, Virginia 
and the West Indian Islands were valued as important markets 
for English manufactures, at a time when the Parliamentary 
regime was bringing conunerce more and more to the front as a 
prime consideration in domestic and foreign policy. 

The Revolution of x688 established the supremacy of the 
House of Commons, but left it handicapped with the system of 
' rotten boroughs ’ which were bound to grow more unrepresenta- 
tive as years rolled by. The idea of redistributing Parliamentary 
seats in accordance with the movement of population was buried 
in the grave of Cromwell. It followed that the House of Commons 
and the government which it controlled became increasingly 
identified with the landlord class who were able to control the 
‘rotten boroughs.' If the Roundhead party had been able to ccone 
to terms with the rest of the nation, a considerable elemait of 
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democracy might have been introduced into the English State. 
But after 1660 the democratic spirit disappeared imtU the in- 
dustrial dianges of the following century gave it a new form of 
life. The Revolution of 1688, though Parliamentary and liberal, 
was not democratic. Partly for that reason the nascent demo- 
cracies beyond the Atlantic became increasingly out of touch 
with the aristocratic Parliament at home, a difference accentu- 
ated by differences in the prevalent form of religious observance 
in old and New England. 

The downfall first of King Charles, then of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth, and finally of James II in consequence of attempts 
to override the squirearchy and the chartered corporations, left 
the State weaker than it had been under Elizabeth in its relation 
to the local government of the countryside. The kind of control 
that Cecil and Walsingham had exercised over the doings, 
economic and other, of the Justices of the Peace, was on the 
decline throughout the Stuart era, and was conspicuously absent 
under the early Hanoverians. The struggle of Parliament 
against Crown had, indeed, from the first been rooted in a struggle 
for local independence against the centre, a rebellion of the squires 
against the Court and the Privy Council. In that contest the 
yeomen and townsfolk had supported the squires, especially that 
section of squires that was most opposed to the Crown. The 
victory of Parliament, though it made England more united and 
efficient for action abroad, meant the subordination of the central 
authority to the will of the localities as regards their domestic 
affairs. And owing to the failure of the Puritan Revolution, the 
willofthelocalitiesfromi66oonwardsmeantthewiUof the squirra. 

The political victory over the House of Stuart finally rested 
with the Whigs — ^the section of the squires who were in alliance 
with London and the merchant conununity in matters of national 
policy. But the social power remained with the Justices of the 
Peace and the whole body of the squires who as a mass were less 
Whig than Tory. 

ITie political and reli^ous t3nranny of the monarch had been 
effectively curbed. The State Church no longer pretended to be 
co-extensive with the nation. The individual was pHX>tected in 
freedom of speech and person by Parliament victorious over the 
Crown, and % the Common Lawyers victorious over the Pr^oga- 
tive Courts. Henceforth, so far as the government was con- 
cerned, ‘ a man might speak his mind ’ as nowhere else in Europe 
and as never before in England. To abolish social tyranny was 
more difficult. But until the advent of the Industrial Revolutkm 
the need of social emancipation from the squirearchy was not 
seriously felt. Under the first two Georges Englishmen regard^ 
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human freedom as a science which they had perfected. That 
view, partly inspired by national pride in contemplation of a 
continent still domineered over by Kings, priests and nobles, was 
indeed erroneous. And yet it may fairly be doubted whether any 
set of men, since the victors of Marathon and Salamis, had done 
as much to establish human freedom on a practical basis as the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, the Whigs and Tories of the Stuart 
Parliaments. 


CHAPTER I 

James I. Parliaments, Puritans and Recusants. Decline of English sea- 
power. The Spanish match. Buckingham and the 'rhirtyl Years* 
War. Charles I. The King, Parliament and the Common Law. 
Coke and Eliot. Laud and Strafford \ 

Kings : James I, 1603-1625 (James VI of Scotland, 1567) ; Charlies I, 

1625-1649 

The keynote of Tudor government had been King-worship, not 
despotism. Monarchs without an army at the centre or a paid 
bureaucracy in the countryside were not despots, for they could 
not compel their subjects by force. The beefeaters of the Palace 
could guard the barge in which a rebellious nobleman or a fallen 
Minister was rowed from Whitehall steps to Traitors' Gate in the 
Tower, because the London 'prentices never attempted a rescue 
on the way. But they could not coerce a population of five 
millions, many of whom had sword, bow or bill hanging from the 
cottage rafters. 

The power of the Tudors, in short, was not material but 
metaphysical. They appealed sometimes to the love and always 
to the loyalty and ' free awe ’ of their subjects. In the century 
that begins with Sir Thomas More and ends with Shakespeare, 
‘ the deputy elected by the Lord ' walks girt with a sunlike majesty. 
In his presence rank, genius amd religion vail their pride, or lay 
their heads resignedly upon the block if the wrath of the Prince 
demands a sacrifice. In the following century genius and religion 
were to show a less obliging temper. 

English King-worship was the secret of a family and the spirit 
of an age. It owed much to the political talents of the two 
Henries and Elizabeth, and yet more to the need for national leader- 
ship in the period of transition from the mediaeval to the modem 
world. When, after the death of the last Tudor, James I in his 
pedantry tried to materialize English King-worship- into the 
political dogma of divine hereditary right, he spUt its essence 
in the dust. 
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England had found in the Tudor monarchs adequate repre- 
sentatives of her oym spirit and policy ; but the Stuarts, while 
claiming yet greater powers from a h^her source than English 
law and custom, adopted policies at home and abroad which were 
in some of their main lines opposed to the wishes of the strongest 
elements in English society. The situation thus created forced 
to the front claims on behalf of the House of Commons which 
were as new to the constitution as the claims of divine hereditary 
right and autocratic power on behalf of the Crown. 

Whether the conflict would have come to blows without the 
complication and inspiration of the religious question in a religious 
age, may perhaps be doubted. And certainly the novel claims 
on behalf of the Lower House would never have been advanced, 
still less made good, without the preparatory work of great con- 
stitutional lawyers like Coke and Selden, and great Parliamen- 
tarians— a new profession— like Eliot, Hampden and PjTn. In 
the reigns of James and Charles the First the manor-houses of 
England produced a famous breed of men to sit in Parliament. 
Antiquarians in learning, and devotees of law, custom and prece- 
dent, they persuaded themselves and their countrymen that they 
were only claiming ancient privileges, and canning out the spirit 
and even the letter of Magna Carta.* Historical science was yet 
in its infancy, for in fact they were innovators, unconsciously 
groping after a form of government new to England and new to 
the world. These men were not adventurers or self-seekers, and 
had more to lose than to gain by quitting their broad acres and 
private gardens ; for Parliament was then the road not to power 
but to prison. The earnest personal character of their Protestant 
religion was combined with the cultured habit of mind and manner 
of gentlemen who were the ripe products of the English Renais- 
sance. Only with the breach in the Parliamentary party in the 
second session of the Long Parliament did these two elements 1&41- 
begin to divide, and to form the Roundhead party on the one *643- 
hand and the Constitutional Royalists on the other. 

When James VI of Scotland, the comic offepring of the tragic 1603. 
union of Mary Queen of Scots with Damley, succeeded to 
Elizabeth’s throne as James I, the English rode in from far and 
near to catch a glimpse of their new sovereign on his slow progress 
from Edinburgh to London. Those whose rank gave them access 
through the throng in the Midland market towns, found them- 
selves in the presence of the good-natured, concdted, garrulous 
King, wise in book-learning but a poor judge of m^, and so 
ignorant of England and her laws that at Newark he ordered a 

‘ See p. 172, above. 
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cut-purericaught in the act to be hanged without trial at a worf 
from his royi mouth. Scotland indeed he knew and m 
understoodf'j^t that knowledge would be of less than no use to 
him in dedm^ag the political map of his southern kingdom. 

His neii^ubjects, however, were in no mood to be critical 
For forty years and more they had lived in the black shadow of 
the question ‘ What will befall us when the Queen dies ? ’ That 
anxiety had been aggravated and prolonged by Elizabeth's half- 
politic, half-coquettish dislike of tihe topic, and her irritation at 
the demand for an acknowledged heir, who might, she feared, 
divide the loyalty of her servants before she herself had finished 
with them. But Robert Cecil, wise son of a great father, had 
negotiated with James and smoothed the way for his undisputed 
accession. The relief felt by the English people at the p^ceful 
continuity of things after Elizabeth’s death is enshrined m the 
h3rperbolical language of the Preface to the Authorized Versibn of 
the Bible. \ 

Since infancy, James had reigned in Scotland as his motl^er's 
supplanter. He was in no sense her avenger or the successor to 
her policy. He came to England on the implied condition that 
he should continue the Elizabethan regime, and so he did, in so 
far as he was capable of imderstanding its true nature. Robert 
Cecil remained chief Minister and became Earl of Salisbury. 
Francis Bacon acted as another adviser to James, though Ms 
sage counsels of toleration in Church and State were too often 
neglected. Only the Elizabethan ‘ men of war ’ were discarded, 
and Raleigh was mewed up in the Tower, to gaze over the battle- 
ments of his terrace walk at the masts in the Thames below, and 
listen, sick with memory, to the sounds and songs of the mariners 
at their work. 


The new sovereign brought with him one good gift that was 
personal to himself — ^the union with Scotland. Now that both 
crowns were set on one head, the long, romantic story of the 
Border came to an end. The moss-trooper's occupation was gone ; 
he yielded place, on the moors that had known Mm, to the 
shepherd, who could now drive the flocks in security to the very 
ridge of the Cheviots and to the heart of the Debateabie Land. 
But thrare was no union of the Parliaments, Churches or laws of 
the two Kingdoms, and the Scots were disliked by their fellow- 
subjects as proud, beggarly rivals for the royal favour. Not till 
the Eighteenth Century did the Empire begin to draw its full 
increase of strength from the umon. But the dose reactions of 
English upon Scottish and of Scottish upon English affairs make 
up a great part of the tangled and sanguinary skein of politics and 
religion under the Stuarts. 
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Scotland, in losing the presence of her King, who now became xtop 
a mighty poteaitate at foor hundred miles’ distance from Edin- 
burgh, was thereby subordinated to ro}^ power as ^e had never 
been before. From Whitehall the sixth James could keep the 
Scots nobles in awe, and at the same time prevent the Kirk from 
domineering over the State. To achieve the latter end, he suc- 
cessfully aroused the jealousy of the nobles against the small 
lairds and ministers who were laying hands on power through the 
medium of the ecclesiastical organization. He had established 
some humble and ill-paid Bishops, whose functions he gradually 
increased at the expense of the democratic Assemblies and Sjmods. 

In so doing he was protecting moderate and liberal elements in 
the religious life of Scotland, and preventing clerical tyranny, but 
he was also thwarting the only form of self-expression that was 
then open to the Scottirii people. He did not, however, attempt 
to destroy the Presbyterian organization in the parishes, or to 
impose the English service book on the Scottish congregations. 

He would never have become the dupe of the strange delusion 
which betrayed Laud to his undoing, tlxat there was ' no religion ' 
in Scotland 1 There was a great deal more of it than James liked, 
and his only desire was to keep it in its place. He knew Scotland 
as he never knew England, and as his son Charles never knew 
either the one land or the other. 

Not only did England remain terra incognita to James, but he 
never became aware of his ignorance. His mind was already 
formed when first he came to reign in Whitehall, and the flattery 
he received there confirmed his good opinion of his own pene- 
tration. Was not politics a science he had mastered ? He was 
perpetually unbuttoning the stores of his royal wisdom for the 
benefit of bis subjects, and as there was none who could venture 
to answer him to his face, he supposed them all out-argued. In 
Scotland he had had no experience of anything analogous to the 
English House of Conunoixs. The Scottish ‘ Parliament ’ was in 
^ect a court of record, and he could not appreciate the much 
higher position of the body bearing the same name in England. 

In Scotland the only opposition came from feudal Barons on their 
estates and Presb 3 rterian preachers in their pulpits. Who thoi 
were these squires and lawy^s in the House of Commons, with 
their talk about ‘ privilege ’ and ‘ precedents,’ and ‘ fundamental 
laws of the realm,’ refusing to let him raise money from his sub- 
jects except on their conditions, and striving to dictate to him on 
the weightiest affairs of ecclesiastical and foreign policy ? He 
condescendingly pointed out to than their folly, an4 when 
they disregarded his lectures, fumed ovor in angry words and 
deeds. 
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The relation of the House of Stuart to the Puritan movement 
in England was decided by one of the first acts of the new reign. 
The Church of England was then the principal arena of Puritan 
activity, and some leading clergy of the Establishment came to 
the Hampton Court Ccoiference to beg for a legalized compre- 
1604. hension of men of those views within its borders. They were in 
humble mood, no longer, as in the days of Cartwright and Penry, 
demanding the overthrow of episcopal government or the serious 
alteration of the Prayer Book. They Imew it was impossible to 
capture the Church j^ainst the will of the King, but they asked 
for a certain permissive variety in ritual and parish work which 
would regulate their position. , 

It was a moment when a settlement might well have been made 
on the basis of comprehension, by a little widening of the borders 
of a State Church designed to be elastic, more especialm since 
toleration outside the Church was not then regarded as per- 
missible. To deny any legalized activity, either within or without 
the Establishment, to the movement which then had most in- 
fluence on the laity and particularly on Parliament, was to sow 
the seeds of dvil war. That is precisely what James did at 
Hampton Court. When he exclaimed ' No Bishop, no King ! ’ 
he was well within his rights, but the existence of the episcopate 
was not then at issue. UTien he added in a fury ‘ I shall make 
them conform themselves or I will harry them out of the land,' 
he evoked a feud that cost the blood and tears of three generations, 
and incidentally transferred the sovereign power from King to 
Parliament. 

The refusal of James to grant toleration either inside or out- 
side the Establishment was not the outcome of personal adherence 
tb High Church religion such as inspired his son Charles. He was 
still a Calvinist in doctrine, but he feared the political associations 
of the democratic and earne.st type of religion of which he had 
seen so much more than he liked in Scotland. ‘A Scottish 
Presb3riery,’ he cried at Hampton Court, ‘ agreeth as well with a 
monarchy as God with the Devil. . . . Then Jack, Tom, Will 
and Dick shall meet and at their pleasure censure me and my 
council.' Following on the abortive conference, three hundred 
English Puritan clergy were ejected from their livings. It was 
the beginning of ‘ non-conformity ’ on a large scale. Yet for 
another eighty-four years non-confonaist worship remained 
illegal and subject to penalties ; hence the earnestness and fmy of 
all parties in the struggle for control of the State Church, since 
nowhere outside its bounds were men permitted to worship God. 

Like so many who have been the cause of war and strife, James 
prided himself on being the ‘ peace-maker,' set on an intellectual 
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eminence above the angry ph^ons of ciinnmon men. He 
had tried his pacific hand mi the position of his Roman CathbUc 
subjects, pimnisihg dum nhat he conld hot perfecm, a measure 
of toleration vdii<h urns mukred impossible by die peaesecuting 
attituite he adopted towteds Puritanian. A btief r^axation of ; 
the penal laws reveakd the numbi^ of the crypto-Catholics 
and struck panic into the mass of his subjects. It was indeed a 
vicious circle. The Jesuit policy, aiming at the ova^dirow of the 
existing regime and the forcible extirpation of Frot^antima in 
England, necessitated in the eyes of statesmen and p^le ^e 
degree of persecution customary under Elizabeth; and that peiv 
secution justified the Jesuit policy in the eyes of many Roman 
Catholics. 

The re-enforc«nent of fines for ‘ recusancy,* after the royal 
promise of relief, so incensed a group of Catholic gentlemen (d 
the Jesuit party that they form^ the Gunpowder Plot, for the 
destruction of the King and the two Houses of Parliament 
together. In early Tudor times government could have been 
paralyzed or overturned by murdering the King ; it was now felt 
to be necessary to murder Parliament too. The material pre- 
parations, made by men who had served as officers in the Spanish 
army in the Netherlands, were all complete when the conspiracy 
was revejded by a man of tmder conscience. ‘ The attempt but 
not the deed confounds us ' : it was the heaviest moral blow 
suffered by the Roman Catholics between the reigns of Mary 
Tudor and James II. Everything that had been said about the 
result of the Jesuit teadiing seemed to plain Englishmen to be 
more than confirmed, and ^e Protestant feast of Guy Fawkes 
and the Fifth of November, decorously celebrated in the Church 
service, had democratic rites at the street comer in which the 
least mystical could heartily participate. Henceforth the anti- 
Roman passion in England remained a constant and often a 
determining factor in all the mazes of the long history of the 
House of Stuart.* 

James disliked ‘ men of war ' wheth^ by Ismd or sea. Until 
in his declining years he let the initiative pass to the volatile and 
ambitious Buckingham, he was the most thorough-going pacifist 
who ever bore rule in England. He wielded the sceptre and the 
pen, and held them both to be mightier than the sword. Of 

*■ There is direct reference in Maeb$fk (ite6) to the Gnswowder Plot and the 
Jesuit doctriue of equivocation, which was much discussed at the tdal of the 
Jesuit Garnet. * Here's an equivocator. that could swm in both ^e scato 
against either sede; who comimitted treason enough for God's sake« but could 
not equivocate with heaven/ There aie several similar references scattered 
about m the lesser dialogue of the play. 
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naked eteel he hiad a horror, perhaps h^ose he iras bom 

three months after the terrible day when armed men had bmst in 
upon his mother's sapper party smd stsJjbed Rizsid rnider her 
eyes. And not only was James mc^t unwarlike in his own parti- 
cular : but bdng a Scot of that period he had no conception of 
the importance of sea-power. He was the only Stuart King of 
England who utterly neglected the Navy. . 

Neglect of the Navy deprived his peace with Spain of some 
1S04. at least of its good effects. The terms of the treaty that ended 
Elizabeth’s war obtained for Engli^ merdiants open trade with 
Spain and her possessions in Europe, and set some limit to the 
power of the Inquisition over ^em in Spanish ports. ,But the 
claims of the Elizabethan seamen to trade with SpanishjAmerica 
and the r^ons monopolized by Portugal in Africa and ^ia were 
not mentioned in the treaty, and the enforcement of thesb claims 
no longer received countenance from the English government, 
vdiich let the Royal Navy decay, while it suppressed priv^^teering 
to the best of its ability. \ 

In these circumstances, private war against Spanish and 
Portuguese was continued without the countenance of the State. 
In the American Indies, the ‘buccaneers’ found friends and 
bases in the West Indian Islands and in the New English colonies 
on the Northern mainland, so long as they maintained, however 
ill^^aUy, the interests and prestige of England against the 
Spaniard. But their high-seas robbery was not always directed 
' against Spaniards alone, and before the end of the Stuart era 
the buccmieers had degenerated far from the traditions of Drake 
and Raleigh towards the mdodramatic villainies of Teach and 
the black-flag pirates. Meanwhile the trade of South America 
remained, by law at least, closed to all save Spaniards ; but as a 
result of Drake’s victories, North Amoica was in practice open 
to English, French and Dutch settlement. 

On the coasts of Africa and the East Indies the Portuguese, 
then subjects of the King of Spain, endeavoured to prevent the 
subjects of James I from trading with the natives even in time of 

K . But the English East India Company armed its ships for 
!, and Captains Thomas Best and Nidiolas Downton blew 
1614-15. the Portv^[uese out of the water in decisive actions ofi Surat, and 
See so established more regular trade with the native peoples of Asia 
Map XX., than was as yet possible with the inhabitants of the guarded 
diores of the Spanish American colonies. 

In their hostilities against the Portu§^ese in the East, the 
Englidi merchants had the Dutch as allies. But for the rest 
there was mimity between the tradmg communities of the two 
Protestant nations, whidi increased when the Portuguese power 
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became of no accoimt in Indian maA In Jamcn 

and Charles I the merdumt of the Dutch East India Onopany 
had greater resources bdund hifn than hk Engli^ rivaL It 
was the day of the amazing wealth and pojww of little MoUand, 
safe at last fnnn i^iain and not yet threatened by France. ^ 
led the world in the arts and sciences^ and was mktrem of the sea. 

The Dutch became the carrieia for mankind, largely to the 
detriinentof Etigiishshippirg. They ousted the English from the 
Russian trade, which the Elizabethans had been the first to open. 

They fished where they liked, and often drove Ei^g;lish fishermen 
from their own grounds. They expelled the Portuguese from 
Ceylon and the Spice Islands of the Molucca Sea, and in 1623 
massacred the EngU^ there at Amboyna; James was helj^ess, 
and it was left to Cromwdl, a generation later, to exact com* 
pensation for the long-remembered outrage. 

But the English East India Company, when driven from tire 
Spice Islands, pushed its trade on the Indian mainland. In 
James I’s reign it founded a successful trading station at Surat< 
and in Charles I's reign built its Fort St. George, Madras, and set 
up other trading stations in Bengsd. Such were the humble 
mercantile origins of British rule in India. But from the first 
these East India merchants were not mere ‘ quill-drivera ’ ; thqr 
had destroyed the Portuguese monopoly by diplomacy at tire 
courts of native potentates, and by the broadsides of their tirips 
at sea. 

Meanwhile James abandoned one by one the claims of the 
Royal Navy. The salutetothe flag byothernationsinthe English 
seas was no longer demanded. The pirates from the ‘ Barbary ' 
coast of North Africa raided in the Channel with impunity, The 
diplomatic protests of James about the treatment of his subjects 
by Dutch and Spairiards were laughed to scorn. Raleigh was iStS. 
beheaded to appease the Spanish Ambassador. We were still 
a maritime community, but for thirty years we almost ceased to 
be a naval power. 

One consequence was the deep and lasting resentment of the 
mariners and merchants against the House of Stuart, increased 
by the strong Protestant feeling of those who went down to the 
sea in tiups. The new monarchy had abandoned the Elizabethan 
tradition at sea and in its dealings with Spain ; the indignation 
produced by this change ci attitude was not removed even when 
Charles I honestly appropriated the ill^^ Ship Money to tim 1S34 
reconstruction of the Royd Navy which hk father had allowed to 
decay. In the hour of hk need, the ships which Qiarka had 
built revolted to hk enemies, and the seapcats of England fdlowed 
the lead of London mid the House of Commons in the &st Civil 
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War with decisive effects oh its fottuhes. The ghost of Raleigh 
porsoed the Hotise of Sto^ to the scaffold,* 

Jama' peaceful policy was put to a cruel test by the outbreak 
iSjS- of the Thkty Years’ War. At that cnsis his neglect of the iight- 
1648. ing fleet foredoomed his wdl-meant pacific diiflomacy to failure, 
for why ^uld Spain or Austria, France or Holland, listen to the 
man who had let England's national weapon rust, and could 
never prevent Spanish troops from sailing up the Channel to the 
Netherlands ? 

In its origin the Thirty Years’ War was a resumption of the 
forward mai^ of the great Catholic reaction to which Englsmd 
and Holland had set a limit in the days of Philip II. Its new 
{HTOtagonist was Austria, with Spain assistant. Bohemia^d the 
Rhenish Palatinate were overrun, the first by Austrian a^, the 
second by Spaniards from the Netherlands, and cruel persWution 
put down Protestantism in both the conquered landa The 
Prince who had been driven from these two dominions wap none 
other than James I’s son-in-law. His wife Elizabeth, an^ their 
infant children, Prince Rupert and Prince Matuice, began thus 
early their long life of disinherited wandering, which never under- 
mined the great abilities and virtues of either mother or children.* 
James vainly thought to effect their restoration by ingratiating 
himself yet more with their enemies, by subjecting English policy 
more than ever to Gondomar the Spanish Ambassador, and finally 
by proposing to marry his surviving son Charles to the Spani^ 
Infanta. 

The Spanish match, as the English people clearly saw, would 
lead to Spani^ heirs and CathoUc Kings who wotild endeavour 

1 The scene of Raleigh’s execution in 1618, in Palace Yard, Westminster, 
was only a quarter of a mile front the space in front of Whitehall where Charles 
perished 30 years later. On the naval questions of James’ reign and the peace 
with Spain, compare Gardiner, 1 . pp> 209*14, to Corbett, Successors of Drake, 
Chap. VII., and England in the Mediterranean, V 61 . I., and Callender, l^aval 
Side of Br, Hist,, Chap. VI. 
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to undo the iivork ol EHzaheth. But James in his old age and 
Charles in his youth were alike infatuated ndfh George VilUers; 
whom they made Duke of Buckingham; and Bucldnid^'s 
volatile imagination was for a time dazzled by the idea giving 
peace to Europe through the Spanidli match. When that 
dangerous project broke down after the escapade of the visit of i6ts. 
young Charles and the favourite to Madrid, a marrii^ only one 
degree less fatal was carried through, Charl^ being mated to the 
ze^us Romanist Henrietta Maria of France, destined to be the 
mother of many troubles to England and of more to the House of 
Stuart^ 

James I died in x6z5, but his death made little difier^ce, for 
Buckingham's influence was no less strong over King Charles. 

The fiasco of the Spanish match was followed by a period of war- iSas- 
like expeditions, rashly undertaken by Buckingham, who now 
cast himself for the part of Protestant hero abroad. But armies 
and navies cannot be improvised, and the result was a series of 
disasters disgraceful to our arms. Some of these idle expeditions 
were directed to aid the Huguenots of La Rodielle against the 
France of Cardinal Richelieu. A wiser policy would have taken 
the Cardinal by the hand to resist the progress of the Catholic 
reaction conducted by the Hapsburg enemies of France beyond 
the Rhine. Other English expeditions directed against Spain 
were equally unsuccessful. 

This tale of folly and disaster lowered the prestige of monarchy 
in England, and brought the Crown into fierce conflict with the 
House of Commons. The wars, such as th^ were, had led to 
unparliamentary taxation, billeting, arbitrary imprisonment and 
martial law over civilians, all of which were defined as illegal in , 
the famous Petition of Right conceded by Charles to his Pariia- *6*8. 
ment in return for a vote of five subsidies. Yet the Petition of 
Right, like Magna Carta, was the beginning, not the end, of a 
struggle for the principles it enunciated. 

The House of Commons was not yet strong enough to dictate 
the foreign policy of the Crown, but it was strong enough to be a 
clog on the effective conduct of war. For it could not but be 
jealous of the taxing power and fearful of an army over whudi k 
had no control. If once the Crown established Hte right to tax 
the subject at will like the Kings of France and Spain, there mi|hf 

^ Henry, Prince of Wales, wbo died in 16x2, had told Ms father when he pror 
posed to him a French marriage; that he was * resolved that two rtligione.shdiild 
xtot lie in his bed/ If he had lived he might possibly have beconm a Protestant 
Henry V on the continent during theThiity . Years^ War, and totally changed 
the course of political development in Enn^and by adopting poUcidi pleasing to 
Parliament and so keeping it in voluntary suboxdiaation to the Crown. 
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perhaps be a beginning sncc^ al^^oad, bnt there would coiiainly 
be an end of Parliaments at home. 

The squires who composed the Lower House, no lon^r as in 
^izabeth’s reign guided by tactful Privy Councillors sitting in 
their midst, were becoming an opposition rather than an organ 
of government. Their homespun wit enabled them to understand 
the interests of their own country better than the courtiers, but 
they knew nothing of the continent, and showed little wisdom 
in their advice as to how the Protestant cause was to be main- 
tained abroad. With a royal executive and a tax-granting 
Parliamoit at loggerheads and both of them grossly ignorant of 
foreign affairs, with no army, and a diminutive Royd Navy, 
England was a c]rpher in European i^litics at this crisis.! 

Buckingham, while still preparing warlike expeditions to 
relieve Rochelle, was murdered by a Puritan fanatic, \ to the 
shameless joy of the common folk. Charles, alienated from his 
peoj^ by ^e blood of his friend, soon abandoned warlike ^emes 
that were clearly foredoomed to failure, and strove instead by 
rigid economy to govern without the Parliaments that he hated. 
In this design he was confirmed by a violent quarrel With the House 
of Commons of 1629 ; members held the Speaker down in the 
Chair while they pa^ed the famous resolutions against ' Popery 
and Arminianism ’ and illegal Tonnage and Poundage, which the 
circumstances of the time associated together in the minds of men. 
No Parliament was held again for eleven years. 

Contrary to the privileges of Parliament as respected by 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir John Eliot and his friends Valentine and 
Strode were kept in prison on account of what they had done in 
the House of Commons. Eliot died in the Tower, refusing to 
obtain release by signifying his submission to these illegal pro- 
ceedings, a martyr to English law and freedom ; his two friends 
did not regain their liberty for eleven years. The hardness of 
Charles in his dealings with Eliot, whom he would not even suffer 
to be taken for bur^ to his Cornish home, can most charitably 
be regarded as a measure of his silent grief over the murdered 
Buckin^am, for the Commons’ leader had been inveterate 
and even furious in his eloquent attacks upon the favourite. 
But such a temper in Charles towards his subjects, even if humanly 
esxusaMe, was very dangerous in a king who for a dozen years to 
come was to rule the land at his own mere will and pleasure. 

By dispensing with Parliaments and by dismissing all Judges 
who dared to interpret the laws impartially, Charles removed 
every constitutional <heck upon his actions. None the less, the 
genius of the English Common Law was still the enemy of absolute 
regal pow^, and thanks to the work of Sir Edward Coke it had 
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become the a% PaxEexoeni If Pariiament tvtr revived 
and conquered royal despotism, the ^Ixit of the Ckmunon Lav 
would revive with it ami ccmquer the Prerogative Courts of Star 
Chamber, High Commission, Requests and Couijcils of Wales and 
the North. The professional jedonsy felt by the kwyen in the 
courts where EngM Common Law was administered, against 
these Prerogative Courts dealing out a difierest law by d^erent 
rules of procedure, had been deeply stirred by :die leadership of 
the fierce and arrogant Coke, and had by him been closely con* 
nected with the Parliamentary party in the House of Commons. 

The Petition of Right, which was largely his work and expressed 
his doctrine, represented the spirit of the Common Law and the 
vigilance of Parliament combining to protect the subject of the 
land against arbitrary power. 

The two men who had worked together to lay the foundations 
of Parliamentary resistance to the Crown were strangdly different 
specimens of humanity. Eliot was the best type of well-to-do 
country gentleman, seeking nothing for himself, ardent and 
eloquent only in the public interest. Coke was an ambitious, 
pushing lawyer, a bully, and in his early days a sycophant, As 
Attom^-Gene^ to King James in 1603 he had attacked the 
prisoner Raleigh in a spirit worthy of Je&eys, crying out to the 
lifelong foe of Spain, ' Thou hast a Spanish heart and iJiysdf art 
a viper of hell ! ' Only one thing was dearer to Coke than pro- 
motion and power, and that was the Conunon Law, For it he t6t6> 
sacrificed place and ro3ral favour, stepping down off the Bench to 
make on the floor of the Lower House his alliance with the ^ 
Puritan squires, a union whence sprang the liberties of England. 

In essence the quarrel was this : James and Charles held, vrith 
the students of Roman Law, that the will of the Prince was the 
source of law, and that the Judges were ‘ lions under the tl^ne,' 
bound to speak as he directed them. Coke, on the other han 4 
in the spirit of the English Common Law, conceived of law as 
having an independmit existence of its own, set above the King 
as well as above his subjects, and bound to judge impartially 
between them. Laws were dterable only by the High Court 
of Parliament The Prerogative Courts, with their reception of 
Roman Law and their arbitrary procedure, belong«i, he thou|^t, 
to an alien civihzation. 

The battle between these two systems of kw had to be fqu|^ 
out, for Englandcould no longer, as under theTudors, be goveriaed 
by both at onw. The first blood was drawn by Charies, who by 
packing the Bench seemed to have subjected the Common law 
courts themselves to prerogative ideas. But the hwt word was tq 
lie with the Long Parliament, 
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Ages, wbih the Prerogative Courts and the mcr^^ aei^en^ 
fw* pomaa had been a Renaissance product of 1 ucior turoa 
CoJce and the Parliaioient men whom he schooled in bis doctrines, 
stood therefore on conservative- and national ground, against 
innovation of the type prevalent on the continent. Ilidr appeal 
was made to the past,--to the past of England, not of the Roman 
^npire. Hence the antiquarian and historical character of their 
arguments, not always good history in detail, hut consonant 
graerally with a real EngUsh tradition down the ages. ‘ Coke on 
Littleton ’ and Coke’s otW Institutes were less universal and less 
forward-looking in their appeal than theories of the Righte ol Man 
by Fame or Rousseau, but riiey have served to underprop a vast 
structure of progress and freedom in two hemispheres. \ 

The legal issue betwerii the King and his opponents was no 
less important than the financial or the religious, andlin that 
litigious age it was well understood by the English people. The 
case arising from John Hampden’s refusal to pay Ship Money, 
argued fully before the- Exchequer Court, was followed in its 
details with intense excitement by a people better versed in legal 
matters thmi the King or his advisers were aware. The ruling 
made by the majority of the Judges against Hampden and in 
favour of the levy of Ship Money without Parliamentary sanction, 
stood condenmed by public opinion. But for a short while longer 
the ruling enabled the King to exact the tax and to reconstruct 
the fighting Navy. The object was worthy, but it was not by 
su(^ expedients that English maritime supremacy could be 
restored and maintained by a King who had lost the loyalty of his 
subjects. It was a necessary part of the new royal policy to 
abstain from all foreign entanglements, and allow the Thirty 
Years' War to pass from crisis to aisis with England as a spec- 
tator, even on occasions when a mere naval demonstration would 
have had important results. The adherence of the sea-going 
peculation mid of the Royal Navy itself to the Parliamentary 
side of the quarrel bore witness to the patriotic character of 
Hampden's refusal to pay an illegal tax. 


3Land and Wentworth, the two men with whom Charles' 
period of autocratic rule is associated, were of a v&cy diSerent 
brdmr of character and intellect from Buckingham. 

Archbishop Laud was a great churchman, who unfortunately 
was cdled Uj^n by the then rdations of Chiuxh and State to 
play also the part of statesman, for whicdi he was unsuited alike 
by temper and undeistanding. His memory is dierished as the 
* See pp. *77-0, ebove> 



67. Thomas Wentworth, first Earl of Strafford. Painting by 

Van Dyck. 



68 . The Trial of Strafford. Etching by Wenzel Hollar. 



69. The Execution of Strafford. Etching by Wenzel Hollar. 


LAUD 3^ 

fouiKler of tlie HigL Owirch paxty in the reiigi<^ life of tfee 
Cl^di of Bnt the , historian, is principaliy concemod 

with the political consequences of hisecdesiastio^ policy, whi^ 
in a Church that was then by law co-extettsiye ^th the nation 
could not fail to be of the utmost peril and.iinportamce.' It waa 
indeed the chief cause of the Civil War, because it inovohed the 
furious reaction of armed Puritanism in which laud hims4f 
perished. 

If James I suffered as King of England from having be«i bred 
a Scot, Laud as Archbishop suffered from having bera Inr^ a don. 
He treated broad England as he had been permitted to treat 
Oxford, but it is easier to trim a University to pattern than a 
nation of grown men. The ritual side of worship in ^e par^i 
churches was increased by episcopal cmnmand and visitation, 
while evangelical practice, preaching and lecturing were effectively 
prohibked within the Church. At the same time non-confqrmist 
worship outside the Church was persecuted with increasing rigour. 
The emigration of the Puritans to America in these years was a 
measure of the degree to which Laud made life intolerable to them 
in England.^ Owing to his activities it became impossible for a 
Puritan to live in his native country and worship Godfredy, at a 
time when English Puritanism was producing men of thec^bre 
of Croniwell and Milton, Hampden and Pym. High Anglicanism 
had already its men of learning and its poets, but as yet it had not 
won the heart of any large section of the squires, still less of the 
people at large. Even men like Sir Edmund Vemey, Falkland 
and Hyde, who in time of need showed themselves ready to fight 
to save the Prayer Book, were hostile to Laud and his over-busy 
Bishops. 

The zeal of the Primate roused against himself and against the 
King, not only the strongest religious sentiments of that genera- 
tion, but the feeling, alwaj^ veiy strong in England, that resents 
the interference of the religious in thdr neighbours' affairs. Laud, 
who could never be either weary or prudent in well-doing, revived 
the activity of the spritual courts, and summoned influential lay- 
men to answer for their sins before the priesthood. The Church 
Courts, with a truly catholic indifference, incurred the odium of 
the Puritto precitian, the locoe-liver; and the ordinary layman uho 
had hoped that the KefermaticHi hi^ delivered him from d^csl 
control. Meanwhile l^hopsw^ beginning to replace nolfles and 
common^Sasthefayt^tecQuncillQisoftheCrowin. AndinmaxQr 
parish^ the new school of Laudfea ckigy enrag^ the squires % 
setting, thenwedves up as rival sources of authoiityc The 
ship cd the press, whith was then in episcopal ^hds^ waehusi^ 

, , $«»Qwp. V., p. 438, bdbcnr. 
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employed by Laud to silence voices opposed to his own id^> In 
eveiything Englishmen were to toe the line drawn by a particular 
school of clergy. There seemed, in short, to be an attmpt on 
foot to restore the mediaeval relation of the clergy to we Imty, ana 
such a movement gave bitter offence alike to future (^vahers Md 
future Roundheads. The anti-clerical feeling wduch m 1661 
swelled the popularity of the restored Anglican Church as the 
alternative to ‘ the rule of the Saints,’ in 1640 added force to the 
Puritan uprising against Laud's domination. 

While the Archbishop persecuted the Puritans with meticulous 
rigour, the growing influence of Charles’ French Queen stopped 
the persecution of Roman Catholics. The consequence /was that 
they everywhere raised their heads : there were conversions, 
especially in the upper ranks of society, and Henrietta Maria's 
religion became fashionable at Court Meanwhile the most deter- 
mined enemies of the Church of Rome were pourmg om of the 
country to America by thousands every year. An indefinite con- 
tinuance of such a state of things must, men thought, lead to the 
return of England to the Papal fold. Laud did not desire that, 
but he applied no remedy and suffered accordingly in men's 
estimation. 

In these circumstances the fortunes of the High Church party, 
a minority attempting to coerce the principal forces in the nation, 
became identified with the cause of personal despotism and with 
the royal attempt to be rid of Parliament. The Laudian; clergy 
preached up the doctrine of divine right and prerogative power. 
To crush Laud's opponents, recourse was often had to the reserves 
of royal authority in the Star Chamber and the Ecclesiastical 
High Commission ; the Star Chamber, once popular under the 
Tudors, incurred the furious hatred of the Londoners for its cruel 
punidunent of Prynne and lilbume. The Puritans, on the other 
hand, became more than ever Parliament men, looking forward 
to the time when drcumstances would compel Charles to summon 
the two Houses : all their hopes lay in the thought that — 

That two-hmded ei^e at the door 

Stands ready to smite once and smite no more. 

The political connection of the two religious parties With King 
!Uid Parliament respectively, though dictated in each case by the 
pr^sure of circumstances, was in each case a natural alliance. 
The authoritarian element in religion to which Laud gave tenewed 
prominence had sanities to regal absolutism, and Partiamentaiy 
power in the State answered to the popular control of the Churdt, 
whe^ Presbyterian or Congr^ational. Between these two 
parties in Churw and State floated ind^nite ma^ of moderate 



STBAFFORB 3^ 

fdudi fnqtiattly to dodde the halanitse of fM>w^ ini 

the gteat yean now onoii^m 

Thopaas Wentworth, idterwards Earl of Stfaffrad, had been 
an active membo: of the House of Conunons in ojyposition to 
Buckhtje^an}, whose weak and mischievous rule he abhorred. But 
while ha f^t acutely the evils of royal favouritism, he did not in 
his heart believe that an assembly of 500 elected persons 
govern a great kingdom. Besides, he was ambitious, and thou|^t 
himself more fit to rule than dther Parliam^t or Buckm^^ 

He who had supported the Petition of Right spent the rest of 
his life in trying to subvert its principles. He planned to give 
Britain such a royal administration as Richelieu was then giving 
to France and as Bismarck long afterwards gave to Germany. If 
this great man had been Charles’ chief Minister during the years 
when Laud was his chief ecclesiastical adviser, he mi^t have 
found means to build up an army and a bureaucracy dependort 
on the Crown, for lack of which the autocratic system collapsed 
at the first touch of determined resistance. Fortunately for the 
liberties of Great Britain, Wentworth only became Chartes' right- Sept. 
hand man when it was too late; after the Scots had risen with 
success and Englishmen had begun to resize how unanimous was 
their own discontent. 

During the previous decade Wentworth had been employed 
by the King first as President of the Council of the North and tihen 
as ruler of Ireland. In these i^oconsular capacities he had shown 
a fine administrative vigour and a ruthless contempt for opinion 
and intolerance of all opposition ; to this method he gave the 
name of ‘ Thorough,’ while others called it tyranny. In Ireland 
such fearless disrespect of persons might have been useful as the 
instrument of an enlightened policy. But his policy was en- 
lightened only on its economic side. Otherwise his injustice 
ahenated Catholics and Protestants alike. 

The native Irish, when he first came to rule the island, w^ tijgL 
already deeply embittered by the proscription of thdr religicm 
and by Hue land policy of successive governments, who had handed 
over more and more of their soil to Mtish landlords. Thegr^t tSeS- 
plantation of Ulster in James' re^— the only part of the Er^i^ 
garriscm system that survives to our own day— had fixed actdony 
of Londoners in the good town of Derry, and some thousahck of 
hard-working Ihesbjrterian Scots on lands whence the liM had 
been cleared. The Scots from across the narrow seas— scmie ti 
whose anmntors had been in North Ireland long ago ^formed 
the moft stable part of British colonization there, because they 

» Sa«i 57» 
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prepared to till the soil themselves, and not iaerdy lo«*^it 
and rack-rent the tillers. , , , ' 

Wentworth harried the Protestants of Ulster for their sym- 
pathy with the Puritans of Britain, but he had not set out to 
propitiate the Irish Catholics. On the contrary, he planned new 
plantations in Connanght to deprive the natives of the lands 
which previous governments had left thep. The fact that he 
mded by raising an Irish Catholic army to subdue Great Britain, 
certainly did not mean that he came a step nearer to solving the 
Irish problem than any other statesman of that century. The 
native Catholic rising of 1641. a terrible event in itself and yet 
more terrible in its consequences and its memory, was a measure 
of Wentworth’s failure in Ireland: i 

Laud and Wentworth were close friends and alhes, and 
laboured together to set up the Prerogative and its courts above 
Parliament and the Common Law. Laud, on his transition to 
Canterbury, had written to Wentworth that the Church wm over- 
much ’ bound up in the forms of Common Law,' and his fri^d had 
replied : 

' No such narrow considerations shall fall in my counsels as 
my own preservation, till I see my master’s power and greatness 
set out of wardship and above the exposition of Sir Edward Coke 
and his Year-Boote, and I am most assured the same resolution 
governs in your lordship. Let us th^ in the name of God go 
cheerfully and boldly. . . . And thus you have my Thorough 
and Thorough.' 


Books for Furtobr Rsaoing 

Gardiner’s History 0/ EngUmd, 1603-42 (ten vote.) ; Holdsworth, History of 
English Law, Vol. V. (on Coke) ; Figgis, Divins Right of Kings ; Gwynn, History 
of Ireland ; Bagwell, Ireland trader the Stuarts, 3 vote. ; Archbishop Laud Com- 
memoration, 1893 (Essays on Land by Creighton and others) ; Bowden, Puritan 
arrd AngUean ; John Forster, Sir J. Eliot ; Traill, Strafford ; G. M. Trevelyan, 
EngUmd under the Stuarts. 


CHAPTER II 

Eng^nd and Scotland. The Scottish Revolt. The Long Parliament. 
Pirst Sosnon: fail of the Prerogatiyo i^stem and execution of 
StraSord. Second Session : the Church (^estion and the division 
ofparties 

T^e divergent courses which the Reformation had followed in 
England and in Scotland respectively, did much to c6m{dicate 
the politics of the succeedmg «a, when the rule of a single Kmg 
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ov( 9 r' ccfflstantly ^ ^K^ted- 60clQsia!Stii!i^ 

ladontha^Tsib, in fart, always imjk^ - 

At tihie Reformation the laity on botih sides oi the Border had 
asserted their will against the medieval de^, bnt in tWo very 
difierent w&ys. In England the Church had k^t the outline df 
its andent organization, rcanaining purely derical in its internal 
structure ; it followed that the control of the laity ovw its litmgy 
and doctrine had to be exercised not feom wthin but from without, 
through Crown and through Parliament. In Scotland, on the 
other hand, the laity took an active part in Church organization 
and government. Only so could there be any control of rdigioii 
by the laity, because they had no real Parliament to speak fm 
them, and in the days of Maiy Stuml they could not trust the 
Crown as contemporary Englidunen trusted Elizabeth;' The 
Scottish nobles had indeed helped to overthrow the old rdigion ; 
but the new religion had been fashioned, not from outside by the 
Crown or nobles, but from inside the Church by a democraqr of 
ministers and laymen. 

It was natural, therefore, that the English, whether Royalists 
or Parliamentarians, Anglicans or Puritans, should be Erastiaa 
in the sense that they wished the State to control the Church. It 
was equally natural that the Scottidi Presbyterian party wished 
the Church to control the State. In these- circumstances neither 
the Stuart Kings nor their enemies ever succeeded in imposing 
a uniform religious settlement on the whole island. 

In those days, when the idea and practice of represmtation 
were still at an early stage of development, the EngliA were most 
nearly represented by their ancient Pariiament, and the Scots 
by their novel Church. But this difference of the position at the 
two ends of the island was not understood by the rulers of Btitam. 
James I, having been brought up in Scotland, had supposed that 
the Ei^lish Parliament, like the Scottish, existed to obey the 
Privy Council. His son Charles, having been brought up in 
England, made the corresponding error of supposing that the 
Scottish Church could, like the English, be moulded by royal 
command. Confident in the power he had recently assumed as 
autocratic ruler of England, and knowing that the Parliament 
of Edinburgh was of no account, he deceived himself into sup- 
posing that he could act as absolute monarch hi Scotland, even 
in matters of religion. His attempt to impose LatuTs Enig^sh 
Prayw Book on the Scottish Church at the very moment whailhe 
was trying to get rid of the Eng^sh Parliammt, outraged both ' ^ 
nations at once, each at the point where it was strong^t and mort 
susc^iblej and bn^ his power: m both Kingdonw, : 

: The revok agaipst Qiarlss and inud xtodhof theTweed took 
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flu. fonn of a reiigioaa Covenant, and rf action by the anrdi 
Snbiy; tie nation had to be Mganaed on an occtetfcal 
hiiase orcans of poUticai life were lactin* in Scotland 

S«^?rtlS^to^y‘®P‘«i after*. l»d 

liberated the country from a foreign yoke, to claim practi^ con- 
trol of the State and to show a most ugly tempw of mterference 
and intolerance. This in turn enabled Charles I and Chiles II 
after him to rally the Scottish Cavalier party, m the days of 
Montrose and of Claverhouse, to resist the tyranny of religion. 
Against it the Cavaliers of the Restoration erected the tyranny of 
the Privy Council. The terrible feuds of the Scottish factions 
went on with many vicissitudes, till the Revolution settlement of 
1689 established Presbyterianism as the national religion, but 
made it the subordinate partner of the State. 1 

In Stuart England, where the Church never aspired to inde- 
pendence of the State, the religious quarrel lay between Crown 
and Parliament. One part of the English people deiqanded, 
through Parliament, to have the Church made purely Protestant 
in its services, and more representative of the laity in its internal 
structure. The Crown resisted this demand, backed by another 
part of the nation zealous for the Prayer Book, though by no 
means for the whole of Laud’s politico-ecclesiastical system. 
This situation forced to the front a question that men had begun 
to ask themselves under Elizabeth: if Crown and Parliament 
disagreed, which had the right to remodel the Church of England ? 
That was one issue fought out in the English Civil War. The 
other was the purely political question — ^is Crown or Parliament 
to nominate the executive and control the armed force ? In 
practice the two issues were inseparable ; to take a side on one 
involved taking the corresponding side on the other. 


The Scottish revolt of 1638-40 began the British Revolution. 
Until the Scots had successfully defied Charles, in arms upon 
their own Border, there had been no signs of resistance in England, 
though many of discontent. For Stuart England had no centres 
of opposition except Parliament, which was in abeyance. Englii^ 
feudalism was dead and buried. Harry Percy’s spur was cold. 
'The squires as a class were the most peaceful and law-abiding of 
men, — agriculturists, sportsmen, sometimes lawyers, but very 
seldom soldiers. The King, it is true, had no army to enforce his 
wiU, but the habit of ob^ence to the Crown was the great 
inheritance from the Tudor age. It had been the custom in 
mediaeval England for districts or persons with a grievance 
against government to rise in arms, but that tradition had not 
survived the reign of Elizabeth. If, therefore, the modem 



English ««re deprived of Parliament, they amnid be riftves to 
absolute power as thrir ancest(»:s had never been before. 

Scotland supplied what England no longo' possessed, a nnigh 
and hardy population, accustomed to take up arms m their own 
defence; two nations were the complement one <d the oriier. 

Ihe Scots could boast of no independent political institutions, no 
hatutofdbedieni^ to good laws; the English had so bngmj<^ed 
peacennder FuUament and the Common Law that they woieslow 
to defend their privilege with the sword. England was neither 
feudal nor democratic ; the fighting spirit of Scotland was cran- 
posed of both those elements, formidably interfused. 

Until very recent times every burgher and peasant in Scotland 
had possessed weapons which he was accustomed to employ in 
racM w^ or private broil, and along the Highland Line these 
habits still prevailed. Everywhere the nolfies and leading g(mtry 
of Scotland, like those of England in the Wars of the Koses, still 
had retainers and tenants accustomed to follow thorn to war. In 
1638 these feudal chiefs stood for the Kirk against the Crown. 

They had been alienated by Laud, under whose influence noblra 
had been superseded by Bishops on the Scottish Privy Council, 
and lay possessors of former Church lands had been threatened 
with resumption. Moreov^, the nobles were true Scots, and t^ 
young Montrose himself took a leading part in armed resistance 
to the English-hearted King and his Prayer Book. 

When Parliament was not sitting, the Englirii were like sheep 
without a shepherd, but in Scotland the Church supplied a ready* 
made organization for political activity in every pari^. It was 
the people themselves who had made the original Reformation 
by the strong hand, and it was all in the national tradition to 
defend it now by tire same means. The Covenant with God was 
renewed in 1638 and embraced all ranks from highest to lowest. 

In every paririi men signed it, weeping and lifting their right 
hands to heaven. When the ^ts display emotion, soniethmg 
real is astir within them. Indeed the country had not been sd 
moved since the days of Wallace and Bruce. 

The Church Assembly at Glasgow, to which the lay raembas te jiu 
came up armed and attended, defied the King as the I^ng Parik- 
mmt in England defied him four years later. Whea he dissolv^ 
the Assanbly, it sat on, declared Episcopacy abolished mid 
restored the full Presbyterian government of the Church. Tim 
action of the Glasgow Amembly was supported by rire Earl of 
Argyie, jthe head ^ the Campbells, the most powerful fighting 
clan in the Highlands. That dny he began the cofmectida of his 
House with the Pmshyterian sued popular cause in the Ldwhnnls^ 
an aihance which for maxe than a century to come remrined a 
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oonstaiOt aod often a determining foctor in Scottish history. 
Thenceforth till the time of CoUo^ the tians hostile to the 
CampbeUs gravitated ior that reason towards the party of the 
Stnart Kings. , 

. dm least of Hie causes that wrou^t Chaiies' downfall 
was this : Scotland, still as poor as a thin soil and medheval 
methods of agriculture could make her, and still without rniy con> 
sideraUe trade eith^ with England oT across' the sea, sent forth 
in those da3rs her most adventurous sons to serve abroad, not 
then as ca^iem and foremen throughout a far-flung British 
Empire, but as captains and ancients in the armies of Gustavus 
Adolphus and other Protestant champions on the continent. 
These men came swarming home, eager to employ their profes- 
sional skill in saving their native land from English outrage. 
Their leader was ' that old, little, crooked soldier,’ Alexander 
LeHie. He and they speedily put a face of discifflined war on the 
enthusiasm of the Scots, and camped them advantageously on 
1039. Dunse Law, ready to dispute against Charles the passageW the 
Tweed. 

The England of the pacific James and his son had bred few 
* men of war ’ ; Englishmen Uved at home on the fat of the land, 
or traded oversea, or emigrated to America. There was no 
nucleus d a standing army, and failure attended the belated 
eiiorts of Charles and Strafford to improvise, without money and 
from a disaffected and unwarlike people, a force to matcL the 
army of the Covenant. 

Wentworth, who was at length made Earl of Strafiord, had 
been called over to England to be his master’s right-hand man at 
this crisis. But he did not cease to act as ruler of Ireland, where 
he continued to harry the Scots of Ulster with persecution to 
enforce on them the ‘ Black Oath ’ of passive obedience unknown 
to the law. At the same time he raised r^ments of Celtic Irish 
to coerce the King’s disobedient suljects in either island, the 
of a series of Roman Catholic armies whose threatening 
Hiadow from oversea so often prejudiced the cause of the House cd 
Stuart, without ever striking a formidable blow for it in Britain. 

As yet the generad temper of England had found no means of 
exi^srion. Strafiord guessed it wrongly. He advised Charles 
to sununon FarUament, in the hope that it would tamely provide 
; Ap. ti^ the money to subdue Scotlaud. The ’‘Short Parliam^t,' how* 
ewtf, revealed the unanimity of English discontent, and was 
, ; ***' pa!«n(q»tority dismissed, but not before Pym had spoken on Hie 
floor <d the House the memorable words : ‘ The powers of Parlay 
meat are to the body pohric as the r^ional la^tieo of the soul 
, 'to man.’ ■ ■ , , , • 
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Tor ft. lew months longer, Strafford, thoa|^, imff ialag 
tmthndly illness, strove sing^handed to make the ^j^em of 
autocracy function a^aki. But its wheels were clewed and 
would no tonger, revolve. The recent Parliament, though it had 
come and gone in a breath, had lifted a curtain, and hencef(nth 
tile nation knew its collective mind and strength. Strafioid's 
desperate efforts to gather roimd him some triable reglm«its in 
Ms ovm Ycffkshire, were countered by the army of tte Covenant 
which crossed the Tweed, — Montrose the foremost horseman 
on the Englidi shore— and ocoipied Northumberland and Dur- Atig.ie4ii;; 
ham. There the Scots cannily sat down, demanding as ^e 
price of evacuation not only their own terms but money ; for 
money, as they knew, was a commodity which Charles could 
obtain only if he submitted to a new Englidu Parliament, certain 
to be more angry and more formidable than the last. 

The Short Parliament had been summoned to vote taxes to 
fight the Scots ; the Long Parliament was called to buy them out 
of the country. But redress of grievances would certainly have . 
to precede supply, and in the autumn of 1640 redress of grievances 16 ^ 
meant a revolution of undefined scope in Church and State, 

The Long Parliament was not destined to prove, as half its 
membCTs hoped, a turning-point in English religion comparable 
to the Tudor Reformation, though it did clear the way for the 
great incident in English religious history— the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, the parent of the Free Churches of later times. On the (^er 
hand, the Long Parliament is the true turning-point in the poUtical 
histoiy of the English-speaking races. It not only prevented the 
Engli^ monarchy from hardening into an absolutism of the type 
then becoming general in Europe, but it made a great meperim^ 
in direct rule of the country and of the Empire by the House of 
Commons. In the course of that experiment the Long Parlia- 
ment successfully organized the largest military operations ev^ 
till then conducted by EnglMunen, in a four years' war against 
the King. Aft^ the victory it failed to make a permanent settle- 
ment at hrnne, but it made England feared and honoured ahnmd. 

After all those memorable years, the House of Stuart might be 
restored, but it would never again be possiMe to govern the 
country without the participation of the House of Commons. 

In all the actions of the Long Parliament it was the Commons 
who led, and the Lords who followed with evar-growing rdnctance. 

We have then to ask, how did a debating assembly, which under 
the Tudors had passed the Bills drawn up by Privy Coundlims 
of the Crown, and since Elizabeth's death had act^ only as an 
oppQsitjkm,— Mnv did an assembly so numerous, so plebeian and - 
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so inexperienced succeed in taking hold State and 

riding the most terrible stonn in English history ? 

^ One reSon why the House of Cominons vas able to as^e 
the government of the country has, until 

attention than its importance deserves. The late iudor and 
early Stuart Parliaments had made great progress m forms of 
procedure, especially by developing the Conmittee system. In 
1640 the Lower House was no mere debating society, but an 
elaborately organized business body of the modem type, capable 
of conducting affairs as no mediaeval House of Commons could 
possibly have done. For forty years past, Parliaments had no 
longer been content to have their work prepared for them by 
Privy Councillors, but had thrashed out subjects for themselves 
in conunittee, and so learnt to produce practical Bills and slides 
of their own.^ \ 

In the second place the Long Parliament had at its doors an 
enthusiastic ally, London, already the first city in the world, 
surpassing any other English town many times over in we^th, 
population and mental activity. It was in the London of these 
eventful yeaxs that Milton, the greatest of Londoners bom, had 
his vision of England as ‘ an eagle mewing her mighty youth,' as 
‘ a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep and shaking her invincible locks.’ London was the nursery of 
almost every movement of that time, in whatever part of the 
country it had first seen light ; and ' correspondency with London ' 
was alleged as the reason why the Roundhead party dominated 
most of the boroughs of England during the Civil War. Some may 
think that the effervescence of London’s wit and passion drew 
Parliament down strange and questionable courses, but none can 
deny that the protection which it gave to the Houses was faithful 
and effective. 

And, lastly, there were upon the benches in 1640 members of 
old experience, who had sat with Eliot and Coke in committee 
and debate, some of whom chanced to be men of high ability, 
character and courage. Pym, perhaps the strongest Parlia- 
mentary leader in history, and Hampden, the best-beloved in that 
choice assembly of England’s best, backed by members of the 
type and temper of Strode and Cromwell, were not afraid to seize 


* Th« diitinguished American Ifistorian, Profesaor Noteatein, who has 
made this subject his own, writes {Journal of Sir S. D'Etm, 1923, Introduction) ; 
* It can hardly be said too often that the pre-Elizabethan House oi Commons 
was a somewhat rudimentary body, and that the Long Parliament was in many 
ways a complex modem organization. A knight of the shire in 1338 who stepped 
into a medimval Commons probably would not have felt much out of place, 
but a Commoner of 1640 would ; he would be more at home at Westminster 
Uhda.y. It was in the years between that the enormous growth took place,— 
the rapid extension of Committees and of the work of Committees ; the hitting 
upon and utilisation of that wonderful device, the Committee of the Whole,' etc. 
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and wield the power of the State. The time for mere 
had passed, and the insufficiency of Charles' signature to Staton 
had be«i proved. Since the struggle now was for power, these 
men did not slnrink from evoking mob passion and anned fcute to 
protect what they did froni the royal reaction which had d^rtrc^^ 
the work of every previous Stuart Parliament. 

During the first session of the Long Pariiament, Pym and Ni... 
Hampden worked in alliance with Hyde and Falkland, a couple 
not tmlike to themselves in ability, character and destiny. It is * " 

hard to say v^ch pair of friends had in the end the most influence . 
on the evolution of modem Britain. The ' omstitutional 
Ca^mliers’ of 1642 were in 1640 as determined as the future 
Roundheads to bring about the fall of Straflord, and to abolish 
the Star Chamber, the High Commission and the whole Preroga- 
tive system. All were opposed to Laud, who was committed to 
the Tower after impeachment by the unanimous vote of the Lower 
House, but members were early made aware of differences among 
thenselves on religion, and were glad to postpone the settlement 
of the Church till the State had first been made safe. 

The work of this session, so far as it extended, was built 
upon the rock. It was never undone, for it was work of Puritans 
and moderate Episcopalians, of Roundheads and constitutional 
Cavaliers acting in union. It re^tered the great irreVMsiWe 
victory of ‘ Sir Edward Coke and 1 m Year-Books' over Strafford 
and the Prerogative courts. The Star Chamber, the High Com- 
mission, the prerogative jurisdiction of the Councils of Wales and 
of the North were abolished by Statute, and the illegality of 
Ship Money and Tonnage and Poundage without Parliamentary 
sanction was declared beyond all caviL Thus was the Crown put 
back, to use Strafford's phrase, into ' wardship ' to the Common 
Law, and made dependent on, though not necessarily subwdinate 
to, Parliament. 'The first sesrion struck an exact balance of the 
constitution, the same which was restored in x66o by Hyde, the 
great Common Lawjrer, who bdievcd in a precise (wunterpoise of 
Crown and Parliament. Pym, on the other hand, believed that 
the ^sential power must pass on to Parliament, or mere cbnfu^n 
would prevail. 

The other work of the first session was the trial, attainder and 
execution of Strafford. In tixat high tragedy, unsurpaaed fw 
historical and human interest in the political annals of any tmie 
or land, Falkland and many of the future Cavalim acted in 
union with Hampden and Pym. They hdd it necessa^ that the 
man ^mdd die who m%ht yet, by his vigour and g^us^ fesitin 
tihe despotic powers of the Crown. Already the King was engaged 
m the Army Hot to rescue Strafford and dissolve Parliament 
The f^t th^ to be expect^, if Strafford lived, was that as soon 
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as Parliament up, Charles woulij let him dui of pii^ arid 
rmtore hm to office. So argued the Eari of Essex,. typical of 
many members of the Uppa House uffio feared a restoration of 
Straffrard’s insolent personal hegemony over the nobles of the 
land ; the Earl’s qondusion was that ‘ stone dead hath no fdlow.' 
It was not a policy of mean revenge, like that which four yem 
later sent Laud to tiie scaffold. Strafford's aiemies were in 
deadly earnest, because while he lived they and’all they strove for 
il»y were in jeopardy. They did not scruple at the last to allow mob 
*04J* violence to extort Charles’ signature to the Act of Attainder by 
which his great servant perished. 

With the Act of Attainder against Strafford, the King passed 
another Bill which forbade the dissolution of the existing Parlia- 
ment without its own consent. These two measures, thdfirst Of 
them the bitterest humiliation of Charles’ life, seemed to make 
the position of Parliament secure. And so it would have been, 
but for the religious difference which in the second session split 
into two hostile parties the hitherto solid phalanx of the con- 
stitutionalists. In the Commons the Puritans won, by sm^ 
majorities, divisions in favour of the Root and Branch Bill 
Not. abolishing episcopacy, and the Grand Remonstrance. The Grand 

Remonstrance demanded that the King’s Coimcillors should be 
persons trusted by Parliament, and that there should be a Parlia- 
mentary reformation of the Church, on what may be described as 
Erastian-Presbyterian principles. It is easy now to see that the 
times required a compromise on religion, and that England ^ 
outgrown any orthodox strait-waistcoat which could be devised 
by either party. Unfortunately, it was not clear then, and no 
serious effort was made by Puritan or Anglican either for com- 
prehension within, or for toleration without, the benders of tte 
Church. Moderate episcopalians devoted to the Prayer Book, like 
Falkland and Hyde, saw no way of defending their religion but to 
go mto complete opposition to Hampden and P 3 nn. 

“Hie religious question decided the attitude of many towards 
the command of the armed forces of the KingdcHn— ^e other 
great problem of the second session. Was King or Parliament to 
control the militia of the towns and shires, and the regular army 
which must forthwith be raised to suppress the rebelUoh in 
Ireland? For the Catholics there had risen to recover their 
lands ; the U^er plantatimi and the whole Eng^ interest were 
in the direst jeopardy, and swne thousands of Protestants had 
pnished. Law and custom assigned the command of the armed 
. forces to the King. But if Charles had the power, oi th^^ sword 
and Parliament had not, how much longer would he respect 
CbnoBsaons he had recaitly made ? He hims^ answmed thi 
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qxi^tifm liis radi aa<J attempt to arrest Psmi, Hampden, , ; ; 
Hazlerigg, Holies and Strode on the floor of the House of Commons, 
which might well have been stained with blood that day by the |«b. 4^; 
bravoes Charles had brought with him to ‘ pujl them out by the 
ears.' h»l not the Five Members received warning and been 
carried b;^ boat from Parliament stairs to the safe belter el Hre 
City and Its trainbands. 

Charles fled to the North, leaving London and WestminstCT to 
be the focus of his enemies’ power and authority. Civil war was 
certain, and men began to choose their side, some with enthusiasm, 
many with dubious sighs and searchings of heart, while, the 
majority manifested a strong desire to remain neutral if they 
possibly could. 

Lovers of the Prayer Book for the most part remained neutral 
or drew sword for the King. After the disastrous fiasco of the 
Five Members, Charles, for the six months before the fighting 
began, put his case into the wise and constitutional hands of Aug. 
lawyer Hyde, who issued manifestos of a moderate and l^ad 
character. This and the high-handed proceedings of Pym in '' 
preparation for war won the King many friends among his late 
opponents ; but others reflected that Charles’ word was of no 
value, and that the moment the sword was drawn it was in the 
nature of war that the control of his party should pass from Hyde 
and the lawyers to the swordsmen and friends of despotic power, 
from Falkland and the moderate Episcopalians to the Hi^ 
Laudian and Romanist devotees. Falkland sought death in 
battle for the King, because he could not bear to witness either his 
triumph or his defeat. Among the Roundheads also were many 
who lived to rue the victory of their cause. Moderates may weU 
be loath to begin wars, for it is always extremists who end them. 

Was it then impossible for Parliamentary power to take root 
in England at a less cost than this national schism and appeal to 
force, which, in spite of many magnificent inciderits, left Eiigland 
humanly so much the poorer and less noble in twenty years time ? 

It is a question which no depth of research or speculation can 
resolve. Men were what they were, uninfluenced by the belated 
wisdom of posterity, and thus they acted. Whether or not any 
better way coifld have led to the same end, it was by the sword 
that Parli^ent actually won the right to survive as the dominant 
force in the English constitution.^ 

^ Itt the final diviaion of opinion on the resort to arms, the Botmdhead 
majority in the Commons was very much larger than it been for the Qmd 
Kemonsttatice* Professor Ftrth calculates that in the war, of the lower 
House were for P^ament and 175 lor the King, although ^ly thiirty. P^ 
suppMOd Puriiament and eighty the King. Of the shite membm the veiry 
g^t majodty shcMid 1^ the ParUi^^ 
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THE CIVIL WAR 


CHAPTER III 
l^e Great Givil War, i642»t646 

Although there were sots and swaggerers enough in the King's 
armies, and h3rpocrites and fanatics enough among those of 
Parliament, and plain self-seekers in both camps, nevertheless 
upon the whole the Cavalier, with his unselfish loy^y and care- 
less valour, the Roundhead, with his self-disciphne and steaxly 
zeal for the public cause, present a favourable contrast to tiie 
emigrant noble and the Jacobin of the French Revolution. For 
the English Civil War was not the collapse of an out-womisociety 
in a chac« of class hatred and greed, but a contest for political and 
rdigious ideals that divided every rank in a land sociall}i\ sound 
and economically prosperous. \ 

The causes of the war were not economic, and were only 
indirectly social. Nevertheless the older aristocratic conn^tion 
was apt to favour the King, while the world that had arisen since 
the Reformation was apt to favour the Parliament. The new 
world was centred at London, while the old was strongest in North 
and West at the greatest distance from the orbit of the capital. 

In every shire the landlords were the leaders on both sides 
when the war began. The majority of the nobles fought for the 
King.; but a body claiming to be the House of Lords still sat at 
Westminster to make P3mi's Parliament complete, and noblemen 
like the Earls of Essex and Manchester, and Lord Brooke, com- 
manded the eariier Roundhead armies. The great strength of the 
royal party lay in the more rustic squires of ancient lineage, who 
had least connection with the mercantile community, while 
Parliament usually received the allegiance of squires more closely 
connected with the world of business — some of them recently 
risen into the landlord da^ and still twitted with their plebeian 
origin. The towns were predominantly Roundhead, especially 
those connected with the sea or the cloth trade. Most cathe- 
dral and some market towns were Cavalier. The tenant farmers 
fdlowed their landlords into either camp. The agricultural 
labourer or cottager was fcnr all dfective purposes a neutral, 
mccept whan he was pressed or bought to trail a pike or dairy, a 
musket in the ‘ poor foot.' The fredudd yeomen supplied the 
best and most zealous i^hting stufi in the ranks of both parties, 
particularly in Cromwell’s regiments of East Anglian horse. 

The North and West were strongest for the King, except 
the Puritan clothing districts and seaports. Before the time of 
Wesley, ' the Cdtic fringe ' urns untouched by Puritan id^l^; so 
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Qiailes dfew his best infantry from the loyal Coiii^ vbltihteeis, 
and filled ap sumy of his other regiments of foot frcm the stardy 
poverty of the hills. The South and East we firmly 
secured for ParHameht, owing to Ihe strength of London's arm in 
the Home Counts, and the activity of Oliver Cromwell in the 
Eastam Association of whidi Cambridge was the centre. But in 
every shire and tcmm of the land there were two parties, and many 
local wars were waged more or less independtmt of the central 
campaigns, A single energetic man often detenmned the allegi- 
ance of a whole district, for the neutrals were many and 
would-be neutrals more. Under their influence ‘ county trearies ' 
were sometimes made to exclude the war from a given area, W 
the rising tide soon swept down these frail barriers of peace. 

All the Roman Catholics were for the King, and more particu- 
larly for the Queen, who was the real head of thdr party. They 
were strong in the Northern counties and in Lancashire, where the 
local civil war between feudal Catholicism and the Puritanism of 
the clothing districts was exceptionally bitter. Since the fines 
prescribed in the penal laws had bera suspended during the 
personal rule of Charles I, the old Catholic gentry and nobles 
were able to pour their accumulated wealth into his empty war- 
chest. The Earl of Worcester, enjoying a princely rent-roll of 
£24,000 a year, saved the King from financial ruin in 1642 by a 
generosity no less princely. His castle of Raglan and the Marquis 
of Winchester's Basing House were strongholds of Romanism and 
Royalism in the war, and their fall was long delayed and widely 
celebrated. The Roman Catholic body was destined to sufim' 
more various and pennanent injury in the coming strife than any 
other section of the community. 

In the end the King lost the war for lack of money. The 
parts of England that owned his authority were on the average 
less wealthy than those which defied him. His headquartm 
were in Oxford, a small city more famous for learning thaii for 
wealth, a poor substitute for London left in the hands of his 
enemies. The rustic gentlemen who oSer^ him their lives, thek 
swords, their horses and their plate, could not easily realise their 
land until it came under the hammer within the Roundhead 
as sequestrated property. And if Charles got freewill offerings, 
so did Parliament. For Puritan squires and shopkeq>eis a^ 
had silver plate in abundance, and 

Into pikes and musqueteers 

Stampt beakers, cu^ and porringers. 

Parliament, no less than the King, would call on gentlemen to 
raise private r^[iments, like Hampden's Green Coats. In these 
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appeals toindividiial genoxtsity the two sides were on equal ixxvas, 
and that was how the war was begun. But the RouncUi^uls had 
more sta3dng power because they could do what the King could 
not — ^negotiate loans in the City, and place regular tax^ on the 
trade of England and on its richest districts. To pay for the Civil 
War, the Long Parliament introduced exdse duties on goods, and 
an improved assessment for taxes on land and property, far more 
profitable to the public smd far less unjust as between individuals 
than the happy-goducky assessment for the old ' subsidy.’ ' In 
the ordinances of the Long Parliament we find the germ of our 
modem fiscal system. The resources of England, which had been 
grudgingly doled out to Elizabeth and denied to James and 
Charles, were first ex^oited by Pdiiiament in the war f ougljit upon 
its own behalf. t 

The sea was held by the King’s enemies. The Royai Navy 
revolted to ‘ King Pym.’ The seaports made a present to Parlia- 
ment of the mercantile marine. The overseas trade of Eiwland 
was carried on to increase the wealth of rebels, while Charle^ had 
difiiculty even in importing arms from abroad. The excise levied 
by Parliament was largely paid for by the higher prices which 
upland Cavaliers had to find for articles that had been taxed in 
Roundhead manufacturing centres and seaports. 

If Parliament could at once have translated these financial 
advantages into military terms, the war would not have lasted 
long, and would have been won by the original Parliamen|taiy 
party under Pym, Hampden and Essex, without any need on their 
part, to. purcha^ the embarrassing help either of Covenanted 
Scots or of East Anglian Sectaries. In that case the history of 
England would have taken some totally different course. But it 
was not to be. The Cavaliers, though starting at a great dis- 
advantage, rapidly improved their position, until by the end of 
X643 they had conquered the South-West and solidified their 
position north of the Humber. 

The King’s generals won these early successes because they 
had ready to their hand human material that could be very 
quickly manufactured into good soldiers. In that most civilian 
of societies neither side had any trained force at the outset) for 
the militia could scarcely count as such. But the hard-riding 
squires and their huntsmen and grooms only wanted a soldier to 
teach them how to charge home as cavalry. And there was a lad 
of twenty-two, the King’s nephew Rupert, who had actually seen 
a campaign in Germany and whose spirit burned like a fire. He 
saved his uncle from desperate straits in 1642 by making for him 
a body of horse that none of the Parliament side as yet could 
resist. 







72. John Milton. Bust by Edward Pearce. 
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Ropert, in one of the first of his niMiy quarrels -with bis brother 
generals, insisted that the Royalist cavalry ^otiW fi^^t at Edge- Oet 
hill in line three deep, after the Swedish fashion^ and charge home 
with the steel, instead of lumbering slovdy up in column six deep 
after the old Dutch fashion and halting to fire off their pistols^ 

The more spirited modem tactics of the Swedes were soon adopted 
in both armies, notably by Cromwell’s Ironsides. 

The infantry, however, continued to fight in masses six deep. 
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occasionally reduced to three for the purpose of attacking a 
position. The pikes were in the centre, the musketeers on the 
two flanks. When ‘the shot* had delivered their fire, they 
clubbed their muskets and closed in, ‘ the strongest soldiers and 
officers clubbing down ’ the enemy. But the struggle at close 
quarters was mainly decided ' at push of pike,' In rough or 
enclosed ground, indeed, wdl-led musketeers were more valuable 
than pikemm^ and infantry than cavalry. But inthe opm, since 
bayonets had not yet been invented, an attack cm the flank by 
cavahy was fetal to the musketeers, and often to the whole 
regiment if it was engaged on its front against other infantry and 
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had no Idsure to re-form and shdter its ' ^ot ' under the pro- 
tection of the long extended pikes, On some battlefields, like 
Lansdowne or Newbury, andinthelater wars Preston or Worcestor, 
hedges or woodland gave protection and scope to the activities 
of the foot, but much of the landscape of the North-East and 
Midlands of that day was open heath or unenclosed field. On 
Marston Moor and the gently undulating, lands of Naseby, the 
infantry were exposed to cavalry attack as they would not have 
been in the woodlands that encumbered those sites in jaimaeval 
times, or amid the hedges that line and traverse them to-day. 

For these reasons the decisive battles of the war were won by 
cavalry. The man who led the best cavalry, like Rupert in 
1642-3, and CromweU in 1644-5 — at least if, like Cromwell, he 
had also a general’s eye for the course of the battle as a\ whole — 
that man would make his side master of England.* \ 

In 1643 the Royalists had not only the best cavalry imon the 
average, but the best single body of infantry in Hopton's astonish- 
ing Comishmen. With these advantages they overran the whole 
South-Western quarter of England, destroying one after another 
the small, ill-disciplined armies, privately or locally raised, which 
then represented the Roundhead cause.* 

The Parliamentary generals wandered aimlessly about with no 
obj ective, and were cut up in detail. The Cavalier chiefs began to 
conceive a large strategic plan to end the war by a triple advance 
on London from Yorkshire, the Thames Valley, and the South- 
West at once. Hopton’s advance on London from the South-West 
was to unmuzzle the suppressed Royalists of Kent upon its way. 
It was a hopeful plan. But it foundered on the irregular and local 
character of the Royal armies : the men of Cornwall and Devon 
were not well-paid, long-service regulars, but volimteers who were 
unwilling to remain indefinitely away from their work and homes, 
the more so as Plymouth was stillheld from the sea by Parliament, 
threatening their own county in their rear. Bristol indeed had 
been taken, but Gloucester and Taunton, centres of the Puritan 
clothing industry, stUl held out. It became apparent that before 
London could be attacked, these places must first be reduced. 
Close siege w^ laid to Gloucester, but the London 'prentice train- 

^ Cannon were used in the held, but decided no important battle except 
the peculiar battle of Langport in X645* But once the King's armies were 
broken in the field, the siege train of the Neu^ Idodel, a fruit of Parliamentary 
taxation, made short wmrk of his garrisoned towns, castles and manors, and 
speedily finished the war^ 

* The various bodies composing the Cavalier armies were of a no less private 
character titian the Roundhead regimmits, though at first combined under 
better generalship^ * The honest country gentleman,* says a Royalist play- 
wright, * raises the troop at his own charge, wen begets a Low-Count^ lieutenant 
to fight his tsoop for him, and thm sends his son from sdtiool to be cornet.^ 
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bands maidiad across England and reliav^ it, tbdr masters 
being willing that wwk diould go slow for two months whSe the 
stronghold of the ' good cdd cause * in the West being ^ 

Clearly a war waged on these terms could be won by the side 
that should first create a long-service army with regidar pay and 
discipline. TheKinghadnotthemoney to dotUs. Parliament 
had the money if it had the wit. 

Meanwhile in the North the advance from Yorkshire on 
Londmi was stopped, partly by the resistance of the seaport of 
Hull, corresponding to Plymouth in the South-West, partly by 
the grater solidity of Roundhead dvil and military organization 
in the counties of the Eastern Association, where l^ritanism was 
strongest and had found its ideal leader. 

OUver CromweU was the Puritan type of squire, farming his 
land himself, closely connected with the middle and lower dasses 
of town and country in business transactions and in local politics. 

As champion of the common rights of small peasants and fisher- 
men in the matter of fen-draining, he had won the first place in . 
the affections of his own countryside before ever the Long Parlia- 
ment met. He had fought at Edgehill, and had there noted, as 
he told his cousin Hampden, the superiority of the high-spirited 
Cavalier horse over the * old decayed serving men and tapstars ’ 
opposed to them. Returning to East Anglia he set himself to 
raise, among the yeomen and small frediolding classes whom he 
knew and by whom he was known, well-mounted regiments of 
cuirassiers whom he taught to combine a strict mihtaTy discipline 
with their religious zeal. They were ' of greater undemtauding 
than common soldiers, making not money but that which they took 
for public felicity to be their end.' From the first they were 
marked by a democratic tone on social and political qu^ons ^md 
unorthodozy in the forms of their Puritan faith. At this peiiod 
Cromwell wrote : 

I had rather have a plain russet-coated captain that knows what he 
fights for and loves what he knows, than what you call ‘ a gentleman * 
and is nothing else. I honour a gentleman that is so indeed. It may 
be it |Mrovokes some spirits to se« such plain men made baptains of 
horse. But seeing it was necessary the work should go m, bettiv 
plain men than none. 

These East Anglian regiments, who began a new era in Ei^lidi ; 
war and politics, became best known to the world by the nickname 
of ' Ironsides.' whidi had first been a;^ed to their in 
petsem. They were tiie real origin of the New ModOl and of ntt 
the later Cromwellian arini^. Their first irnportantse^cO ^ 
to check the half-hearted advance of tiie northern Cavali^ 
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1643. through Uncc^ttshire, at Cainsbortnigb and Winceby fights, and 
in doing so to get into touch with Sir Thomas Fairfax, who was 
still upholding the Roundhead cause north of Humber from the 
searbase of HuU. 

But it was not enough that the Cavalier advance on London 
had been checked. The country was weary of the war, and a 
strong party even in the Capital was clamouring for peace by 
' an accommodation with His Majesty,' not very different from 
surrender. In these straits P3mi’s last act of statesmanship was 
Aug.- to negotiate an alliance with the Scots. After the satisfaction of 
^*1 their national deniands, they had withdrawn their army to their 

* ^ own side of the Tweed in August. 1641. They now unclertook to 

send it back into England as the ally of Parliament. !In return 
they demanded the reformation of the English Church bpon the 
Scottish model \ 

The Parliament men could not accede to the demand in its 
entirety, for although they desired to abolish Bishops and the 
Prayer Book, and to introduce some lay element into thfe eccle- 
siastical organization, they were, like all Englishmen, jealous 
guardians of the supremacy of the State over the Church. There 
was the further difficulty that the Scots and their English parti- 
sans demanded the persecution of all unorthodox Puritan sects, 
even while the war against the Prelatists was still unwon. Only 
so, it was held by many, could they look for God’s blessing on 
their arms. 

Now popular Puritanism in England, during this period of 
its most rapid expansion, was markedly unorthodox, full of fresh 
individual vigour and variety, and breeding a hundred different 
forms of doctrine and practice. The great religious ferment of 
English humble folk which laid its strong hold on young George 
Fox and John Bunyan, taught men to think that — 

New Presb)rter is but Old Priest writ large. 

Honourable members at Westminster would not indeed have 
thought twice about clapping into gaol all tinkers and shoemakers 
udio took to prophesying, whether or not they were aftemards 
going to produce Pilgrim's Progress and the Society of Friends ; 
but it was a more serious matter that the best EngUdi soldiers of 
all ranks from Cromwell downwards were the most rebellious 
against orthodoxy. ‘ Steeple Houses '*■ and ‘ hireling ministers ’ 
were coming in for hard words from the hardest fighters. In 
half the regiments and on half the local committees that upheld 
the authority of Paihament, Independents were bearding Presby- 
terhms, and Presbyterians were dimsanding the dismissal of 
Isdep^dents. For the Independents vnanted a Church made up 
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of free, sdf-goveming congregatioas, not under the scrutiny of 
any general organization b^d to e^orce orthodox opinion and 
practice. 

This quarrel in face of the enemy almost ensured the triumj^ 
of the King's armies. However, in the autumn of 1643 the Scots 
were for the moment satisfied by Parliament itself taking the 
Covenant, and by vague promises of ‘ a thorough refonnation ’ 
of the English Chur(^ ‘ according to the example of the best 
reformed Churches, ’ but also, as was inserted by way of safeguard, 

‘ according to the word of God.’ On these somewhat equivocal 
terms Pym purdiased the aid of the Scottish arms, and died in 
December. 

Next year the poliqr of the dead statesman bore fruit in the 
victory on Marston Moor. The three united armies of Cromwell’s jn!y «, 
East AngKans, Fairfax’s Yorkshire Puritans, and the Scots under »® 44 * 
Alexander and David Leslie, twenty-seven thousand in all, 
destroyed the forces of the northern Cavaliers joined to those of 
Rupert, numbering together eighteen thousand It was by far . ^ 
the* largest battle in the war. Rupert in person and his best 
troops of horse, hitherto unmatched, pelded before the impact of 
the ironsides. At a blow the whole of Northern England was 
subjected to the Roundhead power. 

Marston Moor was set off by the capitulation of Essex and all Sept a, 
his infantry at Lostwithiel in Cornwall, whither he had rashly 
and aimlessly penetrated. Instead of trying to destroy the royal 
forces, he had sought prematurely to ovenun the royal territories, 
with fatd results. This disaster cleared the way for the rise of 
CromweE The older type of general, high in social rank, moderate 
in politics, and orthodox in religion, which had served Parliament 
well to b^in the war, suffered at Lostwithiel an irremediable 1 (^ 
of prestige. The sectaries and ' russet-coated captains ' who had 
reaped the bloody harvest on Marston Moor stood proportionately 
higher in the minds of the Parliament men. If it was a question 
of God’s blessing, the sectaries seemed to have had the larger 
share of it that year. 

The war was decided by the statesmanlike decisitms of the 
House of Commons in the winter of 1644-5. The development 
of the Roundhead armies into the most perfect mUitary wea^n 
cd the age was curiously involved in the quarrd of Presbsrterian 
and Baptist over religious conformity. Parliament had to dejal 
with the two problems together. Few members sympathized 
with the sectaries, and many were bitter against them as tuibrdent 
and dangerous fellows ; but, on the other hand, the Ho^ had 
no wish to subject the £i^[lish Parliament to the Scots Kirk, and 
the English squires to inquisitorial boards of dders and clergy. 
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Of the two impending evils th^ chose, for the time being, the one 
that gave promise of immediate success in the field, althor^ some 
honourable members intended to cheat the Independents of ' the 
liberty they fought for,’ after they had safely won the war for 
their masters — a game that proved as dangerous as it was 
dishonest. 

For the present, at least, the Houses supported Cromwell 
against his rival, the Presbyterian Earl o*f Manchester, because 
the sectary was the better soldier. By the Sdf-denying Ordinance 
they obtained the resignations of all officers who were members 
of either House, but the right of reappointment was reserved. 
When the decks had thus been cleared of every encumbrance, 
they chose Fairfax as their Captain-General ; he add^d to his 
high military qualifications a politic indifference between Presby- 
terianism and the Sects. Finally they appointed Cromwell as 
his lieutenant, with charge of all the horse. His Ironsides con- 
stituted half the cavalry of the New Model. The position of 
Independents and Baptists was now safe, for just so lon^as the 
war lasted. 

The ‘ New Model ' Army which Fairfax and Cromwell were to 
command was a regular force, enlisted in the direct service of 
Parliament, and more regularly fed and rather less irregularly 
paid than any army on ei&er side had yet been ; it was therefore 
possible to enforce a proportionately stricter discipline. The 
good conduct which enabled the ' Saints ’ speedily to fini^ the 
war was due to their food and pay as well as to their religion. 
The Houses had now a better instrument than private regiments 
and local levies, badly provided for by paymaster and com- 
missariat, and fending for themselves by plunder. For Parlia- 
ment had the power of the purse and had at last learnt how to 
useit.^ 

On the other hand, the plundering habits of the Royalists 
wan worse m 1645 than in 1642, in proportion as the King was 
more desperately bankrupt. Discipline had indeed at no time 
been the strong point of the gallant Cavaliers. Their commanders 
quarrelled with one another less often on questions of religion and 
l^litics than on points of precedence and personal rivaliy. The 
old spirit of chivalry, the independence of each knight working 
counter to all regular conunand, was the bane of the royal 
armies from first to last. The commonXavalier, brave in battle, 
but drinkix^ and gambling between whiles, prided himself on his 

^ It is true th&t in 1646 the pay of the New Model began to fall gravely into 
axrears, but the pay in 1645 must luve been fairly regular ; between March 1645 
and March 1647 Fairf^^s men actually xecdved £ 1 , 1 ^ 5 , 551 . See Firth’s 
183-4, 20S-3. 
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unlikeness to the precisians and psalm-singers of the rebel camp. 

And as his chiefs for want of money left him more and more to 
starve, he supported himself more and more by the plunder of the 
countryside. Finally even the most loyal districts of the South- 
West were glad to see the back of Goring and his like, and 
brought in the produce of their farms to tiie New Model camp 
for money down. 

The King’s best servant saw and noted it all : 

Those under the King’s commanders (wrote Clarendon) grew 
insensibly into aU the licence, disorder and impiety with which they 
had reproached the rebels; and they again into great di^pline, 
diligence and sobriety ; which begat courage and resolution in than, 
and notable dexterity in achievements and enterprises. Inscmiuch as 
one side seemed to fight for monarchy with the weapons of confusion, 
and the other to destroy the King and government with all tire 
principles and regularity of monarchy. 

It was indeed the task of the Long Parliament to prove that 
' government ’ can be even more effectual when it is collective ' 
than when it is personal. And in the summer of 1645 that 
proposition was proved up to the hilt. 

Fairfax, unlike Essex before him, had for his military objective 
the destruction of the King’s army in the field. At Naseby he Jnnet4, 
found it and broke it to pieces, thanks to Cromwell and his horse. >645- 
After that the moral of the remaining Cavalier armies rapidly 
degenerated, while the country turz^ with gratitude or resigna- 
tion to the side that would give it peace. The well-provided 
artillery train of the New Model Army, and the zeal and skill of 
the storming tactics of its infantry, reduced with astonishing 
speed the numerous garrisons of the King, scattered wide over 
the West in castle, manor-house and walled town. Twelve 
months after Naseby, the capitulation of Oxford marked the June 34, 
practical termination of the Great Civil War. From Land’s End 
to Berwick the word of Parliament was law. 

The process of these mighty operations had not been 
effectively disturbed by Montrose’s romantic diversion. Riding 
from the King’s camp to Scotland disguised as a groom, he was a Ang. 
few weeks later sweeping victorious over the Lowlands at the 
head of a few thousand Highland swordsmen. As a general he 
was Cromwell’s only rival, but it was his destiny to conumutd 
brave but uncivilized tribes, who slunk back after their victories 
to store their plunder in their native glors, leaving him with a 
remnant to be trampled to ruin by the diaige of David Le^e’s 
cavalry at Philiphaugh. Of Montrose’s great enterpise, ivhich Sept. 13, 
was to have broken the secular power of the Kirk in Scotland, 



4i6 end of the war 

nothing remained except the memory, very bitter to Lowland 
Scots of that day, but very dear to their descendants as a point 
in the common national pride that has united Highlander and 
Lowhmder ever since the days of Sir Walter Scott. 


CHAPTER IV 

The Fahure to reach a Settlement. Regicide. The Revolutionary Govern 
ments. Ireland and Scotland. Blake and the Revival o£ the Navy. 
Domestic, Ecclesiastical and 'Foreign Policy of the Protectorate. 
The Death of Oliver and the Restoration 1 

The victory of the Roundheads was complete, not in thd material 
and milita^ s|^ere alone. Moral disintegration had undermined 
their enemies’ resistance. The neutrals had everywhere acclaimed 
the triumph of the New Model as the only road back to Wcurity 
and peace. Even the Cavalier gentleman who laid down his 
arms, disbanded his troop and rode off home in a mood between 
melancholy and relief, felt no such bitter resentment as he and 
his son were to nurse idter a dozen years of military rule, accom- 
panied by heavy fines on their estates, the proscription of their 
religion, and the execution of their King. When Sir Jacob Astley 
at his surrender said to the victors—' You have now done your 
work and may go play, unless you fall out among yourselves,’ 
he was not using the language of irreconcilable hatred. 

A great opportunity for settlement was there for the taking. 
In three years it had been so completely thrown away that the 
Empire was only saved from disruption and England from anarchy 
by the emplo3mient of despotic military power ; and the Restora- 
tion settlement of 1660-2, though in itself inferior to what might 
have been obtained in 1647, was actually the salvation of the 
country. 

The execution of Charles I marks the moment at which the 
failure to carry on government by consent was admitted and 
proclaimed, and the ‘ forced power ’ established, nominally in 
order to realize Republican ideals, but in fact to prevent utter 
June (haos. How had that situation been reached? Between the end 

1646- of the First Civil Wax and the tragedy in front of Whitehall 

stretch a series of intrigues, proposals, coups d'Uai and military 
operations, arising out of the character and policy of the four 
parties actively concerned— the victorious Parli^ent, the captive 
Khig, the Army, and Qlivm' Cromwell. 

Parliament is the party whose conduct in these three critical 







Cromwell dissolving the Long Parliament. Anon, engraving, 1653. 

and Strickland; his orders are enforced by a 
south with two dogs (a poodle probably representing the British Lion). On the wall 
IS written, “This house to lett.” 
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74 ‘ The Royal Oake of Brittaync, Anon, engraving, 1649. 

'I'he oak, representing Charles 1, is being cut down by Republicans. The people are 
likened to pigs, fattened at the moment but doomed. Cromwell stands on a globe 
resting on the mouth of Hell. 








75* Irn potent Ambition shewn to the life in the present 
Government^ of England.” Anon, seventeenth-century 
Dutch drawing; the engraving from it published 1652. 

Cromwell, surrounded by Blake, Fairfax and members of Parliament, 
tramples on a broken treaty. The preacher, Hugh Peters exhorts 
him with a bellows to assume the crown of the Three Kingdoms (in 
the engraving three crows adorn the bellows). The Levellers present 
a petition. The picture over the door represents Van Tromp physicking 
and bleeding Cromwell, 
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years it is least easy to praise or even to excnse. It may sem 
strange that a civile asKshbly which had learnt to tdce the 
right measures and trust the ri^t men in war-time, ^ould fail 
only when it came to make political use of its conquests. But 
history, from the time of the ^man Senate until the Parliam^ts 
of our own day, is full of examples of this apparent paradox. 
Assemblies of men of Valiant blood can be made wise by the 
dangers of war, but the power that armed victory brings, or seems 
to bring, may deprive them of judgment, and subject thein 
to the mass-emotions of a mob. So in 1647 kouse of 
Commons thought that its hired servant, the New Model Anny. 
had placed in its hands supreme power over the religions and 
estates of all the subjects of the land, and it proceeded to dis- 
pose of all things English according to its own prejudices, with 
no more respect for the real England than Charles had shown 
in the day of his supremacy. 

The most important cause of the failure of the Long Parliament 
to make peace after the Civil War was the same error that had 
ruined Charles and was to vitiate the Restoration settlement, the 
inability of any party to admit the need for religious toleration 
in a divided land. But the Long Parliament had the peculiar 
audacity to attempt the persecution of the Anglicans and the 
Sectarians at the same time, on behalf of the narrow Presbjrterian 
orthodoxy which had less hold on the future of English religion 
than any other movement of the day. 

Simultaneously the Long Parliament yielded to the tempta- 
tion of meeting its great financial difficulties by the too facile 
expedient of attacks upon the property of its late opponents in 
the field. If, with reasonable exceptions, security had been given 
to the lands and fortunes of both sides in the late war, it is not 
likely that the Cavalier squires would have conceived that intense 
loathing of Puritanism which governed the conduct of their class 
during the remainder of the century. They had hitherto felt 
small affection for Laud and the Laudian clergy. But when the 
fines on ' malignants,’ as the defeated party were called, forced 
some of them to sell parts of theur estates to the v ctors of the hour, 
often to war-profiteers of lower social standing than themselves/ 
and when at &e same time the Prayer Book service to which th^ 

* Recent xeseaxch indicates that the amount of land actually sold by CavaUers 
to pay fines has bMn exaggerated. The men, who bought up the land of indi- 
vidual Cavaliets, kept Uieir purchases at the Rmjtoration. Unlustl^, Ifiit not 
unnatmaliy , QiaHes U was therefore accused of ingntitnde towards his own and 
his father's foUoweta., On Uie oUier hand, the mote thoroagfa.^g|btogC«>mwefiians, 
mostly anny officers, yfbo invested thtdr pay and gains m buying up Chntch or 
Crown land cheap, lost it when it was resumed at the Restoration ; everywhere 
except in Jndttad they sank back to tile social levd whance they had xiseh. 

p 
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were accustomed was forbidden, the squires b^an to feel a new 
affection for the ejected Laudian deigy,— about 2000 in number, 
—fellow-sufferers at the same rude han^. The breach between 
clergy and laity, which Laud had made, was healed by Puritan 
persecution. The political alliance of squire and parson, and the 
hatred they so long nurtured together against the foes of Bishops 
and Prayer Book, date from feelings engendered at this time. 

Not content with rendering the Royalist gentry irreconcilable, 
1646- the Long Parliament, with ahnost incredible folly, proceeded to 
j 647 * pass measures for the lifelong imprisonment of Baptists, the pro- 
hibition of laymen from preaching in public, and the dismissal of 
all Independent officers from. the New Model. In their harsh 
ingratitude to the men who had saved them in the I held, the 
Parliamentary majority was egged on by the dominant taction in 
the City of lindon. To crown this elaborate edifice of folly, it 
was proposed to disband the Army without cashing its consider- 
able arrears of pay. This drew together in close ahianc^ officers 
and privates, enthusiastic sectaries and men who haVl been 
attracted into the ranks by the offer of good pay secured upon the 
taxes. Injustice made the Army a faction in the State, united 
by its grievances and its anger. All ranks began to listen more 
eagerly to the propaganda of the radical enthusiasts in their midst, 
who appealed from the Long Parliament to Republican and demo- 
cratic ideals based on universal suffrage. These theories proved 
in that age impracticable, but humanly speaking, the soldiers 
cannot be blamed for refusing to submit to religious persecution 
and neglect of their just financial claims, at the hands of the 
authority whom they themselves had rendered supreme in the 
State by their magnificent military services. 

Yet the coercion of Parliament by the Army, even if justifiable 
Kag. in the first instance, was necessarily fatal to constitutional rule, 

>* 47 * and led by inevitable steps to the dictatorship of Cromwell. He 

long strove to keep the soldiers in their duty to the Houses, 
and said to them with perfect sincerity as late as July 1648 : 
‘ What we and they gain in a free way is better than thrice so 
much in a forced way, and will be more truly ours and our pos- 
terity’s. That you ^ve by force I look upon as nothing.' This 
warning, uttered by England’s greatest man of action, stands as 
the tragic comment on all that was yet to come in his own career. 

The quarrel of Parliament and Army, which Parliament had 
provoked, put the balance of State in the bands of the captive 
King. Both sides made advances to him, and he could perhaps 
have settled the country by casting in his lot with one or the other. 
But his virtues and his ffiilin^ alffie made that impossible. His 
rigid adherence to the principle of mcmarchical government and 
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its cotoUa^ the episcopal regime in the Church, for which he was 
prepared if necessary to endure in his own person the worst that 
man can do, made it impossible that he should come to terms 
either with Army or with Parliament. Furthermore, he was by 
t^pmment incapable of coming to an honest agreement and 
abiding by it. The less admirable side of his character taught 
him to conceive the plan of winning back power by^ insincere 
negotiations with both parties, which should help to set them by 
the ears together. To play with victorious enemies in the hope 
of deluding them is always dangerous. 

Yet his execution was as much the catastrophe of his enemies' 
cause as of his own. In the person of his son, his plan was vic- 
torious a dozen years later, for his policy had hastened and his 
death cemented the alliance of Presbyterians with Royalists 
against the Independents and the Army. The first stage of that 1648. 
alliance led to the Second Civil War and the victory of Cromwell 
at Preston, and so to the execution of Charles. The final result 
was the Restoration of his son, when the Presbyterians were the 
catspaw and the dupe of their Episcopalian allies. Crown, 
Parliament and Episcopacy were restored together, but owing to 
the action of Cromwell and the Army who had defended and nursed 
the sects for a dozen years, it was the sects and not the Presby- 
terian orthodox with whom lay the future of non-conformist 
Puritanism. 

The revulsion of feeling in favour of the King, which began 
during his trial and execution, and swelled to such vast propor- 
tions as years went by, was largely due to the fact that he suffered 
as the (tampion of the laws wMch his enemies were breaking and 
of the ancient institutions which they were destroying. Ap^ 
from the personal aspect of the scene, with its ovarmastwing 
appeal in favour of ' the royal actor * who played his part with Jaa. 30, 
sincere and simple dignity, the conservative instincts of the 
Engli^ nation were rudely outraged. They felt that they were 
being carried beyond the historic current of English life into 
undiarted seas. It was an adventure they had not bargained 
for. This Republicanism, what was it ? The rule of preaching 
colonels apparently. And yet for many years to come, the mmi, 
and in particular the man, who had seized power throuj^ means 
of the Army but in the name of an unconscious and bewildered 
' people of England,’ had the courage and genius to govern, 
making out of an utterly impossible ntuation something not 
ignoble, and in some important respects very profitable for the 
future growth of Great Britain and its Empire. , 

The decisive factor in the triangular contest between King, 
Parliament and Army had been Oliver Cromwell; As early as 
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Z647, while he was still a back>bench Member of Parliament, and 
not yet in name the supreme commander of the Army, his force of 
diaracter made him in effect ' our chief of men.' 

King, Parliament and Army each had an iMe fixe and conse* 
quently they could not agree. Cromwell, who was pre-eminently 
an opportunist,— none goes so far,’ he once said, ‘ as he who 
knows not whither he is going,’— could easily have supplied them 
with a dozen possible solutions if they had been r«idy to listen 
to reason. Far the best solution propounded by anyone was 
the ‘ Heads of the Proposals,’ made by Cromwell and Ireton to 
Charles, based on wide toleration, the use of the Prayer Book in 
Church by those who wished, Bishops without coerc^e power, 
and a stop to the s^uestration of Cavalier estateai But the 
King was only pla3dng at negotiation, and neither Army nor 
Parhament had any thought of so liberal a treatment of the 
conquered. Cromwell and Ireton were speaking for tlKmselves 
and common sense alone. They found that they mi^t either 
march with the Army or perish. Cromwell underwenfi one of 
those sharp revulsions, accompanied by repentance and prayer, 
so timely that his enemies miscalled them hypocrisy. 

The riddle of Oliver must be read not in his mutable opinions 
but in his constant character. His moderation and his dislike of 
force were often counteracted by his instinct at every cost to find 
a practical solution for the problem of the moment ; if agreement 
failed, as it often does in revolutionary times, then, however 
reluctantly, he would cut the Gordian knot, for the nation’s 
government must be carried on. Moreover, although common- 
sense was the dominating quality of his intellect, it worked in an 
atmosphere of temperamental enthusiasm which left him no 
doubts or fears when once he had reached a conclusion after weeks 
of brooding hesitation. For his final resolve, when at last it 
emerged, always seemed to him the inspiration of God. God spoke 
in the victories of each successive war, pointing-Hvhithersoever 
Cromwell’s latest thoughts were leading him.* When, therefore, 
he learnt at last that all his efforts to find an accommo^tion with 
the King had been wasted time, the fanatical mood of tiie Army 
about ‘ the man Charles Stuart ’ took possession of him. When 
he found also that England must be ruled for awhile through the 
soldiers or slide into anarchy, he felt the glow of the Republican 

^ Butter, the author of the himous latire oa the Puritans, writes 

four lines not inappUcabte to Cromwell : 

* Whatever men speak hy this New Light, 

Still they are sure to be i* th' right 
'Tis a dark Laathora of the Spirit 
Which nose see by but these who bear it* 
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faith in which so nmy of his men returned from the victory at 
Preston, although it was not so much his settled ccmviction as 
the apparent nec^ty of the moment. Ten years later he was 
veering round again to constitutional kingship — in his own person 
this time, — in order to get rid of mihtary rule and put himscif in 
line with the strong^t current of thought of that day, ebbing 
back towards conservative and civil legality. For alwas^s this 
strong swimmer must ride on the crest of the wave. How many 
more succrasive waves would he have ridden, if death had not 
put an end to his titanic strife with circumstance ? 

Cromwell was not the only able and public-spirited man who 
had pushed his way to the front on the Roundhead side, under 
the double impulse of the emotional turmoil of the time and the 
number of careers opened to talent by civil war and revolution. 

The era of V ane, Blake, Ireton, Monk, and of Milton as pamphleteer 
and secretary, was an era of great public servants, worthy to 
be dignified by the name of ‘ Commonwealth.’ The Regicide , 
government, consisting partly of army officers and partly of 
members of the ‘ Rump ’ or minority which ‘ Pride’s purge ’ had Dec. 
made supreme in Parliament, were neither poltroons nor blind 
fanatics. The position in which they found themselves on the 
last day of January 1649 was one which must have speedily led 
to their own ruin and the dissolution of the British Empire, had 
they not been men above the conunon in cool-headed courage. 

The state of pubhc opinion, strongly alienated from them but 
divided against itself, rendered impossible the appeal to a free 
election, which their democratic theories demanded but their sense 
of responsibility and self-preservation forbade. Wherever they 
looked, the prospect was dark in the esctreme. Their authority 
was denied, not only by Cavaliers and Presbyterians, but by 
radical democrats like John Lilbume, who at that time had a 
great popular following. The Navy was paralysed by mutiny ; 
the Royalist privateers under Prince Rupert held the seas; 
Scotland and Ireland were in arms for the younger Charles; 
Virginia and Barbados repudiated the authority of the usurpers ; 
Massachusetts, though not unfriendly, had since the beginning of 
the troubles in England acted as if it were an independent State. 
Holland, France, Spain and all the continental powers regarded 
the regicides as pariahs and England as a <g?pher. Yet in four 
years the Council of State had overcome these dangers with the 
help of Cromwell’s sword and Blake’s broadsides, before resort 
was had to the fifial stage of the revolutionary government, the 
Protectorate of Oliver. 

The first step in the reconstitution of the British Empire by 
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to cany on the guenilla war of Celt and Saxon in the West to its 
bitter end. 

The land settlement in Ireland, by far the worst part of 
Cromwell's constructive work within the British islands, was the 
part that outlived him substantially in the form he gave it. It 
completed ihe transference of the soiLfrom Irish to British pro- 
prietors, which had been begun under the Tudors and pushed 
forward under the Stuart Kings. The object was threefold : to 
pay ofi in Irish land the soldiers who had fought and the capitsdists 
who had provided the money for the conquest, in the manner in 
which the veterans of Casar and of Willi^ the Conqueror had 
been rewarded ; secondly, to render the English bold upon Ireland 
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secure against another rebellion like that of 1641, even after the 
army ^ould be disbanded ; and U^tly, to extirpate Catholicism. 

The first two objects were attained. 

Ireland west of Shannon was reserved for native proprietors. 

The rest of the island passed to Protestant landlords. The idea 
of driving the whole Celtic population beyond the Shannon was 
entertained but not executed. The natives remained for the 
most part on their farms as hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to the new alien landowners, who rack-rented them, according to 
Irish custom, without being obliged to make the improvements 
and repairs customary in English tenancies. 

In Ulster alone had the tenant some protection, and in Ulster 
alone the population was largely British and Protestant, on 
account of the immigration of hard-working Scots from the 
neighbouring coast beginning from the time of James I’s planta- 
tion. Elsewhere in Ireland, those of Cromwell’s private soldiers 
who were planted out as yeomen failed to preserve their religion 
and nationality, because they were too widely scattered and were 
cut off by social barriers from the Protestant gentry. Some of 
the yeomen threw up their farms, while others intermarried with 
the natives, with the result that their descendants brought Saxon 
and Ironside qualities to stiffen the Celtic and Catholic resistance. 

The landlords were left isolated in their power and privilege, until 
the end began with Gladstone’s Land Bills and Parnell's Land 
League. 

In Ireland as Oliver left it and as it long remained, the perse- 
cuted priests were the only leaders of the people because the 
English had destroyed the class of native gentry, "rhe Cromwellian 
settlement rendered the Irish for centuries the most priest-led 
population in Europe. 

Cromwell’s next task was to reduce Scotland to the obedience 
of the Commonwealth. North of the Tweed there was no 
Sectarian or Republican party and, properly speaking, no 
Parliamentary party. The land was divided between a rigid 
ecclesiastical Presbyterianism, very different from the political 
Presbyterianism of England, and me Cavalier interest, which in 
Scotland was not Laudian but represented the rebellion of the 
nobility and others against the rule of the State by the Oiurch. 
Presbyterian and Cavalier hated each other bitterly, for the 
blood shed in Montrose’s wars flowed betweem them. But they 
patched up a hollow alliance round the per^n of Charies 11 , 
whom they proposed to restore by force of arms to his throne in 
England. 'Their plans were ruined at Dunbar and Worcester, Sept. 3, 
the last and, militarily, the greatest victories of Croinweli’s army 
on British soU- 
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OLIVER’S RULE IN SCOTLAND 

When up the armed mounUdns of Dunbar 
He marched, and through deep Severn, ending vmr.t 

The only sanction of Oliver's rule beyond the Tweed was the 
presence of the English army and, therefore, the arrangements 
he made could not be permanent. But the rule of the swmd, so 
long as it lasted, enabled Oliver to carry through without com- 
promise his own enlightened policy for the benefit of Scotland, 
whose internal feuds had at length subjected her to the great 
neighbour she had so often defied. He united the whole island 
in a single Commonwealth, and Scottish members sat in the 
British Parliaments held under the Protectorate. For the first 
time Scotland enjoyed the imm^epse advantage of free trade with 
England and her markets beyoii'd sea. Order was kept and justice 
administered without favour, as never before in hen history. 
Even the Highlands were garrisoned and the clans kepi in awe. 
The government was good, but, as in England, it was costly, and 
the taxes were burdensome and deeply resented. \ 

The dignity and efficiency of the Scottish Presbyterian Church 
were preserved, while it was no longer permitted to persecute 
others or to domineer over the State. ‘ I verily beheve,’ a Scottish 
Presb3^erian wrote of the Protectorate, ‘ there were more souls 
converted to Christ in that short time, than in any season since 
the Reformation though of triple its duration.' The English 
soldiers behaved irreproachably as an army of occupation, save 
when they endeavoured to found Baptist Churches in an ikncon- 
genial soil, or derided the discipline of the Kirk by seating 
themselves on the ‘ stools of repentance ' during divine worship, 
to the displeasure of ‘ grave livers,’ and the untimely mirth of 
the youthful part of the congregation. 

'The Scots hailed the Restoration of Charles II in 1660 as the 
return of their own national independence. It was indeed the end 
of formal union with England and therewith of free trade, but 
national independence was not, in fact, recovered till the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Till then the feuds of the Scots among themselves 
made their country an easy prey to the schemes of one Enghsh 
govemmoit after another; and of these foreign governments, 
Oliver's was the first and very much the least bad. 

Oliver as Protector realized his vision of the united British 
islands. Scotland and Ireland were joined to England in legisla- 
tive and economic union, their members sitting in Parliament at 
Westminster, their traders seUing and buying freely in the English 

^ During the raid of Scots and Cavaliers into England that ended at Worcester, 
it is noticeable that so far from Englishmen rising to join them, the militia 
turned out very readily to put them down. If the regicides were unpopular. 
So were their enemies, especially tho Scots. 
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market. So 4^. as OEver lived, the Rrotimtant intiemf in 
Ireland was fostered and encottra^ as a part ot England hd:sdf. 

The Restmtion broke up the union of the British and savr 
the Protestant Iridi sacrificed to English trade jealousy, and to 
Anglican revenge on the Presbyterian religion. Not all the woes 
of Ireland can be laid at Oliver's door. 

To the Regicide Government belongs the credit of the revival 
of English sea-powar, and the establishment of the Navy on a 
basis of permanent efficiency, which every subsequent govern- 
ment, whatever its political complexion, honestly endeavoured 
to maintain. The CouncU of State now consisted of the men wito 
had won two civil wars ; strong men selected from every r.la.«w of 
the community by the test of deeds, men with soldierly and 
practical ways of regarding each situation as it arose, and in a 
position never enjoyed by the Stuart Kings of raising as much 
money as was need^ by taxation. The revolt of a third of the 
navy, and its organization in foreign ports by Prince Rupert to 
avenge his uncle on the high seas, menaced the trade of London 
and of all England in the Channel as it had never been menaced 
during the Great Civil War. The men of the new government, 
aware that they must subdue this peril or perish, tirrew their 
energies and resources into naval organization. Their warlike 
training led them to infuse into the discipline and tactics of the 
fleet just that military element which was needed to complete 
the tradition of the English fighting navy. ‘ Their measures,' 
wrote Julian Corbett, ' transformed the Navy to its modem scope 
and established England as the great naval power of the world' 

But they would not have succeeded in so doing had they not, in ia 
fortunate hour for England, called Robert Blake to command the 
fleets of the Commonwealth. 

Blake, in the eyes of modem naval historians, stands as a itio* 
third with Drake and Nelson. The record of his eight years od 
admiralty afloat, his innumerable and successful actions with aR 
kiirds of enemies,— with Rupert, with the Baibary pirates of 
Tunis, with the greatest fleets and admirals the Dutdi ever smt 
to sea, with tlm French and with the Spaniards who had so kaig 
despised ns,— gave to the British Navy the place which h asphed 
to attain undd* Ehzabeth, lost under the eaiiy Stuarts, and neva . 
after Blake’s day mote than mmnentaiily rdiinquhhed. 
acceptanoe of the Bkd» tradition at sea by the Cayahm aind Tq^ 
party aftm the Restoratum, vffiile Cromw^*s miUtaiism cm land : 
was viploitly rejeeted on account of its poUticd aasdtiatimi^^ ib ! " 
one of iRie j^Oveani)^ |acts of mwidem British hirtmy; . ■ , , 

Blake "mmst^ was bred a sailor less , than itititer Drake ot 
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Nelson. As the son of a Airealthy trader of Bridgwato, he 
well acquamted with the merchant Upping of the Parret estnary 
and the Bristol Channel ; but he had tried to become an Oxford 
don, and had succeeded in becoming a fine Puritan soldier. The 
defence against overwhelming odds, first of Lyme R^ and after- 
wards of Taunton, which Blake organized when &e Cavaliers 
swept over the South-West in the Great Civil War, stood out 
among the finest deeds of the Puritan spirit in arms. But he 
himseU was more of a public servant than a zealot. When called, 
a few days after the execution of the King, to take command of 
the fleet and recover for the English marine the lost freedom of 
the sea, he obeyed marvelling, Doubtless he had beqn chosen 
because his knowledge of ships and seamen was at leait greater 
than that of other soldiers. Freon that moment forward, his 
genim blazed out his path of victory upon the waters. \ 

Rupert, fine soldier and fine sailor as he was, had\ the ill- 
fortune to meet CromweU on land and Blake at' sea.\ Blake 
blockaded him in the Irish ports, chased him to Portugal and 
out of it, and thence to the Mediterranean, where the bulk of 
the Cavalier fleet was destroyed. In these operations of civil 
war, English naval power was, for the first time, successfully 
introduced into the Mediterranean, to the astonishment and 
dismay of France, Spain and the Italian Princes. Taught by 
xSssT Blake’s successes there in pursuit of Rupert, Oliver a few years 
later sent him again to the inland sea, not only to defend our 
merchants there, but to add weight to the elaborate diplo- 
macy of the Protectorate. Thenceforward, British sea-power in 
the Mediterranean has remained an important factor in world 
history.^ 

The revival of the fighting navy under Blake, and the govern- 
ment of the State by a class of men closely in touch with the 
mercantile community and especially with London, inevitably 
led to renewed rivalry with the Dut^. For a generation past, 
the mariners of Holland had lorded it, often insolently enough, 
in the seas of Northern Europe and America, and in the African 
and Indian oceans, and had poached the Series and almost 
monopolized the carrying trade of England and her American 
colonies. The serious revival of English competition was marked 
by the Nav%ation Act of 1651, and the Dutch War of 2652-4. 
But the struggle against Dutch maritime supremacy was pot 
decided till the early EightMuth Century. It was not an act, but 

* In rSsj Juaei I had tent ships into tits Meditemaean aptinst the pifttM 
of Algiers, but without success. Oliver was so much impressed with the import* 
, met of this Mediteinuieaa to Eugland that he coatemwt^ taking and hoidiug 
'■ Gibraltar. 
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a procdss. of wMcb t|ie first conscious bcgiiinings are visible under 
the Conunonwe^tb.*' 

Navigation Acts, to set a limit to fordgn shipping in Englii^ 
ports, had been passed by Enfh^ Parliaments as long ago ^ (he 
reign of "Richard II, but owing to the scarcity of English dupping 
it had not been possible to enforce them. There was, therefore, 
nothing new in the principle of the Act of 1651, and there was 
equally nothing new in the failure to enforce it strictly. Neverthe* 
less, it expressed a new spirit of revolt against Dutch supremacy, 
and henceforth there was at least a continuous effmt of enforce- 
ment, because there were many more English ships than in fmmer 
times. When the Restoration Government took New York from 
Holland, it removed a base of Dutch maritime activity in America 
and so helped to put the principle into practice in the ports of 
New England. 

The naval war of the Commonwealth against Holland arose jtg$- 
out of a number of incidents in the rivalry of the two maritime 
communities. It cannot be attributed to one cause alone, except 
indeed to mutual jealousy. It was a battle of Titans, Blake > 
against Van Tromp, commanding the two greatest fleets in the 
world, already little inferior to the fleets of the Nile and Trafalgar 
in their ship construction and the technical skill of their crews. 
Holland suffered more than England, because she had fewer 
resources on land and now, for the first time since she had become 
a nation, found a hostile power blocking the Channel against the 
merchant fleets that brought her life and wealth from afar. . The 
greater staying pow«' of England was clearly indicated in this 
first round. 

The war against Holland was more popular in the City than . 
in the army, and Cromwell desired Protestant co-operation 
throughout the world. One of his first acts as Protector was to 
make peace with the Dutch on good terms for England. i<Sf 

But Oliver's direct rule failed to bring the immunity from 
fordgn war which alone could have given his domestic system 
any diance of financial stability and ultimate popularity. His 
Protestantism and his desire to help English traders and colonists 
all the world over, led him into a quarrel with Spain. He revived 
the daim of £lizd>ethw Englishmen to trade with the Sfuinish 
colonies and to be artir^y free from the power of the InquMtiom 

* See p. 387011 the Butch hegemony. Tht Navigation Act of 1631 'pfbhihited 
the ittttoductioa Into any territory of the Commonwealth of produce of any 
country in Asia, Africa or America, except in vessels owned by EngU^men dt 
by the inhabitants of Englith c(donies« and manned by crews of uhich more than 
one half were of EngU^ zMitionality. Impmts from any part of Europe might 
be brought in (^y irt English vessms. or in vessels the owners of which betonged 
to that nation in which me goods were mSnuhictttred or produced/ 
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The Spuiish Aiab^ssador replied tliat this was to ask ' his master’s 
two eyes.' Perpetual hostilities were taking place between the 
Spanish forces and the English colonists, tracers and buccaneers 
of the West Indian Archipelago, which Spain regarded as her own 
in spite of English settlements in so many of the islands.' Oliver 
lent to the English of the West Indies the powerful aid of the 
mother cotmtry. He sent out an expe^tion which, thou^ it 
failed at Hispaniola, captured Jamaica. ‘ This proved the most 
important single step in the enlargement of that West Indian 
island Empire which, for a century and a half to come, held so 
prominent a place in British trade, diplomacy and war. 

As a factor in European politics Cromwellian England was 
feared and respected, but achieved nothing great. The protec- 
tion of the Vaudois was a noble gesture, worthy of me finest 
soimet ever written by a political secretary, and was very well 
managed as a diplomatic feat ; but it was not very inWrtant. 
The war with Spain, which was really a trans-Atl^tic Quarrel, 
^d little good in Europe either to England or to Protes^tism. 
There was glory, no doubt, in Blake’s destruction of the Spanish 
fleet under the forts of Teneriffe, where Nelson afterwards lost an 
arm, and there was pride in the storming of the slippery sand- 
dunes near Dunkirk by the red-coated infantry with the army of 
our French allies looldng on in admiration. But the pereimial 
British into'est in the Bdance of Power in Europe demanded no 
such vigorous interference, for the balance then stood adjusted 
without Cromwell’s heavy weight in the scale. Spain had already 
decayed and France had not yet grown to any dangerous height. 
The Thirty Years’ War was finished and, for the time, no oppor- 
tunities existed for a new Gustavus Adolphus. If Oliver had 
been on the scene with his army and his fleet in i6i8 or in 1630 or 
again from 1670 onwards, something notable might have been 
achieved. In 1634 the man was there, but the hour had passed, 
or not yet come. History is made up of coincidences or their 
absence. 

On the top of the expenses of the Dutch war, the Spanish war 
increased tiie burden of taxation on the country and gravely 
injured its prosperity and trade. Oliver’s militarism and im- 
perialism became increasingly unpopular^ not only for political 
reasons, but because they cost too much. That one should be 
fmced to give a large part of one’s property yearly to the tax- 
gatherer, though accepted as a normal condition of life to-day, 
seemed then an intolerable outrage. Yet, in spite of the hea'v^ 
takes, the sale of Crown and e^scopal lands, ^e fines on 
' mal^hants,’ and the confiscation of half the soil of freland, 
OUvea: died ih debt. From the p<nnt of view of finance alone & 
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cliuu^e ^I system was necessary;, wliidi would enable the army ■ : . ; 
to be disbanded. But ^e army could not be disbanded unless 
some way could be found leading back to government by consent. 

Oliver spmit his last years in the search for that way, but he had 
lost it, and was doomed to bear his load through the wildam«ss , 
to the rad. 

The same arts that did gain 
A power must it maintain, 

wrote Andrew Marvell, the lesser but not the less shrewd of the 
Protector’s two poet secretaries. 

Oliver, tinlike Strafford and others who have ‘ broken Parliar 
ments,' believed to the last in the necessity for Parliamentary 
rule. And unlike others who have founded Republics, he began 
and he ended his career as a believer in the uses of constitutional 
Kingship. Yet it was his fate to ruin the Puritan cause by dis- 
sociating it from both Kingship and Parliament, and to dear the 
way only by his own death for the restoration of the civil legalily 
which he himself desired. It was his fate — ^was it also his fault ? 

On that point historians sdio know the most are the least willing 
to venture a clear opinion. 

His dismissal of the Rump of the Long Parliament wben it 165s. 
endeavoured to perpetuate its power, was perhaps a necrasity. 

It pleased the nation well for a month, during which the ballaa- 
makers chanted : 

Brave Oliver came to the House like a sprite. 

His fiery face struck the Speaker dumb ; 

* Begone,’ said he, ‘ you have sate long enough, 

Do you think to sit here till Doomsday come ? ’ 

But the all too dramatic march of his red-coats up the floor 
of the House, and his guard-room jest about the mace, left in 
Irager retrospect an indelibly bad impression. If the mace was 
a bauble and the crown to boot, what counted but the sword ? , , r 

After he had become Protector, his later Parliaments, thtn^ D«e; ^ 
elected under such restrictions as the times demanded, were not i*SSi , , 
able to agree with him. Whether he should have risked more to 
bring ab^t an agreraorat so indisprasable, is a question too 
detaSed fw discussion here, although it is the heart of the jwoMem. 

The alternative was government by Major-Generals, the nak^ 
rifle of tlm sword, which outraged the country and his own ■ 
instincts. H« last two years were sprat in the ddicate operation 
of hegaming to fine himself from d^ndrace on the army by 'f' 
maki^, terins, with the legalists and cpnstitutioiialists. They i' v; - 
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d^emanded of bim that he ^ould revive the Kiagshijp In his ma 
person; He began to faU in with their view of the matter, bot 
some of the army chiefs on whom he most depended remained 
stubbornly Rqniblican. The desire of many moderate and 
practical men, particularly of the lawyers, was that Oliver should 
wear the crown, — ^the same men who two years later took the 
lead in recalling Charles for much the same reasons. Monarchy 
was seen to be essential to the restoration o! Parliament and the 
rule of law. 

Sept. 3 , It was in an early stage of this new evolution that death over- 
took the Protector. But already he had made some headway in 
weeding the army of its fanatical and extremist element, and for 
this reason Monk, the practical man, was able to remesent the 
strongest party among his fellow soldiers, and to poss^ himself 
of power at the end of the prolonged crisis of eighte^ months 
that followed Oliver’s death. Consequently, the desired dis- 
f 6to. bandment of the army, the Restoration of Monarchy, Pif liament 

and the rule of law took place without bloodshed, in the name 
of the old dynasty. Whether, if Oliver had lived, it could have 
taken place in his name may doubted, but it remains an open 
question. 

Oliver would perhaps have regarded the Restoration settle- 
ment with more equanimity than we suppose, for he was a good 
patriot, a great opportunist and at he^ an ardent Parliamen- 
tarian. His bitterest disappointment would have b^ the 
religious side of the new regime. Yet on English religion also 
he had left an indelible mark. His victory in the First Civil War 
made Pariiament instead of King the ultimate authority on 
ecde^astical questions, a decision upon which James II alone 
attempted to go back and in vain. His victory in the Second 
Civil War prevented the establishment of persecuting Presbyr 
terian orth^oxy. His long rule had nursed the Sects into such 
vigorous life that they and not the Presbyterians gave English 
Puritanism its form and its character in the coming period of 
non-conformity. The variety of English religious thought and 
’ practice, not without its influence inside the borders of the Church 
itself, and tending always to freedom of opinion, springs no doubt 
from something fundamental in the English character, but 
histcdcally it dates from the Cromwellian epoch. 

The Protector’s poli (7 had comHhed compr^en^on wi^ 
the dmrch and toleration without it. While he preserved tithe 
and endowments, he put down persecution: The beiefices td the 
; Omr^ were held by Presbyterians, Independents or Baptists 
indlfiieFentlyk while free congregations a more frnidfnl hfod 
\ multiplied outside. OUver thus (fl)tained in the of rdl^lion 
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a aU tbe vadons Puritan forces whidi ho had 

^aaOy Idled to obl^ in politics. He even tolerated the Prayer 
Book su^ptitiOttriy, wd would have toloated it op«ily bnt fof' 
the poUtical situation which more and more id«mtified An^canism 
\wth the cause of the exiled Stuarts. Hie fatal flaw in his ecde- 
siastM^ policy was that he had not been aWe to give to Anglicanism 
that share m the life of the Church which he had offered to grant 
It m the Heads of the Proposals.^ The Roman Catholics were 
less molested under the Protectorate than under Presbyterian or 
Anghcan Parliaments, and though the Mass was not legally 
tolerated the Recusancy laws were repealed. 

These conditions were much more favoumble to the growth 
of new religious movements than any that recurred until the great 
age of religion had begun to wane. The Quaker movement was 
able to come into being, favoured by Oliver himself, though higidy 
offensive to most persons in authority. Under the Protectcaate 
it took such root that the fiercer persecutions of the Restoration 
period could not destroy it. George Fox made at least the most 
original contribution to the history of religion of any F-nglid^man 
His very spiritual and very unorthodox Christianity had immense 
success among the Puritan sectaries of the last half of the 
Seventeenth Century. In this first period of its power 
Quakerism, — Abased on the doctrine of the ' inner ligh t,* that is 
on the direct personal inspiration of each Christian, man or 
woman,--was revivalist in its spirit and methods among the 
common people, rather than staid and ' qmet ’ as it h^nw in 
later generations. 

Both Long Parliament and Protector did their best for educa- 
tion, both by direct grants in aid and by donations of Church 
lands. The Puritan movement was in earnest about education 
as the Tudor d^poilers of the Church had never been. Largely 
under Puritan influence the founding of st^ools went on mu<h 
more rapidly in the first half of the Seventeenth Century riiau 
in the previous hundred years. The motive of educathmed 
enthusiasm was largely religious, but the connection of eduCariuh 
with religion, smd of religion with politics, had the grave disad- 
vantage of continual proscription in the Universities and sdiools, 
first of l^iritan teachers by Laud, then of Laudian teapots ^ 
the Puritans, and finally of all save Anglican teadb^ by the 
Restoration Parliaments. The effect on the two Univeiritito^ 
wh^ othervrise gave signs of vigorous life, was deplondile, and 
ultimat^y reduced them to the lethargy of toe Ei|^teehtil 
Centu^. The anfori^numt of unquestioning oitoodo^ in ptflitito 
and ireligkai is incoshpatilde udth toe true life of a tJifiversity; 

* SMp.^iS'bovei 
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The great fault of the Puritans as governors of the land was 
that they tended to exclude all who were not Puritan frtmi power 
and mfluence in the State; by making profession of rel^ous zeel 
a shibboleth, they bred notorious hypoaites, Their tyranmcEd 
and disastrous suppression of the theatre and otlwr clumsy 
attempts to make ^ple good by force were part of the ^me 
general error. When the Restoration oct^uired, the non*religioos 
part of the community had come to loathe tin Puritans as, twenty 
years before, they had loathed the Laudian clergy. In particular 
the squires, the strongest class in the social order of that day, had 
been outraged by the military rule of Major-Generals and by the 
overturn of the ancient institutions of the country. Whichever 
side they or their fathers had'taiken in the Great Civil War, the 
squireshad come to associate the political andsocialcha^eswhich 
th^ disapproved with Puritan religion ; therefore, by a strange 
inversion since the days of Eliot and Pym, the anti-Puritan 
tM5. legislation of the Clarendon Code was the work not of me King 
and the courtiers but of the Parliament and the squirk Yet 
under a Parliamentary syston the Puritan sects could hope some 
day to obtain a measure of toleration which they would never 
have obtained if the Stuart despotism had been prolonged after 
the pattern of Laud and Strafiord. 
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CHAPTER V 

English viUage a;id town life and its expan^on overaeas. Clntiacter of 

. Golonizataon and Ctdcaiial policy in the Seventeeotli CentOiy. Ne# 

England, Virginia, and the abamptitm of the Dut(^ ll£d^e €0100108. 

England, Fnmce and Holland 

Everyday life in Stuart times, though full of hardship, ignmrance 
and cruelty as compared with our own, had great compensating 
advantages. It was neither ugly nor unnatural. It was lived id 
the country, and whatever mam himself added to nature did not 
detract from the beauty of things. The crafts were conducted 
by men armed with tools to do their will, not as now by men 
doing the will of the machines they serve ; and it is not man him- 
self but the machine that is the enemy of grace and beauty of line. 
Before the mechanical age, common craftsmen were in a smse 
artists, doing nobler and more individual work than the modem 
employee engaged on mass production. They were therefore 
more contented with their lot in life, though many of its con- 
ditions were such as would not be tolerated in our more humane 
generation. 

These crafts were not carried on in immense urban areas from 
which nature had been elaborately expelled. London, which 
munbered half a million inhabitants by the end of the century, 
was the only place in England that could amswer to that de- 
scription. And even there a man could take his pleasure on the 
Thames, then the most glorious of city highways, or, if he could 
not afford a boat, could convey himself on foot in half an hour 
out of roaring Cheapside to meadows where sportsmen, set 
springes for snipe and partridge, close under hills haunted by 
nightingales. Nature could be found and wooed even by the 
Londoner without the intervention of mechanical transport.^ . 

The other towns of England, all much smaller in proportion to 
the capital than some are to-day, answered to the description that 
Thomas Hardy has given of the Dorch^ter of his own Iwyhood *. 

Cast<»bridge [Dorchester] lived by agriculture at one remove 
further from, the fountain-head than the adjoining villages — no more. 
The town^olk understood every fluctuation in rustic's emtditirm, 
for it affected their meipts as much as die labourer’s ; th^. mltesied 

1 The extraordituty «ize of London, both absolutely and ndatively to other 
towns, at the end of the Seventeenth Century uma doe to ita having booeiue the . 
greatest port ia the wwht and a vast distributing centre f<«: both whoiBidis 
and retail tmde. Ite.mannfaoUires were carried on not in factmias tnrt on tM 
diiMttcstic system as ehowhete; indeed the domestic system sur^ved loe!i|er,h)i 
L(^<m thah in the North and Midlands after tlw coming of the Tndidt^ 
ROvotttfion in 'the El^hteei^ Cimtury, when the ndaitvs sim m LandoodecilhMA 
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into tho troubles and joys which moved tiie aristocratic familtiss bsn 
ndles iound-*-for the sune reason. . . . Casierbri(%e was the comj^ 
ment ol the rural life ubund ; . not its .tirl»n opposite. Bees and 
butterflies in the cornfields at the top of the town, who desired to get 
to the tneads at the bottom, took no drcuitous course, but flew strai^t 
down High Street without any apparent consdousness that idiey were 
traversing strange latitudes. 

* 

Such were the towns of England from Elizabeth to George III. 
And, ^ch as they were, they housed only a small part of the 
population, for under the Tudors and Stuarts the crafts and 
manufactures were increasingly carried on, not in the corporate 
towns but in the country. Mwy villages and hamlets manu- 
factured for the national and' international market. (The medi- 
aeval isolation of the peasant was broken down, and ne came in 
contact in his own village with men of various occupatic^ dealing 
much with distant shires. Community of trade drew ^e whole 
nation together, sharpening the wits and broadening the outlook 
of the villager. When the first Stuart ascended the throne, men 
were sa 3 ring to each other : 

By the Lord, Horatio, these three 3 rears I have taken note of it, . . . 
the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier he galls 
his kibe. 

While the contemporary French and German peasants were 
still depressed by the survivals of am outworn feudalism, the 
English villager was ready to play an independent part in amy 
new development, religious or political, industrial or colonial. 
The Pilgrim Fathers were most of them English villagers in origin. 
The mediaeval serf would never have plamted the free and self- 
sufficient town^ps of New England. French Canada, founded 
in this same Seventeenth Century, was the transplantation of the 
mediaeval peasant under the leadership of his feudal noble and 
his priest ; wdiile the English Colonial movement was the mi- 
gration of a modem society, self-governing, half-industrial, awake 
to economic and intdlectu^ change. 

The new agriculture and the enclosures had upon the whole 
increased the number and impmtanc^ of the wdl-to-do tenant- 
fanners and freehold yeomm. Thonras Fuller, writing at the 
outlwes^ of the Civil War, thus describes the yeomen : 

The jreomanry is an estate of people almost peculiar to £h|^d. 
France and Italy are like a die whidt hath BO p<^^ betwwm sink and 
eCe, nol^lity and peasantry. . . . The yeoman wean doth<t». 
but makn golden parent, having tin m his buttons and i^ver in bis 
pockets. , , . In his own comtry he is a main man in jnries; He 
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A^bTOftd wt)4 .fais Credit stretches furdier- thui his travel. 
He goes not to JUuidon, bat s^fendendo, to save himself a fine, 
retnmed of a lory, where seeing the Kmg once, he prays for ever 

afterwards. 

liie forty-shilling fre^older, who included many of thjs sturdy 
dass, enjoys the parliamentary frandiise in the shire dectkms. 
Hie independent part played by the yeomen for King Oiarles^ 
cause in the West, and for the Parliament in Hamj^n’s Buckingr 
hamshire and Cromwell’s East .Anglia, showed how far the better 
class of Englidi peasant had progressed out of the ignorance and 
dependence of the serfs over whom theKorman Barons had ridden 
roughshod. 

The small squires, freehold yeomen, leasehold fanners and 
craftsmen formed togethm* a large part of the rural population. 
But there existed also an agricultural proletariate. Towards the 
close' of the Stuart period the publicist Gregory King surmised 
that the ’cottagers and paupers’ considerably outnumben^ the 
3 ^man freeholders and well-to-do tenant farmers, and slightly 
outnumbered the ' labouring people and out-servants.' All is 
extremely uncertain, local variations were infinite, and there are 
no figures available except such guesswork as Gregory King's. 
But it is probable that there was a large class of poor folk in every 
village, part of it landless and working for hire, part of it Uvmg 
from hand to mouth on a few strips in the common field, or on 
pasture rights or squattings on the conunon waste. Then, too, 
there was the nomad population of the roads and lanes, — ^the 
campers in the dingle, the tink^ and wandering craftsman, the 
gipsy from far lands, the highwayman and footpad, the ballad- 
monger, the quack and the showman, — a world of infinite variety, 
entertairunent and romance, which Shakespeare loved in its prime, < 
and George Borrow portrayed on the eve of its fading away before 
the remorseless regimentation of modmi ‘ improvement.’ 

Every dass of the rural community found an additkmal 
means of livelihood and enjoyment in the snaring of hares, wild- 
fowl and rabbits in places where no oire then cared to pre^srve 
than, besides more adventurous poadiing in warrens and parks. 
During the Civil War, the ‘ poor foot,’ recruited on bodi sidea from 
the rural proletariate, had the gratification of breaking up 
iimumerable deer-parfEs of ‘rebel’ or 'malignant' gentlctoj^ 
with the result that the stock of deer never fully recqvei^, and 
fox-hunting began after the Restoration to rival stag-hunthig 
as the usual form of the ^ase. Before that, foxes hjsd bccm 
mamacred for not preserved for sport. At the; same 

time the impgrovmnent of dmt-guns prosmted an aftoxiativn td 
hawlh3i% or as the sportsman’s favourite method of taking 
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fame; These eafly gtmmett umi^ stslked the h^d {(o; & 
shot ; pheasants were ^ot roosting, and partridges were shot or 
netted on the ground. By the md of Charles II’s reign, howev^, 
many gentlemen practised the most refined form of sport, and 
actually ' shot flying.' * 

England under the Stuarts was not sharply divided betw^n 
an urban and a rural way of life. Since the feudal life of the 
manor had disappeared and municipal life had become decadent, 
vilU^e and town were toth governed by Parliamentary Statutes 
rather than by local legislation, and were harmoniously related in 
a single economic system of national dimensions.* 

Yet in spite of the political and economic unity o£ England, 
means of locomotion were still so primitive, and the! ill-tended 
roads so execrable, that provincial differences in speecm, custom 
and character still gave picturesqueness and piquanw to life. 
The absence of a newspaper press and of a standardizedland uni- 
versal system of education enabled local traditions to\survive. 
Shire differed from shire, town from town and hamlet from'hamlet. 
There was more individuality then than now, at least in the 
external expression of character. 

Men and women were widely scattered through the island, 
thrown back upon themselves during frequent hours of solitude 
and isolation ; each had space to ^ow, like the spreading oak tree 
alone in the field, without troubling too much to conform to any 
conventional pattern. It was ' every man in his humouri’ The 
typical economic life of the time, as conducted by yeoman, farmer 
and small craftsmmi, left the individual more unfettered and self- 
dependent than he had been in the corporate life of mediaeval 
burgher and serf, cu has become in our own day under great 
caintalist and labour combinations. 

But such individualism, greater than is possible in the crowded 
world of to-day, was qualifi«i by the greater subjection of women 
to men. It was stiU the exception for women of the upper and 
middle class to choose their own husbands, and when the husband 
had been assigned he was lord and master, so far at least as law 
and custom could make hiin. Yet even so, neither Shakespeare's 
womai nor those of authentic Seventeenth Century memoirs, like 

^ TA^ Gsnfleffion’s x686, aays : * It is nowthe Mode to SAaof Flyings 

es being by experience fo^d the best and surest way ; for when the game is 
on ^e Wing, is but one Shot hita anjr part tSt its Win^ so Expanded, it will 
occasion Its fall, although apt to kill it, so that jfrour Spaniel soon be its 
Victor/ OthOrs found the art more difficult, for in lim jan^s (Bk. VllL, Chap. 

tbe gentleman supposed to have been bom in 1657 says of his brothers 
eapertom wito the gun * perhaps you may think it incredible, be could 

not only hit a etandi^ mark with great certainty, but hath shot a 0^ 

' * adg, U82. abo^e. 
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ilte sod Htttehmsons, wajiitiiig in {ters^n^y ^Lni;! 

This new English world, so full of. vigour, freedom imd 
initiative, laid the foundations of the Briti^ Empire and of the 
United States. The migration of early Stuart times was a 
world-movement akin in its imjiortance to the Anglo-Saxon 
wd Norse settlement of England a thousand years before. The 
Elizabethans had prepared ^e sea-way for the host of emigrants 
who used it in the following reigns. 

The great majority of the first Anglo-Americans came from 
the south-east of England and represented her most pronounced 
Nordic stock.^ They were accustomed not to the hamlets and 
isolated farms of the West and North, but to the large villages of 
the South-East and Midlands ; it was therefore natural for them, 
when they reached the other side of the Atlantic, to create the 
New Eiigliiud township, an UisLimiiuii which spread far, and did 
much to mould the destiny of all North America. They were 
indeed the very men to found solid institutions in the wilderness, 
because in their old homes they had combined self-help and 
economic individualism with residence in large village groups, 
where agriculture, crafts and trade had floiuished together. The 
Pilgrim Father did not go out expecting to find a job awaiting 
him in some specialized employment, but was ju'epared to turn 
his hand to an}rthing that circumstances imposed, asking only for 
land, of which there was abundance. 

A great part of the emigration under James and Charles I ran, 
indeed, not to New England but to the Bermudas, the West 
India islands, and to Raleigh’s Virginia, the first of English 
Colonies, refotmded in 1607. In these latRudes the climate was 
in some respects alluring ; in Virginia tobacco-culture and in the 
islands sugar offered a way to rapid wealth for a few. The 
abundant slave-labour of African negroes was only giadually 
introduced, but from the first there was a tendency to seek 
‘indentured servants,’ whether convict or other, to work the 
‘ plantations ' for an aristocracy. Some of the West Indiaii 
settlers were Puritan, some Anglicans inclining towards Royalist 
S3nnpathies, and some were failures of the Old World sent to make 

* Of atMKLt >5,000 kngfiaih lottled in NHw Ent^d in 1S40, it hu been ctdctt- 
l&tedby nomn Btatistiduts and genoalogists that nity per cent, came from Sn^cdii;, 
Eme» and Iferte : twenty per cent, from Norfolk, lincdnshire, Nnttitu^am, 
YorkibJre, Middlewm. Kent, Surrey and Sussex. Tbe counties on tike w<^ 
and SoottiA bojaden supplied only scattered individuals. Theoe original 25,000, ‘ 
to wbom coUieetively may be metendod tbe term ‘ PEgiim Fathers,' were a prolific 
riook and descendants were tbe men who did most toiet tiie poli!tlmd.asd 
sodal tone of the Utdted States in its great deveiopmenta west of the SipakMkiBa 
Mofintalnaialatertinma, until nbwitiSTo. 
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a fresh start oversea, Qot always with ha|^y restilts for the colooy. 
Local self<^yemment at once became a feature Ingisb settle- 
ments in Virginia and the i^da, distinguislung them from the 
colonies of other nations. 

But these semi-tropical colonies, important as they became, 
could not have imposed the English law and language on Nmth 
America as a whole. The tree whose bjanches were destined to 
cover the continent from sea to sea, had its deepest roots in the 
dose-settled, demoaatic, Puritan land of the New England town- 
ships. There the winter was long and hard, the soil thin and 
stony, the forests came down to the sea coast, covering every- 
thing, and the Red Indians prowled around, raiding the lonely 
farmstead and sometimes the'unwary township. £v^ acre had 
to be won from nature by axe and plough, and guard^ by sword 
and gun. Yet all the hardships of early settlement in Spch a land 
were endured and overcome, on account of the special character 
of the settlers and the reasons of their coming thither from 
iSao- England. Laud’s persecution made some of the best*, types of 
small gentry, yeomen and craftsmen, desire to emigrate. Nor 
were such men indifferent to the character of their new home. 
The English Puritan of that day sought a community large and 
homogeneous enough to protect him in the peculiar religious life 
which he wished to lead and which he wished to see his neighbours 
lead. The desire for free land and economic opportunity was part 
of the inducement, but would not by itself have filled the wilder- 
ness of New England with folk. For when in 1640 the persecution 
ceased, the immigration thither ceased also. But the prolific 
stock that had been planted there in the previous twenty years, 
held the key to the future of North America. 

Inunigrants of this type were able to endure and overcome the 
first winters in that harsh land of snow-bound, rocky forests. 
For they were picked men and women, trusting themselves and 
one another, with a purpose s^n^y held in common. Some of 
them were well-to-do, and the colony of Massachusetts was backed 
by money, supplies and good organizers in England,— -wealthy 
I^tan Lords, squires and London merchants, who stayed at 
home thmselves, but supported these ventures, partly from 
motives of religion, partly as an investment of their cajntaL 

Cbartes I set no bar to these proceedings, for he was glad to 
see such dangerous spirits go into vdtemt^ exile. Indeed their 
^artpre goes far to account for the non-reaistance of his EngHsh 
subjects durmg his dozen years of autocratic rale< From the 

of Elizabeth onwards, Aii|;Hcan persecution him alsra.ys been 
inure than half political hi it^ motive. The Roman Church 
persecuted ito save souk, and was th^ore less compronusing. 
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Romt eouid not ondure the thought of heresy in any part of 
the wcnrld ; aoXouis XIV would allow no Huguenots in Canada ; 
and Spain would have no Protestants in South Ainerica, But 
Charles I, and, iii latCT years. Clarendon, tolerated Puritan and 
Roman Catholic colonists on the other side of the ocean, provided 
Anglican conformity was observed at home, as the basis of the 
corresponding system in the political sphere. 

New England was democratic in spirit from first to last. The 
Saxon township was brought across from East Anglia, but squire- 
archy was left behind. Abundant land, divided up into freeholds 
among all who were ready to clear it of trees and till it with their 
own hands, was the firm basis of the original North American 
democracy. Squirearchy continued to flourish in an island where 
land was limited and at a premium, and population at a discount, 
whereas the opposite conditions prevailed in New England. 
Feudalism had arisen in the Dark Ages to organize society for 
self-defence under warrior landlords ; but in New England the 
commtmity acted as a whole, the township and the colony 
undertaking the organization necessary for fighting the redskins, 
and the mother country helping to defeat the Dutch and the 
French.* 

Above all, the Church was democratic, and religion was the 
motive of the foundation of the colony; the State in early 
Massachusetts was ruled by a democratic Church even more than 
in contemporary Scotland. Full political rights were confined to 
‘ Church members,’ who composed a considerable proportion of 
the whole population. Inside the colony there was no pretence 
at religious toleration. Dissidents seeking religious freedom from 
the particular brand of Puritanism represented in Massachusetts, 
moved away and founded neighbouring Rhode Idand, the colony 
of Puritan toleration, under the leadership of Roger Williams; 
New England included both kinds of Puritanism, the rigid and 
the free. 

New England was an amphibious community. The seaboard 
with its fine harbours and inlets, and the neighbouring fishing 
grounds, held the people to the coast and made them hatdy 
mariners. Their capit^d was Boston, a merchant city cm the S!(^ 
The forests on the water’s edge of the Atlantic rendered ship^ 
building easy for them, until the age of iron ships. Then: houses 
were built of wood as universally as those of the early Saxms in 
the old English forest. 

The inhabitants of New England and of all the Eng^iish colcmies 
on the American seaboard, not only found attraction qn the coast, 

* See p. SS, aibove. ''V; 
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but were hindered from penetrating far inland by formidable 
geographic barriers. The Appalachian and Alleghany mountains 
and their continuation northwards in wooded wildernesses up to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, effectually cut oS the early EngUrii 
colonists from knowledge of the prairies of the intmor and the 
Ohio Valley, where in fact mudh richer soil awaited them. But 
no great rivers offered them an easy way into the interior, like the 
St. Lawrence, the highway of the French colonials.. This geo- 
graphic restriction favoured close settlement and the growth 
of a number of coastwise colonies, each of great political solidity 
and numerical strengrii. When therefore in the Eighteenth 
Century the English-speaking populations of the seaboard at 
length burst over the Appalachiiii barrier into the Ohio| Valley 
and the prairies of the Middle West, they were powerful tenough 
to sweep away their French forerunners in those regiol^ and 
then to advance across the empty continent with astml^ing 
speed, planting over immense areas the New £ngland\ idea, 
modernized and mingled with the spirit of the ever-moving 
frontier. 

The settlement of the shores of the St. Lawrence river by the 
French, though contemporaneous with the settlement of New 
England, was its opposite in every respect. The one was the 
plantation of a seaboard, the other of a great river highway 
leading far into the interior of the continent. While the early 
Engli^ settlers multiplied their numbers and concentrated their 
strength in the agricultural townships of a large but limited area, 
the French went up the St. Lawrence as missionaries and fur 
traders, discovered the Great Lakes and sailed down the Mississippi. 
The fur trade was their economic object, and they pursued it by 
keejung on good terms with the Red Indian trappers from whom 
they purchased the furs. The New Englandem, on the other 
hand, wanted the Indian's hunting-grounds to plough, and 
regarded him as an enemy, only half human. The colour-feding 
of . the English race is stronger than that of the French. 

French Canada was as feudal and Roman Catholic as New 
England was democratic and Puritan. The Breton peasant, the 
most reUgious and obedient in old France, went out under the 
leadership of his priest and his lord, and reconstituted on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence the clerical and feudal society which 
alone he undeistood. There was no element of democracy or of 
Self-^>vemment in the French North American settlements until 
those ideas were intruded late in the Eighteenth Century as a 
xe»ilt of Englirii conquest. Ibe French royal government, which 
had ocganized and subsidized the planting of the colony, kept it 
und^ dose control and subjected every male inhabitant to com- 
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pulsory militaty service^ No one could eater the colony without 
the permission of King Louis, and that permission was not granted 
to Huguenots. 

The Amarican dolonies of England, the offspring of Hissi^ by 
Self-help, were much less submissive to their home government 
than the colonies of France, Spain or even Holland. Ihie English 
colonic had originated not in atts of State but ai the venture of 
joint-stock onnpanies or of individual proprietors. As they were 
gradually brought under the control of the Crown, the habit 
of seM-govemmCTt within the colony had perpetually to be 
adjusted, not without friction, to the authority of the Royal 
Governor. It was a ‘ dyarchy ' that caused many quarrels, but 
was necessitated by the circumstances of the time. 

In practice, in spite of the Governor, the colonies were sdf- 
goveming as regards their own internal affairs. Land had con- 
templated an attack on the religious autonomy of New England, 
and it cannot be doubted that if Charles Ts despotism had become 
securely established in the old country a crisis would ere long have 
arisen out of an attempt to extend the system of arbitrary govern- 
ment across the ocean. But the civil troubles at home gave the 
colonies twenty years in which to nurse their independent spirit: 
Massachusetts made war and founded or annexed new colonies 
without reference to the home government. It is true that the 
victorious Parliament of 1649, in reasserting the unity of the 
Empire on a regicide basis, had proclaimed the novel doctrine that 
the English Parliament could legislate for and govern the colonies ; 
but Oliver as Protector had more carefully respected the sraisitive 
independence of New England, and the Restoration put the 
colonies back in direct relation with the Crown rather than with 
Parliament. 

Massachusetts had, in fact, early adopted an attitude almost 
amounting to a claim to independent sovereignty This led to 
a long and bitter dispute, occupying the reigns of Charles and 
James II. It came to a climax in 1683, when the Charter of 
Massachusetts was cancelled at the height of the Tory reaction 
in England, when so many English towns were similarly deprived 
of their ancient liberties. In the case of Massachusetts the jauvo- 
cation had been considerable, but it did not justify the attempt to 
subject the colony to despotic government. The Revolution of 
1689 gave the op^rtunity to settle this, like so many other out- 
standing questions. A new Charter was gifted and self-govem* 1691. 
ment restored on the condition that political rights should be 
extended not merely to ‘ Church members ’ but to the whole 
colonial conamunity. ‘ Thanks to England,' writes Mr. Truslow 
Adams, ‘the final death-blow had legally been dealt to the 
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theocracy, and the foundation laid for genuine self-govmunent 
and religious toleration.’ 

The probability that New Eng^d would soine day break 
off from the home government was present freon the first. It 
was made yet more probable udien on the Restoration of 
Charles II the social and religious differences between old and 
New England were stereotyped. In the homeland puritanism 
and democracy were once more subjugated> by Anglicanism and 
aristocracy, an arrangement which the Revolution of 1689 modi- 
fied but (hd not overset. Cromwell had found it easy to remain 
on good terms with Massachusetts, though Virginia and Barbados 
had to be compelled by force of arms to obey the regicide 
Republic. If a system of religion and society consonant with 
the ideas of the Protectorate had become permanentlin the 
mother country, the social and intellectual misundersWiding 
between old and New England would not have become so sharp 
as it did in the middle of the Eighteenth Century. \ 

Cromwell was the first ruler of England who was consdously 
an Imperialist. Before him, the attitude of government toWds 
colonization had been permissive only. The Protector annexed 
Jamaica by force of arms, thereby greatly increasing the import- 
ance of the English possessions in the West Indian archipelago.* 
He also annex^ Acadia from France, but it was given back after 
the Restoration. 

In spite of their surrender of Acadia, the governments of 
Charles IPs reign, under the influence of Ckrendon and of Shaftes- 
bury, were imbued with the spirit of Cromwell’s colonial policy. 
'They took intelligent interest in the affairs of America, largely 
with a view to promoting English trade and finding markets for 
English goods. Prince Rupert and the Court supported the enter- 
prise of the English fur-traders to Hudson’s Bay, turning the 
northern flank of the French Canadian trappers. Above all, 
1664. England captured and annexed from the Dutch the group of 
Middle Colonies between New England and Virginia, turning 
New Amsterdam into New York, and so forming an unbroken 
coastline under the British flag from Maine to the new colony of 
Carolina. Behind that liim of coast colonies was founded the 
most strange settlement of all : Charles IPs government, at the 
moment of the strongest Tory reaction in England, permitted 
x6St. William Perm, the Quaker courtier and organizer, to found 
Pennsylvania as a refuge for persecuted Friends in the wildemess, 

* The Civil Wan, from the time of Qomwdl ttU Sedgemoor and after, sent 
ki^ge supplies of unhappy political prisoners and prisoners of war to serve the 
West mian planters as * indenturea servants/ practically as slavi^^ for a term 
of years. In this miserable way, the Engliidi stock was iimreased* 
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where thqr practised with sjicms the UHWtaited priiw^ oI just 
dealing with the redskifis. 

The annexation and further planting rf these Middle Colonies 
brought to the front two new prindplcs of flie utmost importance 
in the British Empire— the union of a number of difierent races 
with equal rights under the British flag, and religious toleration 
for all. Those principles had not been the contribution of New 
England. They vere first developed on a large scale in the Middle 
Colonies seized from Holland, where the Dutch were quickly 
reconciled by the respect paid to their customs and by the enjoy- 
ment of rights of self-government such as they had not known 
under their own flag. In New York Colony, in Pennsylvania, in 
Maryland and in New Jersey, there were welded together on equal 
terms of freedom, English, Dutch, Swedes, Germans, French and 

and Lutherans, Roman Catholics, Quakers and Presbyterians. 
Thither, as to a most congenial atmosphere, came the Huguenot 
victims of renewed Roman Catholic persecution in the Europe of 
Louis XIV, and the Romanist and Puritan sufferers from Anglican 
intolerance, which operated only in the British Islands. 

The North America of the Eighteenth Century that ultimately 
revolted from Great Britain, was made up of the combination of 
three types of colony. New England, the Middle Colonies, and the 
Southern slave-owning aristocrats. The characteristic spirit of 
modem America, which eventually spread from Atlantic to 
Pacific, was a blend of the ideas and habits of the democratic 
township and self-dependent Puritanism of New England with 
the absence of religious and racial prejudice fostered among the 
races and religions that were first mingled in the Middle Colonies. 

A third element, common to all the colonies from Maine to 
C/arolina, was the frontier spirit. The frontier m American 
history does not mean, as in Europe, a fixed boundary paraded by 
sentries, but is the term used for that part of the wilderness into 
which the white man has most recently penetrated. The frontier 
was always moving, but the frontiersman was always the same. 
At whatever distance, small or great, from the Atlantic seaboard^ 
whether in the Seventeenth <«: the two following Centuries, 
tain chamcteristics were always found among the pioneers of 
the advance into the West. Hardihood, resource and courai^; 
poverty and the hope of present betterment ; democratic equality 
and dislike of all forms of training and authority, whether political 
or intellectual ; carelew generosity and shrwd self-help ; tyrwhf 
law and good comrad^p; cmnplete ignorance distant 
Europe-combined to make up a wdl-known type of character, 
often in ^arp contrast to the settled and conservative habits of 
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the comfortable folk never the coast, m districts which had them- 
selves constituted the frontier a generation or two before. 

If ever aristocratic Britain wve to come into serious conflict 
with her colonies, ^e would find some sympathizers at least 
among the settled and weIl-to>do folk of the coaSt towns, who 
grew richer and somewhat mqre amenaUe as the generations went 
by ; but she would find implacable rebels npt only in the Puritan 
fanners of New England, but in the democratic frontiersmen at 
the back of every colony, an element frequently despised or for- 
gotten by the highly civilized part of society until it was too late. 

In the last half of the Seventeenth Century England's states- 
men and merchants put a high V^ue on her American colonies. 
They did not indeed foresee 'their enormous future expansion ; 
no one dreamed for an instant that the quarter of aimillion 
inhabitants of the coast colonies in 1700 would ever be emarged 
into a State of a hundred millions. The Appaladiian Moqntams 
bounded the vision not only of British statesmen but ijf the 
Anglo-Americans themselves. England prized about equally the 
sugar islands and the colonies of the continental seaboard. 

The overseas possessions were valued as fulfilling a twofold 
purpose. First as suppl5dng an appropriate outlet for the ener- 
getic, the dissident, the oppressed, the debtors, the criminals and 
the failures of old England — a sphere where the energies of men 
who were too good or too bad not to be troublesome at l^ome, 
might be turned loose to the general advantage ; as yet there was 
no pressing question of a purely economic excess of population in 
England. Secondly, the colonies were valued as mvkets where 
raw materials could be bought, and manufactured articles sold, 
to the advantage of England’s industry and commerce. ‘ 1 state 
to you,’ said Chatham, ‘ the importance of America ; it is a 
double mvket : a mvket of consumption and a market of supply.' 
Cromwell and Clarendon, Shaftesbury and Somers, would all have 
said the same. 

The external policy of England was falling more and more 
undv the influence of mercantile considerations. Even the 
restoration of the influence of the old social order in 1660 did not 
go far enough to check this movement. The direction of the 
course of external trade by government regulation from White- 
hdl or Westminster, a scheme of which the Navigation Laws 
formed part, was worked in some respects to the advantage 
of the mainland colonies ; in other respects it sacrificed their 
mterest to that of the home country or the sugar islands — 
whereupon the New Englanders took to smuggling like ducks 
to water. 
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At tile end of the Stuart period England was the gnatcst 
manufacturing and trading country in the world, and London 
outstripped Amsterdam as the world’s greatest emporium. There 
was a thriving trade with the Orient, the Mediterranean 
and the American colonies; its basis was the sale of Pngligh 
textile goods, which could be carried to the other side of the 
world in the large ocean-going ships of the new era. England’s 
commerce, in America and everywhere else, Im-gely consisted of 
the sale of English manufactures. In that lay her strength as 
compared to her forerunners in maritime power. Venice had 
been the carrier, at the European terminus, of the trade between 
all Europe and the Asiatic markets. Spain had hved on spoU, 
tribute and mining for precious metals. Even Holland had 
lacked a sufficient hinterland of manufactures and population in 
her small territory. 

When finally the attacks of Louis XIV drove Holland to 
devote her wealth and energy to self-defence on land, she gradually iW*- 
fell behind England in the race for commercial leadership. In 
spite of maritime rivalry, it was England’s interest to save Dutch 
independence and to preserve the Spanish Netherlands from 
falling into French hands. For if the Delta of the Rhine had 
become French, the maritime power and the independence of 
England could not have long survived. In that respect English 
and Dutch interests were identical, as Charles and James II 
failed to see, but as the English people saw. But it was none 
the less to the selfish advantage of England that her two chief 
rivals for naval and commercial supremacy became engaged 
during this critical period in great military expenditure, France 
from deliberate choice and ambition, Holland from the necessities 
of self-defence. 

Meanwhile in the England of the Restoration and of the 
Revolution Settlement, the governing classes were determined to 
spend as much on the Navy as was necessary, and as little on the 
Army as they could possibly help. 

Books rox Fvxtbxx Bzadwo 
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PARUAMENT RECAUS THE KING 


CHAPTER VI 

The Restoration and the Reign of Charles 11. The Formation of the Whig 
and Tory Pi^es 

The principles of government associated with the names of 
Casar and Napoleon have never been ‘popular in England. 
Cromwdl. like aU great English soldiers, disl^^ the idea of ruling 
his countrymen by the sword, and they disliked him for doing it. 
In his last years he was seeking a path back to the rule of law, 
custom and Parliament. But law, custom and Parliampt were 
in this island so inextricably interwoven with the Kindly office 
by centuries of continuous growth and by the inherited associa- 
tion of ideas, that a restoration of the monarchy was njeeded if 
the nation were to enjoy its ancient rights again. 

Had Oliver himself lived, it seems likely that he.woutd have 
attempted the most difficult task of his life, to restore ccffistitu- 
tional rule by reviving the monarchy in his own person. In the 
person of his feeble son Richard it was frankly impossible. The 
rule of the sword became more undisguised and more intolerable 
when there was no strong hand to wield it, when regiment began 
to fight with r^ment, and General to rise up against General as 
in the worst periods of the Roman Empire. To prevent anarchy 
from becoming chronic at home, and to stay the dissolution of the 
Empire overseas, there was no way but to recall the Stuart heir. 
The sooner and the more mllingly that was done by Parliament 
and by the old Roundhead party, the greater would be the 
freedom of the subject under the restored Kingship. 

The lead given by General Monk to the sane and patriotic 
elemotts in the army, enabled the Convention Parliament to 
be freely elected. It consisted of moderate Roundheads of the 
old Presbyterian party, with a strong admixture of Cavaliers. 
It called back Charles II from hU exile in Holland. At this 
important crisis of the constitution, it was not the King who 
summoned Parliamrat, but Parliament that summoned the King. 
Though the principle of the Divine Right of Kings might be 
preached as the favourite dogma of the restored Anglican Church, 
though the lawyers might pretend after thdr fashion that Charles 
the Exile had been Charles II from the moment his father's head 
fell upon the scaffold, the fact was notorious that monarchy had 
^er a long interval been renewed in his person by the vote of the 
two Houses, as the result of a general election. 

The authority of Ihe King and the authority of Parliament 
were once more regarded as inseparable. Rivals they might 
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long remain, miemieis migiit (m occasion become, but they 
would never again be two mutually exclusive meth<^8 of 
government as Strafford and the Regicides W made them. 
Absolutism and Republicanism both were dead; nor -except 
by James II has any serious attempt since bewi made to revive 
either the one or tlm other in E nglan d 

So ‘ the King enjoyed his ^ again.' The second Charles 
could indeed be trusted to ‘ enjoy ’ whatever came his way, but 
‘ his own ’ was no longer the full heritage of power which had 1640- 
descended to his ancestors. The crown had been stripped of 
many of its jewels in the first session of the Long Parliament, 
and that work was not undone at the Restoration. The great 
Prerogative Courts, with their rival system of jurisprudence based 
on the laws of ancient Rome, were not revived as an eyesore 
to the Common Lawyers and a weapon of the Prince against the 
Subject : Star Chamber and High Commission remained a^liriied 
and illegal Taxation could no longer be imposed save by vote 
of Parliament. Strafford’s old enemies, * Sir Edward Coke and 
his Year>Books,' Hampden and his scruples on Ship-money, 
triumphed at the Restoration no less than Laud and his surplices. 

Of all that generation of the illustrious dead one survivor 
remained to become the architect of the Restoration settlement, 

— Edwairi Hyde, now Earl of Clarendon and Lord Chancellor, 
the faithful servant of the ro3ml family in its long exile. To him 
the Stuarts owed it that they ever returned from foreign lands, 
because even there he had kept young Charles in some degree 
of connection with the Anglican Qmrch and the constitutional 
royalists, in spite of the Queen Mother and the swordsmen. And 
now, in the critical first months of the reign, Clarendon’s wisdom 
and moderation, in harmony with the King’s shrewdness and loose 
good-nature, gave peace to the land, stayed the furies of revenge, 
and made it to the interest of all parties to live as loyal subjects 
of the restored monarchy. 

Clarendon, who had been the bosom friend of Falkland and 
the ally of Hampden against Strafford, was still the man of 1640. 

To that year he undertook to bring back the body politic, as 
thorgh the two most crowded decades in English Histo^ had not 
intervened. Nor was he wholly unsuccessful The balance of 
poww between King and Commons was fixed in 1660 at the point 
where it had be«i set in the first session of the Long Parliament 
The restored equilibrium of the Constitution served as nothing 
else could have done to give a breathing space for recovery and 
regrowth after the. storms of the revolutionary era. But miere 
equilibrium would not provide a permanent form of government 
for a vigorous and growing State, as Strafford and Pj^ had both 
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foreseen. State action, especially overseas, was paralyse by 
the division of executive and legislative into two rival bodies, 
neither the acknowledged master of the other in case of dispute. 
Until Parliament controlled foreign policy as well as finance, 
until the King’s Ministers were also the servants of the House 
of Commons, the King’s government would remain su^cted, 
impoverished and hampered ; and the struggle between Crown 
and Houses would proceed once more, whether the Pariiament 
were called ' Cavalier ' or ‘ Whig.’ 

Clarendon indeed had little joy of his chosen part as mediator 
between King and Commons, for both fretted against the limits 
he set. His other sorrow was that he could nowhere find the 
integrity and public spirit of the* men he had known in h|5 youth. 
The character of English poUticians, and, to a less extent, the 
character of the class of landed gentry as a whole had degmerated 
under the corroding influence of war, confiscation and revolution. 
Politicians and poets, with one or two grand exceptioi^s, had 
learnt to change their principles and their allegiance like STS|mmer 
and winter clothes. And the young royalist squires who now 
rode roughshod over the land had been ill schooled for the parts 
they were to play. Some had spent what should have been their 
schooldays in garrets over the Amo and the Seine, amid the riff- 
raff of foreign cities ; while those who had stayed in England had 
grown up among grooms in a comer of the dismantled manor- 
house when the estate had gone to the hammer. Mean shifts to 
gain their daily bread had been their education and discipline, 
and. hatred of the Puritan spoiler had been instilled in the place 
of region. 

An upper class so brought up was not likely to resist the incite- 
ment to cynicism and profligate life afforded by the spectacle 
of the suprmacy and downfsdl of the Puritans. The distinction 
between virtue and h}q>ocrisy was dim to the first generation 
that laughed over Hudibras. Charles II, himself a product of 
these conditions, made broad the primrose path for the world of 
fashion in his (fliarming and heartless Court. Clarendon's anti- 
quated virtue divided him from his master and from the new 
generaticm of Parliament men. His grave integrity might indeed, 
Uke Ktt’s or Peel’s, have won the confictence of the uncormpted 
middle dasses, where family prayers were said dafly and virtue 
was not modced. But political and religious affinities disabled 
him from becoming their leader ; he was the last man in the 
kmgdom to court the popular suffrage, and he left to libertines 
hke the young Buckingham and to sc^tics like Shaftesbury the 
task d leading rraurgent non-conformity and organizing the 
political aspirations of the mercantile world. 




84. Charles II, Louis XIV and the States of Holland — Peace or 
War? Anon, engraving, (?) 1677. 

Louis runs after Charles with a bag of money, an offer which would be accompanied 
by war, while alliance with Holland would produce peace and commerce. 



85. The Coronation Banquet of James II in Westminster HaU, 1685. 
From Sandfort, Coronation of James //, 1687. 



86. The Seven Bishops taken to the Tower; the Seven Bishops 
released from the Tower. From Engel ands Godsdienst en V ryheid 
her steld door den Heere Prince von Oranien. Amsterdam. 1689. 
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The greatest work of Clarendon and Charles, for which both 
deserve high credit, was their steady refusal to permit a graeral 
revenge upon the Roumihead party. Only so could the King 
fulfil the promises made in Holland that had brought him home 
in peace, only so could the throne be re-established as a national 
institution accepted by all parties. The Act of Indemnity and tStfe. 
Oblivion was stigmatized by the Cavaliers as ‘ Indemnity for the 
King's enemies and Oblivion for the King's frien<te.* The 
royalists had looked to glut their revenge in the Wood and the 
estates of the rival faction ; but in the main they were dis- 
appointed, and they never forgave Clarendon. 

A dozen regicides, and Vane the noblest survivor of the 
Commonwealth statesmen, were offered up as scapegoats, and 
their deaths appeased the cry for blood, never prolonged in 
England. But the cry for land was louder and more lasting. 

Land was still the chief goal of ambition, the chief source of wealth, 
power and social consequence. On the land-question a comino- 
mise was effected by Clarendon whidh secured the acceptance of 
the new regime by the great body of former Roundheads. Church 
and Crown lands, and private estates of Cavaher magnates that 
had been confiscated and sold by the rebel governments were 
resumed, without compensation to those who had purchased 
them. But the lands which Cavaliers had themselves sold to 
pay the fines imposed on them as * malignants ' were left in the 
hands of the pur^asers. A large body of new men thereby made 
good their footing in the English squirearchy, at the easy price of 
attending the restored Anglican worship. Many of these prosper- 
ous ex-Roundheads became local leaders of the Whig party in 
the coming era.^ 

Under this arrangement many Cavaliers failed to recovo" 
lands which they had been forced to sell as a price of their loyalty 
in evil days ; they were bitterly aggrieved against the govern- 
ment, and continued to hate the former Roundheads of every 
shade wi^ a personal as well as a political hatred. This temper 
dictated the policy of the Cavalier Parliament that was elected 
at the height of the reaction in 1661. 'The majority of the new 
members formed a party — afterwards known as ‘ Toiy ’—that 
was more Anglican and squirearchical than royalist ; it kept the 
Crown on a short allowance of taxes, scooted the advice of CharieS 
and Clarendon, remodelled the Corporations in the interest of 
their own Church and party rather than of the Court, and set on 
foot by Parliamffltary statute a persecution of Puritan non- 
conformists more cruel than any desired by the King or even by 
that stout Anglican the Lord Chancellor. 

* See p. 417, above, and note. 
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i 66 t- Indeed the so-called ‘Clarendon Code' of laws against 

1665. Dissenters was not the work of Clarendon, still less of Charles, but 
of Parliament and the squires. By insisting on a fiercer reUgious 
persecution than ever, at the beginning of a new age that needed 
above all dse religious toleration, Parliament sowed dragon’s 
teeth, destined to spring up in the plots, factions and violences 
that convulsed the latter years of the reign. The ‘ Clarendon 
Code ’ was the Cavaliers’ revenge for their long sufferings and 
their lost lands. Balked by the Act of Indemnity, they found 
this other outlet for their feelings. They were prompted less by 
religious bigotry than by political passion and the memory of 
personal wrongs and losses, many of them still unredressed 

The root of what the Dissenters were now to suffet niay be 
traced to the Parliamentary fines on ‘ malignants ’ and to the 
executions of Laud and Charles I. It was not merely vengeance : 
the ' Clarendon Code ' was also a measure of police agepst the 
revival of the Roundhead party. The Act of UniformityW 1662 
restored the Prayer Book and turned adrift without compensation 
2000 clergy who could not assert their ‘ unfeigned consent and 
assent ' to everything the book contained. The Conventicle Act 
of two years later made prison and transportation the lot of those 
caught in acts of dissenting worship. These Statutes were the 
policy of Parliament, not of the King. Laud’s religion triumphed, 
but not through the royal power nor through the clerical juris- 
diction and authority which he had striven to restore, but through 
the action of the Parliament of squires whose right to pronounce 
upon religion he and Charles I had died rather than acknowledge. 

The religious settlement of the Restoration was not conceived 
in the spirit of compromise which marked the political and social 
settlement. Yet it may at least be questioned whether it has not 
led to more religious, intellectual and political liberty than would 
have resulted from a wider extension of the boundaries of the 
Established Church. If the plan to ' comprehend ’ Baxter and 
the moderate Puritans had succeeded at the abortive Savoy Con- 
ference of 1661, the Quakers, Baptists, and more advanced sects, 
who must still have been left outade, might have been too isolated 
and inconsiderable ever to enforce the claim of toleration for 
themselves. The arrangement actually made, under which the 
Church of England and the various Puritan Churches followed each 
its own linea^f development, rendered toleration inevitable ere 
long, and led to the variety and competition of religious bodies 
characteristic of modem England, utterly at variance with 
mediseval, Tudor or Stuart notions of Church and State. 

It is true that the Puritan sects lost greatly by exclusion from 
the culture of the Universities and from their natural share in 
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social influence and politicd power, but their very disabiliti^ and 
grievances forced them to remain for two hunted years vigflant 
champions of liberty and critics of government. Our two-party 
system in politics flourished so long and so vigorously because 
religion also was based upon the two great parties of laivil^ed 
and unprivileged. 

But m the interim between the Restoration and the Revo- 
lution, the nation was tom and tortured by the active persecution 
of so large a body as the Protestmit Dissenters. The squires 
indeed, Whig as well as Tory, conformed to the Anglican wor^p, 
although the two parties were diametrically opposed to each other 
in their attitude towards the Church. But many of the middle 
and lower classes, in the days of Baxter, Bunyan and George 
Fox, suffered ruin and imprisonment rather than give over the 
attendance at services which Parliament had made illegal The 
merchant class suffered so severely from the penalties enforced on 
Dissenters, that statesmen were at length alarmed by the havoc 
wrought by persecution in English manufacture and commerce. 

They felt less concern for the grave injury done to education by 
the Five Mile Act, which forbade any clergyman or schoolmaster iWS* 
from coming within five miles of a city or corporate town unless 
he swore that he would ‘ not at any time endeavour any altera- 
tion in Government either in Church or State.’ Puritanism was 
strongest in the towns, and the loss thus inflicted on its culture 
was never completely made good. 

The number of Dissenters was kept down by twenty-five 
years of severe though intermittent persecution. But even in 
their worst sufferings the faithful looked forward to the next 
general election to bring them relief through Parliament. For 
this reason there was no general exodus to America as in the days 
of Laud and Strafford. The Puritans continued to have faith in 
the House of Commons, although so long as the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment sat,— and it sat for seventeen years,— it was the prime source 
of their troubles. 

In Charles IPs Court at Whitehall, where Roman Catholicism 
and scepticism were both more influential than among the Parlia- 
ment men at Westminster, a larger measure of toleration found 
advocates. The King, a Romanist at heart, desired to tolerate 
and promote Catholics, and he knew that it was not safe to do so 
unless the Puritans were relieved at the same time. Moreover, 
this expert hedonist took less pleasure than the virtuous in 
punishing other people for their opiniona The persecuting 1663 toil 
statutes were on more than one occasion suspended by a royal 
Declaration of Indulgence. This wholesale tampering with the 
execution of laws was declared illegal by Parliament, and the 
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Puritans who gained occasional respite ,1^ these Declarations, 
were embarrassed by the knowledge that they were acts of arbi- 
trary power and that their benefits were shared by the Roman 
Catholics. Parliament was determined that both Puritans and 
Romanists should remain under the full weight of the penal laws. 
It was a curious ' triangular duel ' between Rome. Canterbury 
and Geneva, between King, Parliament and the distressed subject. 
It passed through a variety of phases until the decisive crisis of 
1688—9. 

In the second decade of the Restoration regime the Protestant 
Dissenters began to spy a hope of relief in a quarter that suited 
them much better than the royal prerogative. A minority in the 
two Houses of Parliament, that was steadily increased by the 
process of by-elections as the old members died off, held out 
the hope of statutory relief to ‘ tender consciences,’ andWposed 
both the Cavaliers and the Court. \ 

This ' Whig ’ party, as it was eventually called, had religious 
affinities in its rank and file with Puritanism, and in its\higher 
grades with the latitudinarianism and rationalism of the new 
age. Puritan and Rationalist were drawn together into common 
opposition to the dominant High Churchmen. The Baptist 
preacher, dogged by spies from conventicle to conventicle and 
haled from prison to prison by infuriated Justices of the Peace, 
when he heard that the Whig chiefs had taken up the cause of 
Parliamentary toleration for all Protestants, was too greatly 
rejoiced to enquire whether Algernon Sidney was in a state of 
grace, or what Shaftesbury meant by ‘ the religion of all wise men. ’ 

The Royal Society and the great scientific movement that 
b. 164a, reached its full inteUectual splendour in Sir Isaac Newton at 
d. vjvj. Trinity College, Cambridge, was nursed in its infancy by the 
patronage of Charles II and the sceptical courtiers, who had at 
least the virtue of cturiosity. The scientific and latitudinarian 
movement slowly created an atmosphere favourable to the 
doctrine of religious toleration as propounded by the Whig 
philosoiffier, John Locke, while outside the realm of politics it is 
noticeake that the hunt after witches, that had raged horridly in 
the first half of the Stuart era, began to abate, as first the Juices 
and then the juries began to feel the prickings of philosophic 
doubt. 

Within the national Church, latitu^arianism had a party, 
respectable for its learning and eloquence rather than for its 
numbers, and more powerful in London than in the countiyride. 
This was the ' Low Church ’ party, a name that then denoted not 
evangelicalism but what we should now call ' broad ‘ or ‘ liberal 
views. Politically the Low Churchmen, like Stillingfleet, Tillotsmi 
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and Burnet, were^e advocates of Toleration and the friends of 
the Protestant Dissenters. Similarly the name ' High Qmrch,’ 
given to the great majority of the clergy and th«r more ardent 
lay supporters, did not then mean ritu^t ; it betokened strong 
antipathy to Dissenters as well as to Romanists, bdief in the doc- 
trine of non-resistance to Kings and their divine hereditary right, 
a great reverence for King Charles the Martyr and — at least among 
the clergy— a high view of the authority of the Church in politics 
Md society. Dr. Johnson, though he lived a hundred years lata:, 
is an excellent example of the ‘ High Church’ mentality any time 
between the Restoration and the French Revolution. 

It is, indeed, remarkable how much of Puritan, or at least of 
strongly Protestant thought and practice survived the political 
and ecclesiastical fall of the Puritan sects. Family prayer and 
Bible reading had become national custom among the great 
majority of religious laymen, whether they were Churchmen or 
Dissenters. The English character had received an impression 
from Puritanism which it bore for the next two centuries, though 
it had rejected Puritan coercion and had driven Dissenters out of 
polite society. Even the Puritan Sunday survived. The anxiety 
of James I and Laud that the English people should continue as 
of old to play games on Sunday afternoon, was, one would have 
supposed, cdculated to meet with the approval of the most 
athletic and ‘ sporting' of all nations. Yet even at the Restora- 
tion, when the very name of Puritan was a hissing and a reproach, 
when the gaols were crowded with harmless Quakers and Baptists, 
the Puritan idea of Sunday, as a day strictly set aside for rest 
and religious meditation, continued to hold the alliance of the 
English people. The good and evil effects of this self-imposed 
discipline of a whole nation, in abstaining from organized amuse- 
ment as well as from work on every seventh day, still awaits the 
dispassionate study of the social historian. 

A reduction in public expenditure was one of the most popular 
consequences of the fall of the Cromwellian system. The King 
was indeed put by the Cavalier Parliament on an absurdly short 
allowance, which hampered all branches of the administration 
and ere long tempted him to sell the control of his foreign policy 
to Louis XIV of France. But the shortage was a natural result 
of the return to ' the just balance of the constitution,’ whieh 
Clarendon bdieved to be the last word of political wisdom. Till 
Parliament could control policy and expenditure, it would not 
consent to open wide the public purse. When the Commons 
insisted on searchii^ the royal account books to trace the actual 
use made of money voted for the maritime war with Holland, 
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Clarendon and the courtiers were scandalized at sudi an invasion 
of the province of the executive by the legislative. Yet this was 
a first step on the road to that Parliamentary control of expendi- 
ture, which alone could secure for the King’s government the 
liberal and continuous supplies from the taxpayers essential to a 
great nation in modem times. 

It was the military and not the naval establishment that bore 
the brunt of the reductions from Cromwell's lavish standards. 
By a single great financial effort, the New Model Army was paid 
ofi and disbanded at the Restoration, as might have been done 
thirteen years before if the Long Parliament had been well- 
advised. It was replaced by no other considerable force . , Besides 
the King's splendid royalist ‘ Life Guards ' designed to ride by his 
coach and protect him from fanatics and Fifth Monarehy Men, 
only a few regiments were kept on foot, and those chiefly m foreign 
possessions like Tangier.^ The oldest regimental traditions of the 
British Army derive either from the few Cromwellian vmits whose 
life was continued like the Coldstream Guards, or else frpm the 
famous regiments in Dutch service like the Buffs. 

The Cavalier Parliament, reflecting the passionate feeling of 
the English country gentlemen, hated and feared the very name 
of ‘ standing army.’ They were well aware that lawful Kings 
could play them tricks with such a force, as easily as usurping 
Protectors. The King alone, as all good Cavaliers believed, had 
the right to nominate to military commands and give ordjers to 
the armed forces. To claim any such powers for Parliament was 
to be a rebel and a Roundhead, for the Great Civil War had broken 
out on that issue. But it followed from these loyal premises that 
the Army must be kept very small, lest His Gracious Majesty 
should be tempted to arbitrary conduct. 

How well grounded was this caution appeared too late when 
James II was permitted to keep on foot 30,000 men. Only as a 
consequence of the Revolution that he then provoked, did Parlia- 
ment gain practical security that the Army would not be used 
against the liberties of the land. Only then, in the reigns of 
William III and Anne, did fear of a standing army begin to sub- 
side, first among Whig statesmen whose hearts were in the land 
war against Louis XIV, The mind of the Tory squire moved 
more slowly ; for a hundred years after Naseby the sight of a 
company of regulars on the march recaiied to him the red-coats 
who had blown in the door of his grandfather's hall, ruined his 

‘ Tangier and Bombay came as the dowry of Charles 11*8 wife, the Portuguese 
ri^cess, Catherine of Braganra. In return England helped to -maintain the 
> recovered independence of Portugal from decadent Spain, and the commercial 
and political rdations of England and Portugal began which have lasted over 
two centuries jand a half. 
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estate, proscribed bis religion and belieacl«d his King. The only 
force he trusted was the iU-trained mihtia of the county, officertd 
by rustic squires like himself. 

No such fears and memories affected the upkeep of the Navy. 

The Court and Parliament of the Restoration both accepted the 
traditions of the Commonwealth's fighting fleet, vhich the dying 
Blake had bequeathed to posterity. Chiles 11 and his Inx>ther 
James took a personal and well-informed interest in naval matters, 
and the Admiralty was well served by men like Pepys and his 
patrons. The Cavalier Parliament and the Tory party regarded 
the Navy with special favour. 

Another maritime war with Holland soon broke out, a 1665- 
resumption of the quarrel of the two mercantile conununities 
begun under the Commonwealth. It was conducted on both 
sides with the same splendid qualities of fighting seamanship 
and on the same colossal scale as before. Again the larger 
coimtry had rather the better of the war, and, at the Treaty of 
Breda, New York was ceded by Holland to England.^ 1667, 

But while the treaty was still being negotiated, the Dutch jnse 
fleet under de Ru3rier, piloted by English seamen, sailed up the 
Thames and the Medway, and burnt and captured our finest war- 
ships as they lay at anchor off Chatham. The disgrace made no 
marked difference to the terms of the treaty, but following as it 
did close on the Plague and the Fire of London, it deeply affected 
the imagination and the politics of the English people. The 
sound of the enemy’s guns in the Thames was new to Londoners. 

Men began to ‘ reflect upon Oliver,’ whose corpse they had so 
recently gibbeted, ' what brave things he did and made all the 
neighbour Princes fear him. ' ‘ The King, ’ the world said, ‘ minds 
nothing but his lust and hath taken ten times more care and 
pains in making friends between Lady Castlemaine and Mrs. 
Stewart, when they have fallen out, than ever he did to save 
his Kingdom.' Already there were rumoiuB that we were 
‘ governed by Papists ' at Whitehall. With less reason it was 
believed that the ‘ Papists ’ had burnt down London ; a few years 
earlier the Fire would have been bribed to the Puritans. In 
this changed atmosphere, more formidable opposition parties and 
policies were engendered than any that had hitherto been known 
in the Cavalier Parliament. 

And yet the principal cause of the Medway disaster had been 
the unwillingness of the House of Commons to vote money 
liberally to a government it could not control and was beginning 
to suspect. The ships had been laid up and the crews disbanded 
as a forced economy. Indeed the British sailors had gone un- 

^ See pp. 437 and 442, above. 
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S lid for so many years that lai^e numbers had desated to the 
otch, who rewarded their seamen with dollars instead of 
unmarketable ‘ Treasury tickets.’ 

The Hague, the Fire, the Medway, the perwcution of Dis- 
senters, and the * fiauntii^ of Papists at Court ’ caused a temper 
to rise in the nation that foreboded storm. Yet in face of these 
signs Charles decided to ‘ drop the pilot.’ h was indeed tempting 
to make a scapegoat of Clarendon, for he was regarded by the 
nation as responsible for all that had gone wrong ; he was hated 
by the unpaid seamen, by the persecuted Dissenters, by the royal 
mistresses to whom he would pay no court, by the Parliament 
men whom he would fain keep within their appointed sphere, and 
by the whole world of young ambition whose path he obstructed. 
Indeed with his old-fashioned views he was no longer in aposition 
to render great services to England. But the men whom\Charles 
chose in his place led King and country into dangers w^ch he 
would have avoided, for they betrayed the interests of theUiation 
to France, and some of them plotted with their master to betray 
the Protestant Establishment as well. 

The ‘ Cabal ’ contained not one sound Anglican and scarcely 
one true patriot. Clifford was an ardent Romanist and Arlington 
more of a Romanist than anything else; Lauderdale and 
Buckingham were unprincipled adventurers, and Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, was the man destined first to found 
the Whig party and then to ruin it by furious driving. Released 
by these mercurial companions from Clarendon’s control, Charles, 
his own master at last, entered upon strange courses. 

The great fact of the new age in Europe was the advance of 
French arms and influence across the continent. The decadence 
of Spain, and the failure of Germany and Italy to produce one 
formidable power among the innumerable States into which their 
vast territories were divided, left the way open for the ambition of 
France. Her unity and internal organization had been perfected 
by Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, and bequeathed by them to 
Louis XIV and the brilliant group of soldiers and statesmen who 
served him in his youth. In the ten years since the death of 
Cromwell the danger had become apparent to all the world. The 
States of Europe, Catholic as well as Protestant, were in panic, 
but their inefficiency, selfishness and mutual jealousy prevented 
their union for self-defence before Wiliam of Orange arose to 
marshal them. Austria, engaged in defending the approaches 
of Vienna against the Turk, could only intermittently concern 
herself with the West. Spain, stricken with the palsy of all her 
once splendid energies, was fain to leave the defence of her 
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possessions in the Netherlands to her former enemms^ the Dutidi 
rebds. 

Amid the eSete monarchies and {nincedoms of feudal Emrope, 
morally and materially exhausted by the Thirty Yjears’ War, the 
only hope of resistance to France lay in the little Republic of 
merdiants, Holland poised between the sand-banks and the sea. 
Enriched by its Eastern colonies, its world-wide commerce, and 
its opoi door for refugees of all races and beliefs, the home of 
Grotius, Descartes and Spinoza, of Rembrandt and Vermem’, led 
the world in philosophy, learning, finance, painting, gardening, 
scientific agriculture, and many other of the arts and crafts tiiat 
liberate and adorn the life of man. Holland was a rival influence 
to France in Europe, and stood on this height without the parade 
of King, noble or prelate. Her first magistrate, the admired 
De Witt, kept a single servant in his house and walked unattsided 
through the streets. 

The destruction of this bourgeois. Calvinist Republic, no less 
than the extirpation of the Huguenots in France herself, formed 
an essential part of the schemes of Louis and the French Jesuit 
body who inspired the ideals and the policy of his reign. In that 
policy, strongly * Gallican ’ and nationalist in spirit, little reference 
was made to the wishes of the more moderate Italian Papacy, with 
whom both the French Jesuits and the French King eventually 
had bitter quarrels. 

In z668 an English diplomat in the Low Countries, Sir William 
Temple, negotiated with great skill the Triple Alliance of England, 
Holland and Sweden to check the French advance on the Rhine 
and in the Spanish Netherlands. The efiect was instantaneous. 
Louis was compelled to accept the terms of the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. If England had steadily adhered to this successful 
line of policy, she might have saved Europe an epoch of bloodshed. 
But our subservience to France during the twenty years that 
intervened between Temple’s Treaty and the Revolution of 1688, 
raised the power of Louis to a point from which it could only be 
dislodged by the long wars of William and Marlborough. 

The English Parimment and nation were at first well pleased 
with Temple’s pdlicy of the Balance of Power and the maintenance 
of Protestantism in Europe. But it was easy for persons secretly 
hostile to these interests to appeal in public to the sentiment 
of conunerdal rivalry with Holland that had alr^dy caused 
two popular wars, ‘the managemoit of foreign ^licy Wj^ in 
the Kill’s hands as the constitution then stood. In the miiddle 
years of his reign, Charles H's Roman Catholic and despotic 
procUvitim were stimulated by his natural initatioh with the 
Cavalier Parhament, whidx had thwarted his wishes and starved 

Q* 
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bis exdi«quer. Could he not enter instead into the pay of Louis, 
and introduce something of the admired French-Catholic system 
of government into the confused body-poUtic of England? 
Qiarles hims^ was half French in blood- and breeding, and his 
family had little re^n to love Engli^ institutions. 

Moreover in 1670 the King of England had a family quarrel 
with Holland. The oligarchic Republic of the De Witts was keep- 
ing his nephew ^ WiUiam of Orange out of* the quasi-monardiical 
office of the Stadtholderate, which William regarded as his birth- 
right and which the Dutch popular party wished to restore in his 
1670. person. By the Treaty of Dover that Qiarles made with Louis, 
England and France were to attack and partition the Republic 
and its possessions. A residue would be left, to be governed by 
William of Orange as the vassal of France. The idea that a young 
Prince would object to an arrangement so favourable to niis vanity 
and comfort never occiured to these cynics, any more man the 
idea that a lad just coming of age would find the means tq thwart 
the combined onslaught of France and England. \ 

Such was the open Treaty of Dover, to which Shaftesbury 
and the Protestants of the Cabal, to their lasting infamy, con- 
sented. But there was also a secret treaty, unknown to them 
but signed by the Catholic members of the Cabal, by which Louis 
undertook to supply Charles with French soldiers and money, to 
enable him to declare himself a Roman Catholic and gradually 
raise his co-religionists to dominance in England. 

The two treaties were a single plan for the subjugation of 
Europe and England by the French Catholic monarchy. But 
the finance of this hopeful project had been miscalculated. The 
war with Holland cost England much more than Louis could 
supply, and bankruptcy drove Charles to submit again to Parlia- 
mentaiy control Louis no doubt expected that long before the 
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English squirt discovei^d that had been, dnped, his dragoons 
would be billeted at free quarters on tiie rich Calvinists of Hague 
and Rotterdam. And so it would have happened, but for the 
temper of the Dutch people, the physical conformation of their 
land, and the qualities that William of Orange now first revealed 
to the world 

When the great French army entered the almost defencdess 
territories of Holland, the popular party rose in rage and despair, 
brutally murdered the De Witts, overdrew their Republic, and 
re^tablished the Stadtholderate in William’s person, — but not 167a. 
as a preliminary to surrender. On the contrary they cut the 
dykes, letting the water of the canalized rivers flow ovor the low 
meadows, and at the sacrifice of their drowned property brought 
the French armies to a standstill. Meanwhile their seamen at 
Solebay more than held their own against the united fleets of 
England and France, and William’s genius for diplomacy enabled 
him to build in haste the first of his many European coalitions 
against Louis. 

These unexpected events gave the squires at Westminster two 
years in which to take stock of the situation, and to overturn the * 
whole policy of the Cabal and its master. Parliament had the 
whip hand, for the war had made Charles bankrupt. In 1673 
he was forced as the price of supply to assent to the 'Test Act that 
excluded Roman Catholics from office under the Crown, thereby 
bringing to light the alarming fact that James, Duke of York, 
heir to the throne, was a Romanist. Next year Parliament i674- 
withdrew England from the war. 

The Cavalier Parliament had come to realize that this war, 
properly understood, was not a continuation of the old contest 
between England and Holland for maritime supremacy, but a 
design to put an end to Dutch independence as the chief obstacle 
to the French and Jesuit conquest of Europe. Moreover, die 
disappearance of Holland as an independent power would be 
fraught with danger for England’s maritime security, because the 
Delta of the Rhine would then fall into the hands of France.* 
France too was a maritime rival, potentially more formidable 
even than Holland, and if established in Amsterdam she would 
soon make an end of English naval supremacy. It was die issue 
of 1588, of 1793, of 1914 : England could not suffer Holland and 
Belgium to pass under the dominadon of the greatest military 
power in Europe. 

Holland was saved for the time, but the issue was not yet 

* By the Treaty of Cover some of the idands of Zealand vere to be attached 
to tile Sritidi Crcnrn, bnt they vonld not long have been tenaUe agdnst I^eacb 
power stretctung from Brest to the Znyder Ze^ 
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decided. It governed English and European politics ks forty 
years to come. After 1674 Louis could no longer hq)e fm the 
assistance of British arms in subjugating Europe, but thanks tothe 
' just balance of our constitution,* he secured our neutrality until 
tile Revolution of 1688, by playing off King and Parliamwit one 
against the other, bribing the Parliamentary leaders and subsi* 
dizing the King. The active agents of this policy over here were 
his ambassador BariUon and cWles’ French mistress, Louise de 
Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, whom our ancestors spoke 
of as * Madam Carwell.* 

England had been saved by the narrowest of chances from 
laying Europe at the feet of France by the destruction offHolland. 
This policy, insane from the point of view of English interests, 
was explicable as part of the dynastic and religious desims of the 
House of Stuart. When this was perceived, a reaction tolpk place 
against the King and his brother and their ‘ Popish counsels,* 
which gave four years of power to the CavaliCT ParUai^t, on 
the basis of Anglican, national and constitutional principles. 
Charles, thoroughly alarmed at the storm he had raised and deter* 
mined not * to go on his travels again,’ threw over his Roman 
Catholic schemes and sought safety in dliance with Anglican and 
Tory sentiment. Such was the policy which, during the remainder 
of lus life, he played with consummate nerve and skill. 

Charles’ change of front involved the abandonment pf the 
discredited Cabal Ministers and submission to the leader of the 
Cavalier Parliament, Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby. A York- 

1674. shire squire in origin, Danby sincerely held the political and 

1675. religious tenets of his class. Though greedy of wealth, titles and 
power, and ambitious to found a great family, he was, like 
Clarendon, a man of principle, though with more brilliancy and 
versatility in his statecraft. He depended more completely on 
Parliament than Clarendon had done, and was indeed the first 
royal Minister who owed his position by the throne to the good- 
will of the House of Commons. He further secured his majority 
in the House by systematizing the bribery of individual members 
whidh began at the Restoration and continued in the eras of 
Walpole and George III. The expense, corruption, and elabora- 
tion of election contests were also on the increase ; in proportion 
as the powa: of Parliament rose in the State, a seat and a vote 
were worth more in the world’s market. - The patriots of an earlier 
age had not had their purity thus tempted. 

Danby may be called the foimder of the Tory party. Yet this 
theoretic dbampdon of non-resistance did more than an^ Whig to 
pr^mre the way for the Revolution arid the reign of WilUam III. 
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Durii^ hib four years of power he befriwided Hofland and 
oppose France. And he arranged a splendid though distant , . . i 
future for this system of alliance by effecting the marriagS iff t 
William of Orange with Mary, daughter of James and heir iffter 8«e 
her fathw to the thrones of England and Scotland. Jam® dis* ,1 ■ 
liked the match, but Charles, convinced of the necMsity of con- 
' ciliating the nation, supported Danby's scheme and the marriage 
took place. The Tory Minister saw a thing which his party 
afterwards forgot for awhile, the necessity of a Protestant suc- 
cession if a Parliamentary monarchy and an Anglican Church 
were to be maintained. 

During the paiod of Danby’s Ministry, the Tory party was 
more devoted to the House of Orange and more hostile to France 
than were the leaders of opposition. The Whigs feared the high 
monarchical principles of the young Stadtholder, and, when 
Danby tried to force on a war against France, they dreaded to 
see an army in the hands of their political enemies. Th®e con- 
siderations were ranforced by the bribes which some of the Whig 
members took from the hands of Louis' ambassador. Chari® 
and the Whigs, otherwise pol® asunder, were both secretly against 
war, and between them they managed to prevent it. 

The Cavalier Parliament had sat for over fifteen years. A 
general election would certainly produce a new House of Commons 
more favourable to Prot®tant Dissent, but even less favour- 
able to the Court and the Roman Catholics. Therefore Danby 
and Chari® had each his re®on for dreading a dissolution. If 
Danby had alr®dy been as wise as he became in later years, he 
would have considered how ill the coimtry was represented by his 
party and by the existing Parhament, and w'ould have relax^ 
the persecuting laws. He preferred to join with Chari® in 
evading a dissolution as long as possible, and used the precious 
interval to crush out the political and religious enemi® of 
Toryism by the strong hand. The Clarendon Code was re- 
enforced with fresh vigour, and only an accident prevented him 
frmn pawing his ‘ non-r®isting Bill,' which proposed to exclude 
from Parliament all who would not utter the To^ shibboleth, i#7s* 
of non-resistance to the Crown under every provocation. Adoz«t 
years later Danby set his party the example of repudiating tiiis 
doctrine by leading the rebellion of Yorkshire against King Jam® 

'Ihe diaos and violence of British politi® in the t® 3ream . 
before the Revolution were due to the fact that the two s®arat 4 
quarrels were being pressed by unscrupulous antagmiists, u^t of 
Parliam®t against Crown involving the question of Protekant 
against Catholic, and that of Tory against Wh% involvhitg the 
qu®tibn of Chur^ against Dissent. The cross-cun®ts and 
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dirges of issue were consequently bewildering. Danby still cal- 
culated in the spring of 1678, that by applying the ri^ur of the 
law he could crash the Dissenting and Wiig interest before the 
long overdue dissolution came, while keeping Court and Roman 
Ca&olks subject to Parliament. It was a dangerous and unjust 
policy, and it provoked Shaftesbury, how the leader of the Whig 
opposition, to desperate courses. 

In such a world Titus Oates’ ‘ Popish plot * acted like a 
match applied to powder. His elaborate lies for a time 
gained credit with almost everyone, and turned the Cavalier 
Parliament in its last months virtually into a ' Whig ’ assembly. 
For the belief in Oates’ falsehoods was confirmed by the publica- 
tion of a truth sufficiently astounding. 'The correspondence of 
Coleman, who acted as the Duke of York’s confidential secretary, 
was seized and published. It contained letters to the Fren^ 
King's confessor discussing plans for the forcible reconversion of 
Great Britain. \ 

, * We have a mighty work upon our hands,’ Coleman had Viitten, 
* no less than the conversion of three kingdoms, and by that the sub- 
dmng of a pestilent heresy, which has dominated over a great part of 
this northern world for a long time. There was never such hope of 
success since the death of Queen Itlary as now in our days when God 
has given us a Prince who is become zealous of being the author and 
instrument of so glorious a work. . . . That which we rely upon most, 
next to Almighty God’s providence and the favour of my master the 
Duke, is the mighty mind of his Most Christian I^Iajesty ' (Louis XIV). 

■What measures should the country take to prevent the over- 
throw of their religion by the accession of Coleman’s master to 
the throne ? The Whigs proposed to exclude James from being 
King even in name. The Tories proposed to limit his powers. 
In the prevailing temper of party violence and religious intolerance 
the attempt to carry out either ' exclusion ’ or ‘ limitations ' 
would very probably have led to civil war. Nothing could have 
saved the country in 1679 but a union of Whig and Tory states- 
men, laying aside their mutual animosities and compromising 
their rival daims, as they did ten years later after a cruel schooling 
in adversity. 

'The Whigs, with whom the game first lay, bdiaved disgrace- 
fully. Instead of seeking to fuse the favourable heat of the hour 
into a national settlement, they tried only to kindle the furnace 
sevenfold and to fashion out of it their party advantage. They 
pursued innocent Catholics to death, exploiting Oates’ plot even 

* Si»iA long aftermidn wrote of tho Tory echemo of ‘ Umitatioas ' : ' It was 
wisest, Mcaiise it wonid be less opposed, and ue King would consent to it ; otiiar- 
wi$e an exclusion would have done better.’ 
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after the credibility of the evid^ice had begun to wear thill. TfciB 
violence of the three successive Wh^t Parliaments against thi^ iftw* 
Tory riv^ no less than against the Court ; the systematic 
intimidation of moderate men by the London mob and by 
Shaftesbury’s ‘ brisk boj^ ’ ; the refusal to consider fm: the sake 
of peace any compromise short of complete Exclusion; and 
finally the coquetting of the party with the bastard Monmouth as 
the candidate for the throne, in disregard of the rights of William 
and Mary who did not promise to be Whig puppets, — all these 
phenomena, and a belief that ‘ 1641 was come again, ' drove a large 
body of moderate opinion, led by the subtle and eloquent HaMax, 
to rally to the Toiy and Royalist side. Moreover the Tories and 
the Court, rivals since 1661, were consolidated into a single party 
by the dread of a Roundhead revival. 

Whig violence was soon countered by Tory violence no less 
pmiicious. The party that Danby had founded might perhaps 
have been led by him along wiser courses, but Whig malevolence 
kept him in prison awaiting impeachment. And although sage 
‘ trimmers ’ like Halifax were the most formidable advocates of 
the Tory cause in Parliament, the party owed them no allegiance 
and hated their moderation. The rank and file of squires and 
High Church clergy became ultra-royalists, prostrating themselves 
at the feet of Charles, who had become in effect the able leader of 
their party, and prostrating themselves yet more abjectly befmre 
James, who enjoyed for awhile a ludicrous popularity with the 
Church that he was longing for the opportunity to overthrow. 

After the dissolution of the Third Whig Parliament at Oxford 
in 1681, Tory reaction had full licence. The persecution of 
Protestant Dissenters, in abeyance during the Whig fury, was 
renewed with a redoubled zeal Some of the Whig leaders finding 
themselves beaten constitutionally, plotted an insurrection, while 
old Roundhead soldiers planned to waylay and murder the Royal 
brotho^ at the Rye House, as they came back from the New* tSSj. • 
market races. When these villainies were discovered, the rage 
and power of the Tories reached their full height. The Whige 
were scattered like chaff. Shaftesbury died in exile in Holknd. 
Russell, Sidney and others perished on the scaffold. The 
csmdsm of the age was shown in the employment agaiMt WWg , 
prisoners of false witnesses who were known by the Court and the . 
Tories to have sworn away the lives of Catholics. , , 

During the last four years of the reign, Parliam«it,did ntrt teiu , 
mwt. It temporarily dropped out of the constitution what 
for some years it had held Ae leading position. And whenever 
the House of Commons met again it would not be reiwesentatiye 
of the old constituencies, or of any free electoral body. Ihie town 
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^niporattoDS, inclu<iing JLondon itself, lka 4 been ' lemodi^tled ' to 
the exclusion of the Vl^gs. No Tudor had ever interfered in this 
manner with the local franchises of the Engli^ boroughs, ai^ 
nothing but the assistance of the Tory party could ^ve envied 
the monarchy to strike so deadly a blow at the loc^ liberties of 
England as the * surrender of the Charters ’ implied. 

No more was heard of the scheme of ‘limitations.' The 
Tories in their zeal for the Anglican Church agcunst the Dissenters 
had abandoned all her defences against Rome. They were pre* 
pared to hail with enthusiasm the accession of a Roman Catholic 
zealot to powers greater in many respects than those of Queai 
Elizabeth. In their zeal against ''^ig disloyalty, they proclaimed 
the most slavish doctrines of tu>B~resistance to the Kink, even if 
he should behave like Nero, doctrines new in the I^tory of 
England and not really believed by the fooli^ men who pro- 
claimed them with a violence that coming events woula render 
absurd in the retrospect. The University of Oxford made itself 
conspicuous in these protestations of unconditional submiWon to 
the royal will, and James knew so little of human nature that he 
afterwards took the dons at their word. 

TTie Court, completely victorious and no longer troubled by a 
House of Commons, was swayed in its policy by Palace intrigues 
alone, as in days before the Long Parliament. There were two 
parties at Court in Charles II’s last years. Halifax and the 
moderates were opposed to ‘ French counsels ’ and wished England 
to maintain the Balance of Power in Europe. But the heir to 
the throne, and the courtiers who had attached themselves to 
his rising star, were all for France. And Charles, being without 
Parliamentary supply, depended on French gold. The in- 
fluence of H^ax declined. It was in these years that Louis, 
ever advancing into new territories on the Rhine and in the 
Spanish Netherlands, acquired that ascendancy on the continent 
which England had afterwards to wrench from him by twenty 
years of war. 

The violence of rival factions in England had prepared slavery 
for Great Britain and for Europe. But these misdirected eneigies 
of the nation in the latter years of Charles II had givMi birth to 
the two great parties whose internal cohesion and mutual riva^ 
made Parlianaentary government a success in the coming centuries, 
as a method of ru^g the British State" and Empire. Fran the 
Exclusion Bill struggle date not only the names of Whig andTory,* 

la appUcation to English parties they were hoth originally hosrite 
nlcknanaes, * Tory ’ meaning an Irish Catholic hMdit, and ‘ Whig ' a Scottirii 
Covenanting sealot 
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but a new perfection of party organization and propaganda, 
and the peculiarly English art of ‘ electioneering.' A country 
that had once excited itself so profoundly in electoral anti Parlia- 
mentary strife was not likely to be long quiet under a despotism. 
Shaftesbury and his enemies had introduced the asto nishing 
ctistoms of the Eatanswill election, with all its noise, expense, 
wger and fun^-a peculiar and valuable national heritage, because 
it fostered that interest in the conduct and result of elections 
for want of which the Parliamentary system has withered and 
wilted in more than one continental country in our own day. 

In this same period of the Exclusion Bill struggle, the idea of 
‘ party loyalty ’ grew up among leaders and imderlings ; it was 
indeed the only loyalty that was practised by some very important 
statesmen in the reigns of James, William and Anne. Party 
loyalty has great attendant evils, but it renders strong Parlia- 
mentary government possible. In the end Louis XIV was 
defeated and the Union with Scotland carried by the mutual con- 
fidence of the Whig Junta and its supporters, and the Peace of 
Utrecht was obtained imder no less difficult circumstances by 
Tory cohesion. 

The bond that held together the Whig and the Tory organi- 
zations respectively, so that each had a continuous life of nearly 
two centuries, vras not altogether theory or principle, — ^for theories 
and even prnciples change with changing circumstances,— but 
perman>‘nt religious and social cleavages to which the two parties 
gave political expression. The Wliig party founded by Shaftes- 
bury remained, till long after the Reform BiU of 1832, the party 
of the unprivileged Dissenters, and of the mercantile and middle 
cleisses arrayed under a section of the higher aristocracy. The 
Tory party, alike in the days of Danby, Pitt and Peel, was in its 
heart of hearts the party of the landowners and of the Anglican 
clergy and their adherents, though olten with strong allies in 
other classes. Only in the latter part of the Nineteenth Century 
the removal of the disabilities of Dissenters and the complete 
transmutation of social grades by the Industrial Revolution, 
led towards a gradual shifting of the party system onto new 
social bases, and the disappearance of reLgious difierence as a 
leading motive in English politics. 

Few political philosophers would have prophesied well of the 
party system or of Parliamentary government in the year 1685. 
The two parties, in their first wild boyhood, had set fire to their 
own house. But the severity of the immediate chastisement 
that fell first on the Whigs and in the new reign upon the Tories, 
taught them lessons of wisdom that enabled ^em in a few years 
to save Britain and to save Europe. 
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THE COURT AND THE TORIES 


CHAPTER VII 

James II and the English Revolution, i6$5-i688. The Revolution 
Settlement, 1689 

Goveknment in the last years of Charles II had been based upon 
1S81- ^ dose understanding between the Court 6 n the on^ Imd and the 

High Church and Tory Party on the other. What the Privy 
Council decided at Whitehall was promptly and jo3dully execut«l 
by the rustic magistrate in the shire, and was praised the 
pulpit in the parish churdi. To crush and silence their common 
adversaries the Whigs and Dissenters, to set the whole tnachineiy 
of the law and its officers, the Justices of the Peace, tlm partisan 
Judges and packed juries to invigilate against every smallest 
movement of opposition or free speech, appealed alilte to the 
Court and to the High Tories, The latter found in th^ Church 
doctrine of non-resistance to the Crown a religious sanddon for 
these violent proceedings against all critics of the rojral policy. 
Forgetting much and foreseeing little, they held it to be in the 
eternal nature of things that royal policy should be identified with 
their own wishes and interests. But this eternity was limited to 
the life of Charles. So long as he lived there was no revival of the 
Roman Catholic designs he bad abandoned in 1674. He still, 
indeed, drew his pay from Louis, but it was to enable him to 
dispense with Parliament and to keep the peace with France, not 
to attempt anything active for the Roman Catholic cause at home 
Fd^.iesg. or abroad. Only on his deathbed was he formally reconciled to 
the Church to which he at heart bdonged. 

James II inaugurated the new reign by summoning Parliament. 
It was a packed assembly, in which many members owed their 
seats to the remodelled corporations from which every WTiig had 
been excluded. So long as the Tories and the Court held together, 
they would never again have cause to dread a general election. 
Never again could there be a Whig Parliament. And it was only 
a question of years before the ‘ Dissenting interest ' would be 
cn^ed out by the Clarendon Code, steadily applied without any 
more of those unsettling intervals of ‘ indulgence,’ which the 
misunderstandings between King and Commons fi^d so often 
caused in the past. 

The Parliament of 1685 was more royalist in sentiment than 
the Cavalier Parliament, but there was one thing winch it would 
never help James to do,— to subject Church and country to 
Roman Catholicism. The quarrel on this issue between James 
and the Tory House of Commons was hastened by an event which 
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for the moment made them faster friends than evCT beforer-^ !«*«“ 
rebellMaj of Monmoutii in the West. J^y 

Monmouth’s insurrection made no appeal to the Whig gentry 
or to the moderate elements that were the strength of the Revolu- 
tion three years later. It was a rising of Puritans against the 
pereecution they suffered, not in the spirit of the modem Whig 
but of the old Roundhead party. But whereas in Cromwell’s 
day the Roundheads had had very effective upper-class leader- 
diip, Puritanism was now a plebeian religion, confined even in 
Somerset to the shopkeepers of Taunton and the yeomen and 
labourers of the countryside. In the campaign that ended at 
Ser^emoor, they gave their lives with admirable devotion, not 
from feudal loyalty to their chiefs such as bound so many High- 
land tribes to the Jacobite cause, but from the mistaken belief 
that the worthless Monmouth was the champion of their religion. 

The revenge taken upon the rebels, first by Kirke and his 
barbarized soldiers from Tangier, and then by Judge Jeffreys in 
his insane lust for craelty, was stimulated by orders from the 
King. It was the first thing in the new reign that alarmed and 
disgusted the Tories. In the general horror felt at the long rows 
of tarred and gibbeted Dissenters along the roadsides of Wessex, 
came the first recoil from the mutual rage of parties that had 
so long devastated English political and religious life, the first 
instinctive movement toward a new era of national unity and 
toleration. 

But the effect of Monmouth’s rising on James was to goad 
him on to fresh tyranny. Under French and Jesuit advice, he 
adopted much more rapid methods of Romanizing the cormtry 
than he seems to have contemplated in the first months of his 
reign. He had now an excuse to keep on foot an army of 30,000 
men, and to make on Hounslow Heath a great camp to overawe 
the capital A mistaken reliance on the Army encouraged him 
to defy the Tory Parliament, the rural magistracy and the 
Anglican Church. Contrary to the laws of the land, which he, 
claimed the right to suspend at will by his royal prerogative, he 
officered hh regiments with all the Roman Catholic gentlemem 
whom he could induce to enter upon so dangerous a service. Their 
numbers were insufficient, and he was even less able to find co- 
religionists to fiU the ranks, till he sent over to Irelandforshiptoads 
of Cdltic-speaking peasantry. English soldiers and civilians 
wtare agreed in i^arding these latest recruits as fcweigners ^d 
savages, whom it was the task of the Anglo-Saxon to ke^ dodfe 
and unarmed even in thdr own island. Now they w^ to be 
niadc masters of Engknd hMself, 

By the rim# the Revolution broke out, James had idready 
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ruined the discipline and loyalty of his fine army, but he had not 
yet converted it into a force that could be laed to UfH'oot. the 
Protestant religion. The Revolution was, indeed, timed by its 
promoters to forestall the completion of that difficult military 
evolution. But James had done enough to confirm for another 
long period the antipathy of the Tory squires against standing 
armies, which they had twice seen employed, once by Cromwell 
and once by James II, to subjugate the’gmtry and subvert the 
Church. 

The failure and execution of Monmouth, while it tempted 
James along the road to ruin, removed an obstacle from the path 
of William of Orange. It brought nearer by one stage the union 
of all English parties under his leadership. He had been on good 
terms with the Tories ever since Danby’s Ministry, but half the 
Whigs had been misled by the ignis fatuus of Monmouth. The 
removal of that pretender caused all English Whigs and Dissenters 
to concentrate their hopes upon William and Mary. Iivi 1687 the 
great majority of Englishmen were united in the hope thi^t James 
would presently die, and his daughter Mary succeed him before 
it was too late. 

The solid part of the Roman Catholic body in England con- 
sisted of country squires, excluded from the magistracy but not 
from society, and living on very tolerable terms with their Tory 
neighbours. They had no goodwill for the policy which James 
was adopting at the suggestion of the French and Jesuit party, 
and with 'the applause of unprincipled English sycophants like 
Jeffreys and Sunderland. The Catholic squires knew their 
countrymen well enough to be sure that supremacy could neyer 
be won for their religion, except by foreign arms and civil war ; 
and a second civil war might end, as likely as not, in completing the 
ruin of the English CathoUcs which the first had half accomplished. 
In these views they were supported by Pope Innocent XI, a man 
of sense and moderation, very different from the Pontiffs who 
had excommunicated Elizabeth. Innocent had quarrels of his 
own with Louis XIV and the French Jesuits ; he dreaded the 
French power in Italy and in Europe, and therefore watched with 
sympathy the sailing and the success of William’s Protestant 
crusade, because it would release England from French vassalage. 

What the Pope and the moderate English Catholics hoped to 
obtain in England was not politicaL supremacy but religious 
toleration. This, William publicly promised to secure for them 
to the utmost of his power. By temper, policy and circumstance 
he stood for religious toleration. Holland had beeu succe^foUy 
united on that basis under his great smcestors. He was, himsdf, 
the head of a league against Louis that sought to unite Austi^> 
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Spain and tha Roman Pontiff with Holland and Prot^tsmt 
Gecmany. James hims^, with a little patience, could have 
obtained fixmi his Parliament legal sanction for Catholic rit«i, 
a^hich were in practice being openly celebrated. But neither the 
Tories nor William were prepared to consent to the thrusting in 
of Roman Catholics to officer the Army, to fill the magistrates' 
bendi, the Privy Council and finally the benefices of the Church 
of England herself. Yet that was the policy pursued by James 
for three years, with ever-increasing violence and illegality, with 
no assignable object but to prepare the way for the forcible 
reconvo-sion of England. 

During these very years his ally, Louis XIV, was revoking the iWs- 
tolerant Edict of Nantes, persecuting the Huguenots of France 
with the utmost cruelty, forbidding them even to escape into 
exile, driving them by torture to the Mass, separating families as 
if they had been negro slaves, sending the men to the galleys and 
the 'women and chfidren to be brought up with stripes and iH- 
usage in a faith they abhorred. The sum of human misery thus 
wantonly broug^it about is horrible to oontemplate. In the 
course of years, some hundreds of thousands succeeded in escaping, 
mostly into England, Holland or Prussia. A large proportion 
were artisans and merchants of high character, who brought to 
the lands of their adoption trade secrets and new industrid 
methods. Religious sympathy prevented their welcome from 
being marred by trade jealousy. The transference of so many of 
these men from France to England was not the least of the causes 
why Britain so far outstripped her great neighbour in commercial 
and industrial enterprise. Many French industries were ruined 
and many English industries founded by the greater cruelty of 
religious persecution in France. 

The effect produced on the subjects of James II by these 
proceedings across the Channel, and by the arrival in tiieir midst 
of a host of innocent victims of Roman Cathblic fanaticismit 
was comparable to the effect on Elizabethan England of the 
cruelties of Alva and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and to 
the effect on the contemporaries of Fox and Pitt of the Sep- 
tember massacres and the cruelties of Robespierre. The Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes prepared the mental and emotional 
backgroimd for the Revolution of 1688 and for the long wars 
with France that followed. They raised to a hei^t in England 
the hatred of ‘ Popery,’ though in the great division for and 
against Louis in which all Europe was now being arrayed, the 
Pope was on the side of the nation whose delight it was to bum 
hhn in effigy. 

Hie En^ish drew tlu^ ideas of ' Popery ' from their nearer 
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neighboTirs, the French Jesuits and dergy who were 
preaching the extermination of the unhappy Huguenots. The 
terror lest thek system should be extended to Englwd as a resdt 
of James's proceedings, gave a fresh actuality to Foxe's Book of 
Martyrs and the tales of the Marian persecution. Protestants 
of every shade, from Archbishop Bancroft to Baxter and Bunyan, 
saw the necessity of forgetting old quarrels and standing together 
against the fanatical policy of the King, and the unlimited powor 
he daimed to dispense with the laws of England. This union <rf 
spirit among all Protestants brought into the ascendant the 
Anglican Low Churchmen and the Whigs with their policy of 
Toleration, while the Tory doctrine of non-resistance to the 
Crown left the men who had radily adopted it with thel miserable 
choice of abandoning their political principles or watciUng with 
folded arms the destruction of their religion by the ‘\Nero ' of 
their abstract arguinents suddenly incarnate. \ 

The Tory party, indeed, was ruddy thrust out not only froin its 
moral and intellectual position but from its material and^litical 
strongholds. In 1685 the Privy Council, the rural and the 
munidpal magistrates, the Lords Lieutenant and the SherifEs, 
were sdmost without exception Tories and High Churchmen. 
Three years later, on the eve of the Revolution, Tories and High 
Churc^en had been excluded from positions of central and local 
authority as thoroughly as if Oliver himself had been at work. 
James attempted to replace them by Roman Catholics, 4II laws 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But there were not enough of 
his co-religionists ready to serve his rash designs. He therefore 
appealed also to the Protestant Dissenters, but found very few 
who were prepared to revenge themsdves on the High Churchmen 
at the expense of the Protestant interest and the laws of the 
land. 

Crown and Church were bidding against eadi other for Non- 
conformist support. The Crown offered religious toleration and 
civic equality by illegal Declarations of Indulgence suspending 
the obnoxious statutes. The Church promised religious tolera- 
tion secured by statute, as soon as a free Parliamoit ^ould meet. 
The Non-conformists, partly from their traditional jnreference of 
Parliamentary to Roy^ power, and partly from Ae terror of 
Roman Catholic despotism on the French modd, accepted the 
less dazzling but far less dangerous offers made by the Chmth. 

The King now openly attacked the possessions and freeho^ 
of the Anglican clergy. The Court of High Commission Was 
revived contrary to law, as the King’s instrument for dragooning 
the Church. Compton, Bishop of London, was suspended for 
refudng to silenoe Protestant controveidalists. A numbdr of 
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ChtiFch bailees were filled with Roman Catholics. The Fellaws 
of Magdalen, Oxford, were illegally disseised of their proper^, it»j, 
and thdr great College was turned into a Roman Catholic seminaty. 

The effect of this act of tyranny was very great upon Oxford and 
on all who looked to Oxford for their opinions. It transfonned 
the citadel of non-resistance and divine right into a rebel town, 
that flew tile Orange colours in the High Street during the most issa- 
eventful winter in English history. 1S891. 

Finally all the dergy were bidden to read from their paridi 
pulpits the King's Decimation of Indulgence, suspending the laws 
!^[ainst Roman Catholics and Dissenters and admitting them to 
civil and military posts. Since everyone knew that the dergy 
hdd the Declaration to be illegal, the order to read it was dedgned 
to humiliate them ; but unless they all stood together, the High 
Commissiem would deprive those who refused to obey. Seven 
Bishops, headed by Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, petitioned 
the King against the order. His answer was to put them on trial 
for publishing a seditious libel. The trial of the seven Bishops J»>» 30, 
and their acquittal by a juty brought the exdtement in the 
nation to a head, and that night an invitation signed by seven 
Whig and Tory chiefs was sent over to William of Orange, whose 
agents had been for some time past in dose touch with various 
leaders of opinion in England. 

The birth of a Prince of Wales, although the identity of the !«»« 10. 
child was for many years unjustly contested by his enemies, had 
served as a warning to all that James’s system would not end with 
bis death. Neither Protestant Mary nor Anne, but their new 
Catholic brother would succeed to the throne. It was this oin- 
sideration that finally brought round the majority of the Tories 
to reconsider their theories of non-resistance. The man who led 
the party in this change of ground was its founder, Danby, ever 
a man of action and redity. It was he who had dgned the invita- 
tion to '&e Prince, together with the suspended Bishop Compton, 
anot^r Tory Peer, and four Whig Leaders. 

The dangers and difiiculties of William's enterprise were enor- 
mous ; half of them were European and half were En^sh, and 
only he understood what they all were and how they mi^t all 
be overoime by a rare combination of policy and luck. Unless 
they could be overcome, he knew that he would not much longer 
make head a gainst Louis in Europe, so he determined to take the 
risk. He needed England as much as England needed him. 

Until the day of his death this mutual dependence did duty for 
mutual afiection. 

The dajiger most likely to prcvMit Wifliam’s es^jedito 
would be a demoi^tration made by the Frendi armies against 
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Hdland. This danger was removed by James himself, iidio 
alienated Louis by publicly repudiating his protection at the only 
moment in his reign ixdien he really stood in need of it. Wiliiam 
was therefore able to use the sea and land forces of Holland to 
Kov. 5, bring over to Torbay an army drawn from all the Protestant 
i6BS. races of Europe, large enou^ to protect him against a like 
that of Monmouth. Like Monk, he declared for a free ParUa" 
ment, to which he referred all matters in dispute. The umy of 
James, divided into factions of Protestant against Catholic, and 
English against Irish, was deserted at the critical moment by 
John Churchill, the future Marlborough, and others of its chiefs ; 
it fell into such confusion that James dared not risk a battle. 
William was for many reasons' anxious to avoid fightiie. Evei^ 
day added to his strength. The civil population rained to hu 
banner and to his programme of a free Parliamenn Danby 
himself led the Northern insurrection ; the second greatest Tory 
chief, Sesrmour, summoned the men of Wessex to Willian^'s camp, 
while the Whig Devonshire organized the Midlands, ^nd the 
London mob rose without a leader. 

Even then it was probable that James could not have been 
deposed, so strong was the Tory feeUng for the hereditary right 
D«e. of Kings, had he not himself persisted in flying from the country 
rW*- and taking refuge with his ^e and baby boy at the court of 
France. 

For many generations to come the Revolution of iflSS-g was 
spoken of by our ancestors as ‘the glorious revolution.’ Its 
glory did not consist in any deed of arms, in any signal acts of 
heroism on the part of Englishmen, nor in the fact that a whole 
nation proved itself stronger than one very foolish King. There 
was indeed a certain ignominy in the fact that a foreign fleet and 
army, however friendly and however welcome, had bem required 
to enable Englishmen to recover the liberties th^ had muddled 
away in their frantic faction feuds. The true ' glory ’ of the 
British Revolution lay in the fact that it was bloodless, that there 
was no dvil war, no massacre, no proscription, and above all that 
a settlemmt by consent was reached of the rdigious and political 
differences that had so long and so fiercely divided men and 
parties. The settlement of i68g stood the test of time. It led 
not only to a new and wider liberty Jhan had ever before been 
known in Britain, but to a renewed vigour and efficiency in the 
body politic and in the government of the Empire. The long 
and raervating rivalry of Crown and Parliament gave place to 
co-operation between the two powers, with Parliament as 
die leading partner. From the ext«n^ weakness that had 




91 . Marlborough and his staff at the Battle of Oudenarde. 
1 apcstry at Blenheim Palace. 
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92. Clarendon House, Piccadilly, popularly retcrred to as Dunkirk 
1 louse: the sale of Dunkirk was considered the only means whereby 
Clarendon could meet the cost. Built by Sir Roger Pratt, c, 1664-7; 
demolished 1683. One of the first and most important classical hoilscs 
in England. Engraving by W. Skillman after J. Spilbergh. 








93. Blenheim Palace, the south front. Built by Sir John Vanbrugh 
for the Duke of Marlborough. Begun 1704-5. llie “English 
Baroque”. From Vitruvius Britannicus, 1715-25. 
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characterized England in the Seventeenth Century the country 
rose through the successive eras of Marlborough, Walpole and 
Chatham to the acknowledged leadership of the world, in arms, 
colonies, and commerce, in political and rdigious freedom and 
intellectual vigour. 

The men of 1689 were not heroes. Few of them were evMi 
honest men. But they were very clever men, and, taught by 
bitter experience, they behaved at this supreme crisis as very 
clever men do not always behave, with sense and moderation. 

It was the gravity of the national danger in the first months of 
1689, with France in arms against us, Scotland divided and 
Ireland lost, that induced Whigs and Tories in the Convention 
Parliament to make that famous compromise between their con- 
flicting principles and factions, which we call the Revolutirai 
Settlement. It remained the solid foundation of English institu- 
tions in Church and State, almost without change tmtil the era 
of the Reform Bill. 

The Tories, who had already in the previous autumn aban- 
doned non-resistance, found themselves in February compelled 
to abandon divine hereditary right ; they agreed that a slight 
alteration should be made by Act of Parliament in the order of 
succession to the throne. Henceforth, unless Parliament were 
‘ divine,’ the right of English Kings to reign was of human origin. 

To avoid this logical defeat, many of the Tories would have 
preferred a Regency in James’s name ; and even Danby wished 
that James’s daughter Mary should reign alone, with her husband 
as Prince Consort only. But when these arrangements were 
found to be impossible, the sense of the national danger caused 
the Tories to agree to the change of succession in favom of p^i,. 
WUliam and Mary jointly, the executive power being vested in 1689. 
the husband. 

Indeed most Tories, in spite of theory, felt so strongly in practice 
the necessity of excluding a Roman Catholic from the throne, 
that they took the initiative in 1701, under Harley’s leadership, 
in passing the Act of Settlement that vested the succession, after 
William and Anne, in the Protestant House of Hanover. Only the 
Right Wing of the party remained Jacobite, and a number of 
High Church Bishops, including Sancroft himself, refused to take 
the oath to William, becoming ‘ non-jurors,’ and giving up thdr 
power and preferment for conscience' sake. The reproaches of 
these faithful few rendered their more adaptable brethren ill at 
ease. The Tory party, though upon the whole loyal to the Revo- 
lution Settlement, remained so at the expense of, its conastency 
and internal harmony ; a subtle trananutation towards modem 
ideas was going on inside it, more painfully than in the Whig 
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party, leading to the Tory disruption and catastrophe on the death 
of Queen Anne. 

But otherwise the Tory forces in Church and State lost little 
by the Revolution, except the power of persecuting their rivals. 
The Church remained Anglican, and the last attempt to extend 
its boundaries to ‘ compr^end ' moderate Dissenters broke down 
in 1689. But the Toleration Act of that year granted the right of 
religious worship to Protestant non-coirformists, accompanied by 
many limitations which read strangely to-day, but which were 
necessary to secure agreement in an age when Toleration was 
regarded by many not as a grand principle but as a necessary 
compromise with error. 

The Roman Catholic body, being the backbone of jthe Jacobite 
party, obtained no legal relief for its adherents, ana from time 
to time fresh laws were passed against them. But\m practice 
the policy of William and the spirit of the times secured for 
them a considerable degree of free relipous worship in England ; 
the infamous penal laws were usually inoperative, and\were only 
brought into partial vigour in times of Jacobite insturection. 
Worship in private houses was hardly ever interfered with, and 
public chapels were erected and priests often went about openly 
in spite of the laws. So too the laws against the growing body of 
Unitarians were silently disused. In the favourable atmosphere 
of the new age, the spirit of the Toleration Act was practised 
much more widely than the letter warranted. 

Substantially freedom of religious worship had, with certain 
exceptions, won the day. But religious Tests were fully main- 
tained until the Nineteenth Century. Persons, whether Protes- 
tant or Catholic, who would not take the Communion according 
to the rites of the Church of England, were still debarred from 
holding office either under the Crown or in the municipalities ; 
the doors of Parliament were still closed to Roman Catholics, and 
the doors of the Universities to Dissenters of every kind. The 
Church of England ceased to be a persecuting body, but remained 
throughout the coming era a body with exclusive political and 
educational privileges that the Whigs, in the long heyday of 
their power under the first two Georges, never dared to alter. 

Thus the principal institutions of Church and State remained 
on the foundations of x66o-i, and suffered no Whiggish change. 
The victoty of the Whigs at the Revolution consisted only in the 
victory of their principles — ^religious'toleration and resistance to 
the power of the Crown — and in the trend towards modernity, 
latitudinarianism and Parliamentarism that the whole world was 
about to take, owing to the fact of the English Revolution and 
the check which it gave to the power and principles of Louis XIV. 
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Neither did the Whigs in 1689 gain any such monopoly of 
office as they gained at the accession of the House of Hanover in 
1715. William was by no means their leader, though they were 
more bound to support him than the Tories, because they wovdd 
lose more by a Jacobite Restoration. But William only looked 
to find men who would help him to defeat Louis ; he was purely 
indifferent whethw they were Whig or Tory. And when in 1690 
the Whigs attempted to go back on the spirit of the Revolu- 
tion Compromise, and to revenge their ancient party wrongs on 
the Tories, he dissolved Parliament and successfully appealed to 
the country agadnst them. 

His successor, Anne, greatly preferred Tories to Whigs. 
Indeed, the only advantage that the Whigs had over their rivals 
prior to the coming of George I, was the fact that they were mwe 
imanimously zealous to conduct the war on land against Louis XIV 
than were the Tory squires with their traditional dislike of a 
standing army and a high land-tax. 

But the Revolution had done more than arbitrate successfully 
between the two great parties whose feuds bade fair to destroy 
the State. It decided the balance between Parliamentary and 
regal power in favour of Parliament, and thereby gave England 
an executive in harmony with a sovereign legislative. It was 
only in the course of years that the details of that new harmony 
were worked out, through the development of the Cabinet system 
and the office of Prime Minister. But from 1689 onwards no King, 
not even George III in his youth, ever attempted to govern without 
Parliament, or contrary to the votes of the House of Commons. 
To bribe Parliament was one thing, to defy it quite another. 

Nor did any King ever again attempt to override the local 
liberties of England ; indeed the central government in the 
Eighteenth Century became only too subservient to the Justices 
of Peace, and only too tolerant of abuse in any chartered corpora- 
tion or vested interest. The victory of law over arbitrary power 
was upon the whole an immaise gain for humanity ; but for 
the next hundred years and more the victory of law and of 
vested interests produced an undue admiration of things as they 
were, in the days of Blackstone, Burke and Eldon, all of whom 
appealed to the great conservative Revolution as the final standard 
in human affairs. Because James II had attempted to destroy 
the institutions of the country, it long remained impossible for 
anyone else to attempt their reform. 

Justice and humanity, divorced from all party considerations, 
gained greatly from the signal overthrow of James and Jeffireys. 
The Judges ceased to be removable at the will of the Crown, 
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Trials were conducted with decency and on the whole with fair- 
ness. Cruel floggings and exorbitant fines ceased to be a usual 
weapon of party politics. In 1695 the Censorship of the Press 
was allowed to lapse, so that Milton’s dream of ‘ liberty of un- 
licensed printing ’ was realized in England. The even balance 
of the powerful Whig and Tory parties protected critics of govern- 
ment who spoke from either camp. Tfie cessation of persecution 
under the Clarendon Code put an end to a mass of continual 
suffering, hatred and wrong. After a thousand years, religion 
was at length released from the obligation to practise cruelty on 
principle, by the admission that it is the incorrigible nature of 
man to hold different opinions on speculative subjects. On that 
stubborn fact the modem State, like the mediaeval Oiurch, had 
broken its teeth in vain. The indirect consequences of this 
victory of the individual conscience were far-reaching and mani- 
fold, not to be revealed in the lifetime of the Whig^and Tories 
who worked out that curious patchwork of compronfise, illogic- 
ality amd political good sense, the Toleration Act of 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Scotland and Ireland from the Restoration to Queen Anne. 

The Two Settlements 

Cromwell's campaigns had established English rule in both 
Scotland and Ireland, nor did the return of Charles II put an end 
to the unity of political control over the British Isles. From 
1660 to 1690 Irish and Scottish affairs continued to follow the 
vicissitudes of revolutionary change in England. 

Throughout the reign of Charles II, Scotland was governed 
from Edinburgh by her own Privy Council, but as that body took 
its cue from Whitehall, and was under no control either from the 
Scottish Parliament or the Church Assembly, there was no real 
restoration of national independence, except in the undesirable 
form of the loss of free trade with. England and her colonies. 
uMo- Parliament was entirely subservient to Ae Privy Council, and 
ie#S» madfj no attempt to voice the manifold grievances of the nation. 

The Privy Council that governed Scotiand in the days of 

* Furtlicr tcniarks oa the Revolution Settlement a* it worked itseli oat in the 
Bi|(hteenth Century will be tound in subsequent chapters, 04. Book V, Chap, L 
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Middleton, Rathes and Lauderdale, rdied on the support or 
acquiescence of the Cavalier interest. The Scottish Cavaliers, 
with their traditions of Montrose, represented the fusion of 
aristocratic and royalist sentiment after centuries of mutuM 
opposition ; and they represented also the detennination of the 
less fanatical among the laity to prevent the old tyranny of the 
Kirk, vdiich Cromwell had overthrown, from rising again on the 
ruins of his power. Many preferred the tyranny of the King’s 
Council to that of clergy and elders. Other choice there seemed 
none, so long as Parliament had no power or policy of its own. 
The strength of the Cavalier party lay among the nobles. 'The 
alliance of the general body of the nobility with the Presbyterians 
had always been intermittent and half-hearted, and was aheady 
played out as a factor in history, except for the steadfast 
adherence of the great House of Ar^le to the cause that it had 
chosen. Otherwise it was the smaller lairds who remained a 
mainstay of the Kirk. 

The Privy Council had in fact a strong body of opinion behind 
it in maintaining the supremacy of the State over the Church. 
Laud’s Prayer Book was not reimposed, but the Covenant was 
repudiated. Episcopacy was restored, and the clergy were to be 
appointed by patrons instead of by the democratic choice of the 
religious community of the parish. This programme, accepted 
by the greater part of Eastern Scotland, might have received the 
sullen acquiescence even of the South-West, had the Council pro- 
ceeded with common caution and humanity. But the drunkards 
who ruled Scotland in the first years after the Restoration went 
out of their way to impose tests on the Presbyterian clergy whidx 
many of them were bound to refuse. A third of the parish 
ministers, mainly in the South-West, were deprived of their kirks 
and manses, and replaced by ' curates,’ who maintained them- 
selves, in default of popular influence, by alliance with the 
dragoons and the strong hand of power. 

From this state of things arose the practice of ' convaitides,’ 
where the 'outed ministers’ preached to the faithful But 
whereas the ‘ conventicles ’ of the English Non-conformists were 
held in bauns or upper chambers, those of the Scottish Covenanters 
were held on solitary hillsides, in the scoop of the bum, or the 
heart of the birch wood, with sentinels set all round to watch for 
the approach of the red dragoons across the moor. And uhile in 
En gl and the Clarendon Code was administered legally, however 
harshly, by civilian Justices of the Peace, in Scotland the recal- 
citrant districts were handed ovei by the Privy Council to the 
licence of the soldiery or the savage marauding of Highland trib«. 
Sudi ill-usage stirred to action the warrior and moss-trooper still 
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alive in the Lowland peasant The Pentland Rising of x666 was 
followed a dozen jrears later by the more formidable and famous 
rebellion that began with the murder of Archbishop Sharp, con- 
tinued with the repulse of Claverhouse by the armed conventicle 
at Dromclog Moss, and ended at Bothwell Brig. 

The crudty with which govermnent provoked and suppressed 
these fanatical outbursts left a deep impression on the memory 
and imagination of the Scottish people. ‘ Ip happier days to come 
the stories of the ‘ killing times,’ and the graves and legends of 
the mart 3 o:s shot down in many a solitary place or ‘ justified in the 
Grassmarket,' gave to Presbyterianism all over Scotland a hagio- 
logy and a cycle of romance, and secured its moral position as the 
asserter of national and religious freedom. Yet it was not free- 
dom that the Covenanting mart 3 nrs had intended to assert, nor 
was it to posterity that they had meant to appeal, \but to the 
living God whose sole servants they believed themselves to be in 
a world gone to perdition. \ 

At the time when the disturbed and bloody reign of Charles 11 
drew to a close, the Scottish people were by no means'united in 
admiration for the zealots of the Covenant. The Privy Coimcil 
and its torture chamber were indeed abhorrent to all decent folk, 
but the East mainly supported the government for want of any 
moderate leadership to follow in opposition, while the West was 
in a state of suppressed revolt. It was easy for Claverhouse and 
his dragoons to keep down a country thus divided agaipst itself, 
so long as there was no revolution in England. It was James 
Seventh and Second, with his Romanizing policy, who drove his 
subjects of both Kingdoms into the path of union and self- 
deliverance. 

The Revolution, simultaneous in the two countries, restored 
Scotland to a state of practical independence of England which 
she had not enjoyed since Dunbar. English statesmen, Tory as 
well as Whig, were fain to allow her to settle her ecclesiastical and 
other affairs to her own liking, provided only she would follow 
suit by choosing William and Mary as her sovereigns. The 
dynastic dispute in Britain became a lever in Scotland’s hand by 
which she won her own terms in things both spiritual and material 
first at the Revolution and later at the Act of Union. 

It was the Convention Parliament at Edinburgh that deposed 
James VII, chose William and Magr as sovereigns of Scotland, 
and dictated the terms on which they might assume the crown. 
And it was the Parliament that in the following year formally 
restored ftesbytaianism, but without renewing the Covenant. 
The autocratic rule of the Privy Council came tb an end, as a 
necessary consequence of the Revolution. Henceforth the Parlia- 
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meat at Edinburgh was an independent force with which the 
government had to reckon. It was no longer a mere echo of the 
Chmch Assembly as in 1639, or a mere echo of the Privy Council 
as in 1661. It stood for policies of its own. The feudal method 
of its election rendered it very indifferently representative of the 
country, but it represented at least the idea of lay forces, inde- 
pendent alike of Kirk and King, though friendly to both. Wirii 
that a better age slowly dawned for Scotland. 

Yet William’s was a troubled reign to the north of the Tweed, 
where the Jacobite party was mvu* stronger than in England. 

It contained the majority of the nobles, and the respectable and 
influential body, specially strong in the East, who clung to the 
ministrations of the newly ejected Episcopalian clergy. The 
Episcopalian Church, thrust out of the Establishment and bardy 
tolerated in the new Scotland, could hardly fail to be more 
Jacobite in sympathy than the English Tories, whose Church was 
left intact and highly privileged under the Revolution Settlement. 
Moreover, to the north of the Highland line, the great majority 
of the kilted tribes were Jacobites, out of jealousy of the dominant 
tribe of the Campbells and their chief, Argyle, the true head of 
the Whig and Presbyterian party in all Scotland. The Highland 
attack upon the South, organized by Claverhouse after the ex- 
ample of Montrose, was (decked by his death in the hour of 
victory at Killiecrankie, and was terminated a few weeks later 1689. 
when the tribesmen were defeated by the Covenanted Cameronians 
at Dunkeld. But the Highland glens were never systematically 
conquered and occupied before 1746. The horrible Glencoe 169a, 
massacre did much to foster Jacobite feeling and to discredit the 
government. Amid all these dangers Parliament itself, though 
of necessity loyal to William as against James in the last resort, 
was factious with all the inconsequent levity and selfishness of 
amateur politicians, nurtured undo: despotism, unaccustomed 
to the discipline necessary for the management of affairs in a 
free community, and untrained in any school of public virtue or 
wisdom. 

Yet William’s government somehow survived in Scotland, 
because it was at any rate more tolerant than its predecessors, 
and because its settlement of Church and State was in ^uxordance 
with the new spirit of the times. Though Presbyterianism was 
restored as the national religion, the aim of government was the 
gradual substitution of the secular for the theological in politi^ 

The Church Assembly again met freely, to discuss and decide its 
own concerns, but no longer to dictate poUcies to government. 

The old-fashioned Cameronians, clearly perceiving that the Church 
had not been restored to her ancient power and glory, refused to 
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acknowledge a King who might be a Calvinist in Holland but was 
a Prelatist in England, and was everywhere a Laodicean and a 
flat tolerationist. But the mass of the nation, sick of. persecution 
and bloodshed, acquiesced in the new regime.^ 

An adequate solution of Scottish ecclesiastical problems had 
been found at last For this reason the Scots, while continuing 
for two hundred years to be a profoimdly religious people, were 
able to turn their thoughts to material'problems. In x68g their 
poverty was in strong contrast to their energy of mind and 
character. Agriculture methods were mediaeval, even in the rich 
soil of the Lothians, For want of draining, much of the best land 
lay water-logged and unused, while the plough went up the barren 
hill-side. The primaevail forests had disappeared ; aind as yet no 
modem plantations, hedges or wadis broke the monotony of the 
windswept landscape, where the miserable sheepAand cattle 
shivered in the blaist. Improvements were impossible because 
the lamd wais let on very short leaises with no security of tenure. 
Neither lairds nor tenants had money to put into the\lamd, and 
the nobles were interested in their estates chiefly as hunting 
grounds. The farms were cabins of turf or unmortared stone, 
often without windows or chimney, the door serving for light 
and ventilation. Beer and oatmead were a monotonous but a 
wholesome auid sufiicient diet, save when bad harvests brought 
starvation, as in the ‘ dear years,' dreadfully recurrent in King 
William’s reign. Nearly half the acreage of what was nominally 
the Kingdom of Scotland, remained under the tribal rule of 
mountain chiefs, dwelling outside the law and civilization of the 
English-speaking lands. 

Trade and industry were still on a very small scale. Glasgow 
had as yet nO shipping of its own. Edinburgh was by far the 
largest and most wealthy town, but even in the towering High 
Street glass windows were rare. All told, there were about a 
million Scots in their native land and only a few thousands over- 
sea, chiefly soldiers of fortune. This poverty-stricken poprdation, 
with few political rights, and living under social arrangements 
still largely feudal, was more versed in Biblical knowledge and 
theological argument, and certainly not less independent in spirit. 
than ^e well-to-do farmers and shopkeepers of Parliamentary 
England. If the Scots .should ever apply their well-trained 
minds and vgorous character to improving their lot in this life, 
the results might be astonishing. 

The great change in the landscape and prosperity of Scotland 

^ All important concession was made to Presbyterian fediing by the abolition 
of private patronage as a means of appointing mimsters ; in the following century 
patronage was reeved with various far-reaclung consequences. 




94- I’he old House of Commons with Sir Robert Walpole and the 
Speaker, Arthur Onslow. Engraving by A. Fogg, 1803, after Hogarth. 



95* George II. Painting by Robert Edge Pine. 
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whic^ '-ihis. iKld huiulF^d were to — tibe change 

from the Scotland of Fletcher of Saltoon to the Sr-ntland of Roh^ 
Bums and Walter Scott, — was due to the new direction talcen by 
the energies oi every class from landowner to cotter. Two ante* 
cedent conditions of this improvement may be noticed. First the 
introduction of long leases gave reasonable security of tomre, 
which rendered possible plantation, hedging, walling, housing and 
new m^hods of ag^culture, grazing and breeding. And secondly 
the Union of North and South Britain in 1707 opened England!s 
home and colonial markets to Scotti^ industry and agriculture, 
and made the Scots participators in England’s trade pi^vdeges all , 
the wcwld oyer. In William’s reign Scotland had learnt, fecan 
the tragic failure of her national settlement at Darien, the tdttef 1695- 
lesson that she had not the power and resources needed to open 
markets and found colonies for herself alone. 

The Union involved the absorption of Scotland’s Parliament x7e7« 
and Privy Council in thc^e of England: Edinburgh remained the 
legal and cultural capital, but was no longer the seat of political 
power. Itwasabittersacrificeof Scotland’s pride, but it was the , 
necessary price fOT her material and economic aq>ansion. The 
sacrifice was the more tolerable because neither Privy Council nor 
Parliament was in itself very dear to the people, except as a 
s}anbol of national independence. The Church Assembly was 
more rooted in the aJSection and the daily life of multitudes, and 
Scottish religion, like Scottish law, was left intact and separate 
by the Act of Union. 

The inducement tiiat prevailed on Englishman to invite the 
Scots into partnership, was not economic but political. Scotland 
was more Prrabjrterian but ^e was none the less more Jacobite 
than England, and she threatened to bring the exiled Stuarts to 
reign at Holyrood on Anne's death, while the House of Hanover 
was bm^ establi^ed at St. James’s.^ How far the threat was 
serious, how far a mere expression of her annoyance with England 
over Darien and other ^evances, it is hard to say. But un* 
doubtedly the British Empire was threatened with the possi* 
bility of disruption, in the middle of the MarlboroUj^ wars with 
Louis XIV. Jo hold tr^ether the Empire, the Wh^. stateonm 
of Anne’s ragn, supported by moderate Tories like Harley, ofEmd 
Scotland the great matei^ advantage of union and firee trade, on 
ccmdirion tbe Crowns and Parliaments became one, 
bau^^ Whs fdtectantly acc^ted by Scotijand, but she was^^y 

* WMtcAaiB was Inintt to the ground dniing the r«gn at King wW 

hinaritiahainted Kemisgtoii nhd Hampton Court, from Antto's reign onWkrdii 
the mtmaavhe re^ed at St. JamWil’atac^ nntU the tooveto pu cMiq^ aiiiL 

FaiaMtodwHisetorntthCeatiiiy. ' ' 
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tLe gainet by an arrangement wbu^ robbed ber fsi nmninal but 
not of real independence, and opened out tbe path$ of ber future 
prosperity. England gained not only the political security which 
was her immediate and pressing need, but the support of Scottish 
Inrains and character in the conunw cial and politit^ devebianent 
of the Empire. 

By this great act of modem legislation, England placed upon 
the world's highway of commerce, colonization and culture, a 
small nation hitherto poor and isolated, but the best educated 
and the most active-minded in Europe. The mutual advantage 
to England and Scotland was immense, and was not confined to 
the accumulation of wealth. In British literature, science, war- 
fare, politics, administration and colonization, the poots have 
played a part out of all proportion to their numbers. The mutual 
advantage was indeed long unrecognized by the vulg^ ; it was 
Sir Walter Scott who first taught the English to admira Scotland, 
and reconciled the two nations to a jo}dul pride in thei^ partner- 
ship. The statesmen of the Revolution and the reign\of Anne 
had served Britain weU. If Scottish talents and energies had for 
the last two hundred years been turned against Engird instead 
of being employed towards common ends, the world would be a 
very dMerent place to-day. And a little more negligence or folly 
on either side might easily have brought it about. 

On the fall of Cromwell’s regime in England, the Celto«-Iberian 
race in Ireland looked to see his work undone over there, and 
the chieftains of their own blood and tradition restored to the 
lands they had once owned, among a people who still felt for them 
much of the ancient tribal loyalty. But with certain exceptions 
this hope was disappointed. The Protestant landlords remained, 
as a new race of Anglo-Irish conquerors, nor did they, like the 
d^cendants of Strongbow and the Fitzgeralds, become identified 
with the native peasantry around them.^ The new barrier of 
religion perpetuated and emphasized the difference of civilization, 
and idesdized the pohtics of self-interest and racial pnde. More- 
over conmiunications with England were much easier, and the 
arm of England was longer and more powerful than in the Middle 
Ages. The solid block of English and Scottish Protestants of ^ 
classes in Ulster gave a strength to the ‘ English mto’est ' in 
Irdand such as it had nev^ had before. The events of 1689 were 
to demonstrate how much more effrctive the Ulster txdony was 
jse a ‘ garrison,' than the Cromwellian landowners thinly scattered 
over ^ island among a hostile peasantry, 

Jarnes U, who tried to make his co-rdigionis^s madetif of 

^ Hie Cromwellian yeomen, however, often did nOe See 41 5. aboV^ 
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Britain where th^ were in a tiny nrinorily, attempted the same 
thh^ with mcH^e likelihood of success in Ireland where they formed 
the bulk of the population. His Catholic Deputy T3rrconnell and 

his Catholic ParliamMit at Dublin decide to undo the Crom- 
wellian settlement and to restore the native landlords. But , 
before the new regime was consolidated, the Revolution in 
England gave the Protestants of Ireland a rall}ring-point and a 
legal position from which to defend their propsty and power. 

They were^ not the men to miss the chance. William was pro- See Itop 
claimed King at Eimiskillen and Londonderry with more heart- 
felt loyalty than in Whitehall and Edinburgh. The farming ■ 

gentty and yeomen of the North were frontiersmen accustomed to 
the life of the saddle and the field, the sword and the plough. 3iid 
were filled with the businesslike enthusiasm of the Puritan religion. 

They made Enniskillen the headquarters of a vigorous warfare 
in the open country. Meanwhile the burghers of Londondory iWe. 
endured the famous siege, facing starvation in the spirit that the 
citizens of Haarlem and Leyden had shown in like case against 
the Span^d. These men held England’s bridge-head in North , 
Ireland till reinforcements could be shipped over in sufficient 
strength to enable them, under the leadersUp of William himseU, 
to advance southward upon Dublin. 

In the year 1^0 Ireland was the pivot of the European crisis. 

The fate of Britain depended on William's campaign, and on the 
fate of Britain depended the success or failure of Europe’s resist- 
ance to French hegemony. William’s throne was tottering in the 
after-throes of the earthquake of the late Revolution, which had 
not yet subsided. The English Church and Army were dis- 
affected; the civil, military and naval services were in grave 
disorder ; the Whigs and Tories of Parliament were renewing 
their old feuds ; half the public men of both parties were in secret 
communication with the Jacobites, not because thqr desired but 
because they expected a Restoration. With good hope then, 

Louis had sent over James as his vassal, with French money, 
troops and generals, to complete first the conquest of Irdand, : 
where three-fourths of the land already obeyed him. Until 
Ireland was sectned for William, Britain could take no part in , 
the continent^ war, and might soon herself be in the tmroes td 
a counter-revolution. 

The battle of the Boyne was fought upon two quarrels. It , 
was the stru^le of the Anglo-Scots against the Celto-Iberians for .. 
the Iwdership of Ireland. But it was no less the strug^ of 
Britain and her European allies to prevent a Jacobite restoration, 
in England, ’and the consequent domination of the world by the 
Frendi inonaithy. The presence, on both sides of the river, of 
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ceigimeiits from the contmeot represented the international 
at stake, The outcome of that day subjected the native Irish to 
persecution and tyramy for severd generati<ms to cmne* but it 
saved Protestantism in Europe and enabled the Brititii £ni{dre 
to launch forth strongly on its career of prosperity, freedom and 
expansion overseas. 

But while Enniskillen, Londonderry and the Boyne were but a 
stage in the forward march of British and world history, they be- 
came the central point of time in the imagination of the rulin g race 
in Ireland. With equal intensity of recollection the oppressed 
rteo, Celt continued to think of the gallant defence of Limerick, and 
the subsequent breach by the conquerors of the treaty they signed 
there with the vanquished race. Sarsfield, the hero of the 
Limerick campaigns, stood to the conquered as the rwresentative 
man of the new Ireland, the faithful son of the mxer dolorosa. 
The place occupied by Sarsfield in Irish history is \ significant. 
For he was no scion of an old tribal family, with rnimemorial 
claims on the local allegiance of a clan. The English^ad effect- 
ually destroyed the clan society and banished or slain the clan 
leaders. Sarsfield represented the new nation that was taking 
the place of the suppressed tribes, as Wallace had represented the 
new nation that in Scotland gradually took the place of old clan 
and feudal loyalties. 

The restored English rule in Ireland reflected very little of the 
wise and tolerant spirit of William. In this Catholic Island he 
was powerless to do an 5 dhing to protect the Catholics, Whose lot 
he mitigated in England. The new regime in Ireland reflected 
the rash ignorance and prejudice of the Whigs and Tories of the 
Westminster Parliament, who were the real overlords of the 
reconquered dependency. While the penal code placed the 
CathoUcs in Irehmd under every political and social disadvantage 
that malice could invent, and pursued and persecuted their 
priests, the only leaders left to them under the Cromwellian land 
S3ratem,— by a masterstroke of folly the sectarian quarrels of 
English Protestants were transferred to Ulster ; Anglican intoler- 
ance refused political equality and for some time even religious 
freedom to Presbyterians who had manned the walls of London- 
derryandforded the Bojme water. From the Restoration onwards, 
Enghtii trade j ealousy had been permitted to depress the Protestant 
interest in Ireland by laws against the export of Irish cattle and 
of Irish cloth. The ruin of the Irish doth trade, completed at the 
end of William’s reign by the decrees of the Englitii Parliament, 
effectively stopped the growth of the Angl^Saxm colony, 
l^y thousands of Ulster Scots who sought refuge- beyond the 
Atlantic in the Appalachian mountains, had more teal wrongs to 



